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The  farmer's  day  begins. 

Radio  rises  ivilh  him 

To  beam  helpful  information,  music  for  his  tastes  — 
Lightening  his  chores,  loherei^r  he  farms  America's  land. 
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Product  of  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

FARMALL  TRACTORS -“A,”  “B,”  “H”  and  “M”-and  the 
great  variety  of  McCormick*Deering  Farmali  equipment 
add  up  to  make  the  "Farmali  System  of  Farming."  Great 
things  are  coming  in  the  Farmali  System  — just  as  fast  as 
we  can  produce  them.  Let  your  Internotional  Harvester 
dealer  know  your  needs.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  him. 


The  language  of  Agriculture  changes  year 
by  year.  It  is  a  iiorkitig  language  that  adjusts  itself 
to  the  coming  of  new  methods,  new’  operations,  and 
new  machines. 

These  days  every  gcKxl  farmer  has  need  for  words 
that  describe  the  control  of  erosion  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soil— such  w  ords  as  farming  on  the  contour  .  . . 
terracing  . . .  strip-cropping. 

Yes,  America  is  learning  a  simple  fact  —  ue  mast 
hang  onto  the  thin  layer  of  soil  in  which  our  prosperity 
is  rooted. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  duty  of  the  nation,  actively 
served  through  the  state  colleges  and  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Soil  conservation  is  a  problem  for  every  individual 
farmer.  It  is  a  duty,  a  problem,  and  a  challenge  for 
International  Harvester. 

See  your  local  SCS  representative,  the  county 
agent,  the  vocational  agricultural  teacher,  and  your 
International  Harvester  dealer  .for  cooperation  in 
your  terracing,  contouring  and  strip -cropping  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  help  you  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  your  Farmali  Tractor  and  your  McCormick- 
Deering  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools  as  weapons  in  the 
fight  to  hold  onto  your  productive  soil. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  ■ 

180  North  Michigan  Avenu*  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

GOOD  LISTENING!  Tune  in  next  Sunday  ...  the  Interna-  | 

tional  Harvester  radio  program,  “Harvest  of  Stars.”  Every  .mnuTiMA, 

Sunday  at  2  P.  M.  Eastern  time.  NBC  Network.  . 
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MILK  SECRETION 


Uue  lo  the  lacc  that  the  dairy  cow 
is  a  familiar  and  natural  habitant  of 
the  dairy  farm,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
and  very  little  thought  is  ever  given 
to  the  important  and  complex  event 
of  how  milk  is  made.  Milk  secretion 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  production  of  the 
milk  within  the  udder  and  the  second 
one  pertains  to  the  let-down  of  the 
milk  already  formed  in  the  udder.  At 
this  time  we  shall  consider  only  the 
secretion  of  milk. 


As  milking  cows  by  hand  is  one  of 
the  oldest  arts  known,  people  have 
long  speculated  as  to  when  and  how- 
milk  is  made  within  the  udder.  One 
of  the  first  theories  advanced  was  that 
the  milk,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  was 
made  during  the  milking  act.  It  was 
thought  that  the  stimulus  of  milking 
speeded  up  the  secretion  of  the  milk 
within  the  udder.  Nearly  all  the  text¬ 
books  printed  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
suggested  that  most  of  the  milk  was 
made  during  the  milking  act.  There 
are  people  who  still  believe  this 
theory. 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPEiDWAY 


However,  much  has  been  learned 
in  the  past  few  years  about  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  the  udder.  Experiments  in 
which  cows  were  slaughtered  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  without  being  milked,  the 
udders  removed  and  the  milk  taken 
from  the  udders,  proved  that  all  of 
the  milk  secured  at  a  milking  is  pres¬ 
ent  when  milking  is  begun. 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  in 
providing  better,  faster  and  cleaner  milking  is  due  to  the  exclusive 
design,  construction  and  action  of  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Comfort 
Teat  Cup.  Consider  these  important  and  essential  advantages: 


As  the  milk  is  formed  in  the  udder 
it  is  stored  in  tiny  openings  or  re¬ 
cesses.  Each  one  of  these  recesses 
contains  only  a  fraction  of  a  drop  of 
milk.  There  are  millions  of  these 
small  recesses  or  alveoli  in  the  udder. 
The  small  cells  that  line  the  alveoli 
start  to  secrete  milk  immediately  after 
the  milking  act  is  finished  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  next  milk¬ 
ing,  unless  stopped  because  of  back¬ 
pressure  of  accumulated  milk  within 
the  udder.  With  the  understanding 
of  how  milk  is  made  it  is  readily  seen 
that  milk  is  not  made  during  the 
milking  act. 


Si/g  and  design  of  mouthpiece  and  liner  make  it  impossible 
fttr  teat  cup  to  creep  or  "swallow”  udder. 


Comfortable,  soft  mouthpiece  cushions  against  udder  but 
does  not  "seal"  on  it.  No  metal  part  touches  the  ctm. 


Fits  all  sizes  of  teat  like  a  glove  linger.  Liner  supports 
sides  of  teats  firmly  .  .  .  which  also  prevents  "climbing." 


Vacuum  is  applied  comfortably  to  teat  .  .  .  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  w  ith  blood  circulation.  This  teat  cup  is  a  "dry”  milker. 


DR.  GEO.  H.  HOPSON 
De  Laval  Veterinarian 
and  Milk  Sanitarian 


Complete  collapse  of  liner  with  each  pulsation  provides 
mas  age  and  release  from  vacuum.  Liners  can  be  trimmed 
and  stretched  for  best  milking  and  longest  use. 

Detachable  Sani-Cap  Milk  Tube  assures  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness  at  this  "hard-to-get-at”  point.  .All  rubber  parts  are 
De  Laval  made  for  longest  service  and  best  milking. 


Below:  The  De  Laval  Ster¬ 
ling  Pulsater  has  only  2 
moving  partsi 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking. 
The  famous  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  It  provides  precise,  snappy  milking 
action  .  . .  real  De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower 
cost.  Complete  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits 
or  single  or  double  units  for  De  Laval  Better 
Milking  on  your  present  milker  single  pipe  line 
installation. 


ZOtOiAH  farfM  Tfmm* 


SINCE  1939  HUNDREDS  OE  ZEROSAEE  OWN¬ 
ERS  HAVE  EROZEN  AND  STORED  THEIR  OWN 
FRESH  EOODS  EOR  DAILY  VEAR-AROLIND  USE 

You  too  can  live  the  Zerosafe  Fresh-Food 
way . . .  Have  better  food,  more  food,  and  more 
time  for  living.., Banish  food  worries  and  kitchen 
drudgery... Live  healthfully... Entertain  graciously 
any  number  of  guests,  expected  or  unexpected. 

Winter  and  Summer,  ZEROSAFE  Fresh-Food 
is  always  within  instant  reach  in  the  quantities 
you  need  for  every  meal. 

The  truly  TIME-TESTED  ZEROSAFE,  the  only 
Reach-In  Farm  Freezer  proved  by  years  of  use 
to  have  rugged  efficiency,  durability  and  the 
capacity  necessary  for  freezing  and  storing 
adequate  supplies  of  food,  is  unexcelled  in  real 
usability  and  modern  convenience. 

ZEROSAFE  has  all  the  features  which  ONLY 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  can  provide,  plus  the 
SIZE  (from  15  cu.  ft.  to  120  cu.  ft.)  necessary  to 
make  your  family  FIRST  IN  REAL  LIVING. 

ZEROSAFE  IS  THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  TRULY 
ADEQUATE  REACH-IN  FARM  FREEZER.  It  is 
the  product  of  Wilson  Cabinet  Company,  Inc., 
pioneers  in  developing  the  upright  freezer  design 
in  sizes  large  enough  for  full  use. 

HERE’S  TO  YOUR  BETTER  LIVING! 

For  your  use,  with  our  compliments:  "The  Wilson  Farm 
Freezer  Guide”,  a  modern  40-page  booklet  on  all  phases  of 
freezing  and  storing  foods.  Invaluable  to  any  user  or  pros¬ 
pective  user  of  a  farm  freezer.  To  get  your  free  copy,  send 
your  name  and  address  today  to  Dept.  51. 
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IT  BEGINS  WITH  AMBITION 
Sir: 

Page  one  of  Farm  Quarterly  squarely  states 
my  outlook  as  a  farmer.  I  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  city  limits  and  my  land  lies  three  miles  fur¬ 
ther  out.  When  I  bought  the  land  (now  35 
acres)  I  knew  nothing  about  agriculture  and 
was  not  interested  in  learning  at  that  time,  but 
its  ownership  and  a  few  years  have  had  their 
effect,  so  much  so  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  materials  will  be  available  so  that 
improvements  can  be  made  beginning  with  the 
land  and  carried  thru  to  the  finished  product, 
just  as  any  well-thought-out  operation  should 
function. 

That  states  it  generally,  but  specifically,  1 
want  to  know  and  practice  analysis  and  what 
to  do  about  the  findings  and  why.  I  want  to 
know  animal  husbandry,  innoculations  and  hy¬ 
brid  practices,  vaccinations  and  inseminations, 
line  breedings  and  cross  breedings.  I  would  like 
to  be  a  responsible  agronimist,  horticulturist 
and  veterinarian  after  having  been  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  buildings  and  plant  equipment  so 
I  could  finally  build  the  “Better  Mouse  Trap.” 

I  want  all  of  this  while  I  continue  to  keep  a 
dollar  rolling  in  thru  commerce. 

Jos.  O.  Hussey, 

P.  O.  Box  2027 
.Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


RHODE  I.SI.AND  REDS 

Sirs: 

The  first  copy  of  Farm  Quarterly  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  every  way,  nicely  prepared,  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  an  asset  to  the  library  of  any  farmer, 
and  in  my  judgment  fits  jjerfectly  with  those  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  “progressive  farmers.” 

My  interest  lies  primarily  in  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  high-class  journal  such  as  the 
Farm  Quarterly  would  be  an  appropriate  me¬ 
dium  to  carry  some  stories  and  illustrations 
occasionally  as  well  as  the  fine  work  that  is  be¬ 


ing  done  by  some  of  the  outstanding  breeders 
in  our  country.  “It  does  not  cost  any  more  to 
feed  thoroughbreds.”  They  raise  the  standard 
of  our  {xjultry  to  a  higher  level. 

We  have  an  outstanding  poultry  artist,  Mr. 
.A.  Q.  Schilling  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who, 
I  am  sure,  could  give  you  a  most  interesting 
article  that  would  be  an  asset  to  any  journal. 

I  compliment  you  and  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  new  journal. 

C.  W.  Carbeau, 
Bilbobern  Farms, 

Ell  wood  City,  Pa 


INVITATIDN  TO  MEMORY 

Sir: 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  the  best 
farm  magazine  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  histori¬ 
cal  section  “Invitation  to  Memor>'”,  and  of  the 
six  articles,  “The  Covered  Bridge”  appealed  to 
me  the  most.  I  hope  that  the  editors  will  con¬ 
tinue  this  feature  in  The  Farm  Quarterly. 

May  I  suggest  the  following  topics  for  future 
issues  of  this  magazine:  “The  Dinner  Bell”,  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  roof  of  the  summer  kitchen 
of  the  farm  house;  “The  Steam  Traction  En¬ 
gine”,  with  such  famous  makes  as  the  J.  I. 
Case,  Huber,  A.  D.  Baker,  .Advance-Rumley, 
etc.,  and  “The  Model  T  Ford”,  which  crowded 
the  horse  and  buggy  out  of  business. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  many  items  which 
1  am  sure  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Cpon  request,  I  can  give  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  hobbiests  whose  specific  interest  is  in 
each  of  the  three  articles  I  have  suggested  for 
your  section,  “Invitation  to  Memor>”.  Perhaps 
they  could  contribute  interesting  information 
and  material  for  you  if  necessary. 

David  W.  Chambers, 
340  W'est  Oak  St., 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Any  other  suggestions  for  “Invitation  to  Memory" 
topics?  —  Ed. 


LIKE  HIS  IDEA  FOR  KEEPING  SHEEP? 

Sirs: 

I  think  your  first  edition  of  your  magazine 
was  such  that  you  can  well  be  proud  of  your 
efforts. 

I  started  farming  as  a  hobby  and  my  inter¬ 
est  grew  until  I  have  quite  a  side  line  business 
of  7  farms  some  2500  acres  of  fine  tillable  Illi¬ 
nois  land.  I  am  interested  in  land  improve¬ 
ment.  Two  years  ago  University  Illinois 
crowned  one  of  my  tenants  Corn  King  of  State 
of  Illinois  for  the  biggest  production  in  the 
State.  This  on  a  farm  that  7  years  before  I 
bought  in  a  run  down  condition  from  an  in¬ 
surance  company.  I  produce  about  3,000  hogs 
a  year  and  in  normal  times  feed  about  1,000 
head  of  cattle.  Have  one  pure  bred  Angus  herd 
and  one  herd  of  cattle  that  I  am  experimenting 
with  crossing  Angus  on  Herefords  which  have 
produced  a  fine  beef  animal.  These  two  herds 
are  small  as  I  keep  only  25-30  cows  in  each 
herd.  I  keep  about  100  sheep  just  because  I 
like  to  see  them  run  around. 

From  the  above,  you  can  tell  about  what 
articles  will  interest  me. 

A.  G.  Heidrich,  President, 
Peoria  Cordage  Co., 

Peoria,  Ill. 

An  orticle  on  keeping  sheep  as  o  supplement  to 
general  farming  will  be  one  of  the  features  ef 
the  Autumn  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly.  —  Ed. 

I’M  FROM  THE  SOUTH,  SON 

Sirs: 

We  enjoyed  your  first  edition  very  much  and 
the  children  all  enjoyed  the  fine  illustrations. 

We  only  have  a  small,  subsistence  farm  place 
of  10  acres  near  my  husband’s  place  of  work — 
Bay  Pines  Veterans  Hospital.  It  is  primarily 
trucking  ground  with  about  two  acres  in  orange 
grove.  We  figure  on  putting  most  of  it  in  pas¬ 
ture  with  just  what  our  family  can  handle  in 
garden  and  truck.  That  is  we  will  when  we 
can  get  a  home  built.  We  will,  of  course,  be 
interested  in  any  articles  that  you  might  run 
that  will  recognize  that  Florida,  through  differ¬ 
ent  growing  seasons  from  the  rest  of  the  states, 
still  is  part  of  the  U.  S.  Very  few  national 
magazines  ever  do  recognize  our  growing  sea¬ 
sons,  etc.  Yet  we  do  feed  a  big  part  of  the 
nation  their  fresh  vegetables  during  the  winter 
season. 

Gertrude  Williamson, 

3231  Union  St.,  N. 

St.  Petersburg  6,  Fla 


IF  VDU  EVER  GET  TO  CHICAGO, 
THERE’.S  A  MAN  YOU’LL  LIKE  IN  APT.  D 

Sir: 

V’ol.  1,  No.  1,  Page  1  tells  the  story.  We  own 
40  acres  back  in  Michigan,  plan  to  retire  there 
in  about  10  years.  Thus  we  are  interested  in  all 
those  details,  large  and  small,  that  will  become 
part  of  our  lives  there.  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
grow  crops  in  competition  with  large-scale 
operators  and  thus  find  interest  in  specialty 
crops,  such  as  horse-radish,  dill,  guinea  fowl, 
geese,  Christmas  trees,  etc. 

Best  of  luck. 

R.  L.  Jickling, 

6106  S.  Ellis,  .Apt.  D-3, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Tractors  may  make  more  strange 
noises  than  the  old  gray  mare  once  pro¬ 
duced,  but  unfortunately  leave  no  or¬ 
ganic  matter  behind.  Even  the  best 
scientist  cannot  simulate  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  the  complex  assortment  of  bacterial 
life  or  the  numerous  types  of  organic  and 
plant  food  compounds  which  stable  man¬ 
ure  furnishes.  The  gasoline  engine  has 
not  only  deprived  us  of  the  best  natural 
soil  building  product,  but  hat  forced  the 
conversion  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  land  to  cultivated  crops. 

What  does  this  changing  picture  add 
up  to  in  terms  of  our  future  agriculture? 
Every  practical  farmer  and  most  scien¬ 
tists  would  agree  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Plowing  is  a  surgical  operation 
which  should  be  resorted  to  as  un- 
frequently  as  possible.  Therefore, 
plan  long  rotations. 

2.  Our  present  increased  production 
of  hoed  crops  with  better  seed 
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The  Back  Field 


Today  the  American  farmer  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  the  spectre  of  starvation.  Not 
only  must  he  feed  nearly  140  million 
mouths  in  our  own  country  but  he  must 
contribute  generously  in  preventing  star¬ 
vation  in  many  other  lands.  The  hungry 
man  is  a  desperate  man.  No  single  fac¬ 
tor  can  do  more  to  win  the  peace  than 
our  ability  to  supply  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  to  those  who  need  it  so  des¬ 
perately. 

Most  farms  have  a  neglected  “back 
field’’  which  is  too  far  from  the  bams  to 
receive  its  share  of  the  limited  manure. 
Even  the  AAA  donations  of  lime  and 
superphosphate  have  gone  on  nearer 
fields.  In  the  northeast  it  has  probably 
been  “corned’’  to  death  and  then  the 
mining  process  completed  with  buck¬ 
wheat.  In  the  midwest  when  com  failed, 
grain  crops  without  legume  seeding!  or 
any  adequate  rotation  or  toil  building 
program  have  taken  their  toll  of  plant 
foods  and  organic  matter. 

On  the  best  farms  war-time  demands 
have  increased  the  acreage  of  cultivated 
crops  and  V-J  Day  found  thousands  of 
tired  acres  and  even  more  tired  farmers. 
In  an  effort  to  feed  the  hungry,  almost 
150  million  acres  will  be  turned  this 
spring.  For  the  past  five  years  the  aver¬ 
age  has  exceeded  140  million  acres.  All 
summer  the  modern  tractor  with  its  as¬ 
sortment  of  tillage  implements  has  kept 
the  crops  well  cultivated  and  prevented 
all  but  a  few  stray  weeds  adding  to  the 
humus  content.  Hybrid  corn  with  its 
larger  yields  and  greater  root  system  has 
pumped  out  larger  amounts  of  plant 
foods. 


/^^NLY  the  FOX  has  a  background  of  10  years 
of  successful  field  operation.  Long  out  of  the 
experimental  stage,  the  FOX  proved  its  worth  during 
the  labor  shortages  of  the  war  years,  and  today  is 
accepted  everywhere  as  the  last  word  in  hay  and 
forage  harvesting  equipment.  Built  by  the  Pioneers 
of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting,  the  FOX  does  the 
farmer’s  three  toughest  jobs  —  Haying,  Grass  Silage 
and  Corn  Silage  Harvesting. 


Equipped  with  PICK-UP, 
MOWER  BAR  and  CORN 
HARVESTING  Units,  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other. 


With  the  FOX 

*  you  can  mow,  chop  and  load,  in  one  oper¬ 
ation,  over  200  tons  of  grass  silage  a  day. 

*  one  man  can  pick  up,  chop  and  load,  ready 
for  the  mow  or  stack,  2  tons  of  dry  hay  in 
12  minutes. 

*  you  can  cut  corn  of  any  height,  chop  it  into 
silage  and  load  it  into  wagons  ready  for  the 
silo,  all  in  one  operation. 

WRITE  US.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  this  marvelous  machine. 


Secretary 


Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
2366  N.  Rankin  Street 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 


in  PRIZES  and  PROFITS 


with  sHcep 


Four  years  in  a  row  Richard  Luther  of  Baxter, 
Iowa  won  top  honors  in  the  Central  Iowa  Fair  with  his  4-H  sheep  and 
swine  projects.  Last  year,  when  he  went  into  the  service,  his  sister  Mary 
took  over  and  kept  his  string  of  winnings  intact  with  the  Grand 
Champion  Market  Lamb  and  Pen  Three  Lambs.  Year  after  year  Richard 


"PROOF”  RECORDS  from  WAYNE  FEEDERS 


Accurate,  complete  records  on  37  turkey  flocks  raised  in  1 1  States  the 
W^ayne-iray  in  1945,  showed  these  great  results: 


BIRDS 

BIRDS 

PERCENT 

AVERAGE  WT. 

FEED  TO  PRODUCE 

STARTED 

MARKETED 

LIVABILITY 

TOMS  &  HENS 

.  LB.  OF  TURKEY 

75,332  1 

63,196 

83.9%  i 

19.1  lbs. 

4.8  lbs. 

This  is  definite  proof  the  lV'ayMe-lf'’ay  gives  POUNDS  THAT  PAY. 


with  DAIRY  COWS 


WITn  |/#flA  I  Vw  vvi#  Champion  in  type  as  well  as  milk 
production  is  St.  James  Philosopher’s  Barbee  (right).  Record-holder 
for  highest  production  of  any  Guernsey  cow  in  Illinois  with  17303.7 
lbs.  milk  and  915  lbs.  fat  in  Class  A,  she  was  Senior  Grand  Champion 
at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  1941  and  1942.  Albert  E.  Cox, 
manager  of  the  St.  James  farm  at  Naperville,  Ill.,  says  she  and  the  rest 
of  his  high-producing  Guernseys  have  been  raised  on  Wayne  CatJ  Feeds 
and  fed  Wayne  32%  Dairy  Supplemepit  for  the  past  8  years.  “Our  herd 
stays  in  fine  condition,  cows  settle  in  calf  easily,  and  each  cow  has  a 
high  level  of  life-time  production.” 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Gantrol  Offices:  CHICAGO,  ILL  •  Service  Offices:  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Listen  to  "Let’s  Go  Visiting!” 
on  leading  farm  radio  stations 
featuring  Med  Maxwell,  No.  1 
farm  interviewer,  in  friendly 
visits  with  successful  and  in¬ 
teresting  people  of  Rural 
America.  Voted  the  favorite 
farm  program  in  32  States. 
Write  to  us  for  schedules. 


"FULL  STRENGTH"  FEEDS 

for  ALL  POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 

FED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  WLW’S  "EVERYBODY'S  FARM"  CINCINNATI 


with  TURKEYS 


WITH  lunnttj  In  large  scale  turkey  production  it’s  the 
POUNDS  THAT  PAY  that  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  The  flock  of  nearly  10,000  birds  pictured  here— and  that’s  large 
scale  production— is  owned  by  H.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Lincoln  Trail 
Turkey  Farm  at  Athens,  Ill.  “For  the  past  three  years,”  writes  Mr. 
Wilson,  “we’ve  been  feeding  the  Wayne-W'ay,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  of 
our  good  results.  Last  year  we  had  our  flock  up  to  market  weight 
(toms,  27.5  lbs.;  hens  17  lbs.)  in  30  weeks.  We  fed  corn,  oats,  and 
Wayne  Turkey  Starter,  Grower,  and  Supplement,  and  produced  each 
pound  of  gain  at  a  total  feed  cost  of  only  17  cents.” 


has  found  feeding  the  W'ayne-Way  pays  in  profits  as  well  as  prizes. 
Writes  Richard’s  father,  “By  using  a  mixture  of  Waypie  Sweet  Mix,  corn, 
oats,  salt,  and  legume  pasture,  Richard  has  been  able  to  produce  100-lb. 
lambs  in  5  months  at  a  cost  of  8.7  cents  per  lb.  We  are  very  proud  to 
say  Wayne  Feeds  have  helped  establish  these  records,  and  intend  to 
go  on  using  Wayne  because  we  can  depend  on  its  high  Ingredient 
Quality  and  uniformity.” 


SsfclSSBMW: 


EW  IDEA  Haying  Machines  are  specially  designed  to  assist  in  fullest  possible 
retention  of  leaves  and  color  at  every  step  in  hay  making.  The  remarkable 


NEW  IDEA  Tractor  Mower,  with  its  quick  universal  hitch  and  power  operated  cutter 


STEIL  FAtM  WAGONS 


bar  lift,  lays  smooth  workable  swaths  so  quickly  that  it  saves  precious  sunlight  hours 


for  the  curing  process.  The  popular  NEW  IDEA  Rake,  with  its  double-curved  teeth  and 
other  features,  builds  scientific  quick-drying  windrows  that  protect  against  bleaching 
and  shattering.  And  from  direct-action  cylinder  to  yielding  closed  deck,  the  famous 
NEW  IDEA  Loader  saves  and  puts  onto  the  load  a  maximum  of  the  leafy  riches. 


Extremely  useful  for  all  field 
and  road  hauling  tasks,  includ¬ 
ing  haying.  Strong,  safe,  handy, 
light  running  and  thoroughly 
practical.  Easily  adapted  for  any 
style  of  box,  bed  or  load. 


Examine  these  machines  at  your  dealers,  or  write  for  free  descriptive  literature 

New  Idea,  me. 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  —  Sandwich,  Illinois 


FIELD  MOWERS  •  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES  •  HAY  LOADERS  •  CORN  PICKERS  •  HUSKER-SHREDDERS 
HAND  CORN  SHELLERS  •  MANURE  SPREADERS  •  WAGONS  •  PORTABLE  ELEVATORS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
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fruii  IrtM 


Rakbita  tr 

Oaat«  n»h»r# 


Frath  V«««tablM 


Honby^ 


MiciousbOTTiM# 


PocotxHam. 

Fr««bfVK 


little  land^a  lot  of  living^^ 

Our  “Have-More”  Plan  tells  how  to  make  a  small 
cash  income  into  the  best  and  happiest  kind  of  a 
living  any  family  could  want  .  .  . 


“This  is 


the  way  I  want  to  live— 


the  rest  of  my  life!** 


Mrs.  Robinson,  Jackie  and  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  how  we’ve  learned  to  have  more 
happiness,  more  living  and  more  security 
than  S19%  of  this  world’s  families  have 
ever  had  ! 

I  guess  this  sounds  boastful,  but  I  don’t 
mean  it  so.  It  is  just  the  enthusiasm  we 
have  for  the  Plan  we’ve  worked  out.  We 
call  it  our  "Have-More”  Plan  because 
that’s  how  it  works  for  us  . .  .  we’re  having 
more  of  just  about  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  living ! 

Our  "Have-More”  Plan  is  the  true  story 
of  how  we  Robinsons  moved  from  the  city  four  years  ago  to  our  2-acre 
place  in  the  nearby  country  to  find  "a  little  land  and  a  lot  more  living” 
while  1  kept  a  full-time  job  in  town.  It  tells  how  we  grow  most  of  our 
family’s  food  in  spare  time— have  fun  doing  it— have  better  living— more 
sunshine  and  fresh  air— more  peace  and  quiet— more  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence— more  of  just  about  everything  ! 


All  the  Details 

Our  "Have-More”  Plan  contains  over  50,000  words,  73  illustrations,  many 
actual  photographs  of  our  own  place.  And  I’ve  kept  the  price  as  low  as 
I  possibly  could,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 

It  tells  just  how  we  do  everything— all  our  short-cuts,  ideas,  labor-saving 
methods— how  it  takes  us  only  an  hour  or  so  of  spare  time  a  day  to  have 
tender  chicken  to  eat,  plenty  of  really  fresh  eggs,  a  wonderful  garden  with 
a  lot  less  work,  delicious  rabbit  meat,  rich  milk,  butter,  cream  from  our 
miniature  dairy,  tasty  ham,  pork,  bacon,  sausage,  geese,  turkeys,  squab, 
spring  lamb,  honey  bees,  fruit  trees  instead  of  shade  trees,  luscious  grapes, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.— how  we  use  the  latest,  easiest  preserving 
methods,  including  quick  freezing. 


Are  You  Planning  a  New  Home? 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  remodel  or  buy  a  home,  I  can’t  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Plan  — it  can  save  you  hundreds  of 
dollars,  many  costly  mistakes!  Our  Plan  shows  you  that  the  ordinary 
"house  and  lot”  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  horse  and  buggy.  Shows  you  just 
how  to  go  about  finding  a  place  like  ours  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land, 
bow  to  choose  the  right  location,  how  to  save  money  in  spite  of  today’s 
high  building  costs,  how  to  get  started  now,  how  to  lay  your  place  out, 
how  your  house  should  be  specially  planned  for  productive  country  liv¬ 
ing,  how  to  finance  your  place  on  a  small  amount  of  cash  !  Dozens  of 
other  things  you’ll  he  thankful  to  know  about. 


No  **Magic”  About  It 

Now,  please  don’t  get  me  wrong.  This  is  no  "crack-pot  theory”  on  how 
to  make  an  easy  living !  I  suppose  that  if  you  absolutely  had  to,  you  could 
live  a  long  time  entirely  off  a  small  place  like  our  two  acres.  But  that 
would  be  just  existing,  not  really  living. 

You’ve  got  to  have  some  cash  income— from  a  job  or  a  pension  or  a 
small  business  of  your  own.  What  I’m  saying  is  that  with  my  "Have- 
More"  Plan  you  can  make  a  small  cash  income  into  the  best  and  happiest 


kind  of  a  living  anv  family  could  want.  That’s  WHY  we  call  it  our 
’Have-MORE  ”  Plan. 

Will  You  Join  Us? 

A  friend  said,  the  other  day,  "Ed,  why  do  you  bother  with  other  people." 
Why  don’t  you  settle  down  and  just  enjoy  your  own  job  and  your  ’Have- 
More’  Homestead.’  Why  try  to  spread  it  all  over  the  country.’”  I  ma> 
sound  silly  trying  to  tell  you  why.  This  is  my  job  now.  I  am  putting  full 
time  into  gathering  information  on  country  living  .  .  .  for  ourselves  and 
others.  1  feel,  somehow,  that  right  now  the  U.  S.  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get  toward  happiness  and  peace  and  security. 

I’ve  got  a  boy  I  want  to  see  grow  up  in  a  good  country,  and  if  ten  or 
twenty  million  American  families  can  get  set  the  way  the  Robinson 
family  is,  1  don’t  think  anything  can  hurt  this  nation  very  much  .  .  . 
not  even  atomic  bombs  ! 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean.’  That’s  why  I've  worked  so  hard  putting  this 
Plan  together.  That’s  why  I  was  so  careful  to  be  truthful  and  sensible 
about  everything  we  put  in  it.  And  that’s  why  I’ve  kept  the  price  as  low 
as  I  possibly  could— only  Sl.UO  postpaid. 

Now  It’s  Up  to  You! 

So  if  you  are  one  of  our  kind  of  people,  if  you  would  like  to  have  the 
happiness  and  security  of  a  little  place  in  the  country  like  ours,  just  fill 
in  the  coupon  here  and  send  it  to  me. 

When  you  get  your  Plan— by  return  mail— look  it  over.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  if  you  don’t  agree  it’s  tbe  biggest  dollar's  worth 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  put  it  right  back  in  the  package  and  return  it 
to  me.  I’ll  send  you  your  dollar  back  and  a  dime  for  your  postage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  like  it,  and  I’m  sure  you  will,  help  me  by  showing 
it  to  your  friends  and  getting  them  to  start  planning  a  "Have-More" 
Homestead  also. 

Yours  for  “a  littfo  land  and  a  lot  of  living” 

NOW  is  an  excellent 
time  to  get  started! 

P.  O.  Box  3 1 06;  Noroton,  Conn. 


Send  to  ED.  ROBINSON 

P.O.  Box  3106,  Noroton,  Conn. 


Dear  Ed:  Here’s  your  dollar.  I  want  to  see  your  "Have-More”  Plan.  If 
it’s  what  I  want  I’ll  keep  it.  If  not.  I’ll  send  it  back  and  you’re  to 
return  my  money— and  we’ll  still  be  friends. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

(Please  make  checks  $1.05  to  cover  bank  charge.) 
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THE  HOLSTEIN  is  the  most  popular  of  oil  dairy  breeds  in  this  country.  The  breed  ranks  first  in  size,  first  in  milk  yield,  but  lowest  of 
the  five  popular  breeds  in  butterfot.  Excess  bull  calves  find  a  fair  market  as  beef  although  Brown  Swiss  calves  are  larger  at  birth. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  DAIRY  BREED 


A  ST.  LOUIS  physician,  who  has  owned 
a  farm  for  a  number  of  years,  decided 
to  purchase  a  herd  of  dairv’  cattle  and 
convert  a  part  of  his  farm  buildings  to  the 
dairs’  business.  While  the  buildings  were 
being  remodeled  and  eqpipment  installed, 
he  busied  himself  with  the  problem  of 
purchasing  a  herd.  He  thought  this  would 
be  an  easy  matter,  but  after  consulting 
neighbors  who  were  in  the  dairy  business, 
various  authorities  on  dairv’  cattle,  and  his 
farm  manager  he  found  himself  thorough¬ 
ly  bcTuddled  and  totally  unable  to  do 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to 
choose  a  breed  on  a  logical  and  practical 
basis.  Much  of  the  information  he  had 
seemed  to  be  contradictory. 

He  found  herd  owners  defending  their 
own  choices  with  vehemence;  sometimes, 
it  seemed  to  him,  more  with  passion  than 
with  logic.  He  heard  the  Holstein  owner 
belittle  the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey  en¬ 
thusiast  run  down  the  Brown  Swiss.  He 
concluded  that  all  breeds  have  certain  ad¬ 


vantages,  all  have  their  shortcomings. 
That,  however,  did  not  help  him  in  his 
choice. 

“There  must  be  a  logical,  scientific 
method  of  choosing  the  right  breed  for 
this  farm”  he  told  his  manager.  “Certainly 
there  is  a  best  for  our  place,  and  a  better 
method  of  choosing  than  to  flip  a  coin.” 

He  consulted  government  bulletins, 
talked  with  successful  dairs  men,  feed  sales¬ 
men,  market  managers,  and  breeders.  He 
sat  down  with  all  the  information  he  had 
collected,  reduced  it  to  a  formula  into 
which  he  injected  the  peculiar  conditions 
on  his  own  farm,  and  came  up  with  a 
choice  which  he  felt  was  logical  and  wise. 

From  the  information  which  he  collected 
he  drew  three  fundamental  conclusions: 

1.  Success  in  the  dairy  business  is  more 
a  matter  of  management  than  which  breed 
of  cattle,  as  such,  is  selected. 

2.  Geography  (or  markets)  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  choosing  a  breed. 


t- 

3.  The  choice  of  a  breed  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  clear-cut  formula. 

Management 

Good  management,  he  concluded,  pro¬ 
duces  profiits  even  if  the  choice  of  a  breed 
for  a  given  farm  and  locality  had  not 
been  wise;  whereas,  poor  management  of 
a  logically  selected  breed  invariably  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss.  He  found  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  dairv'  business  is  much  more 
complicated  than  general  farming  and  re¬ 
quires  a  more  expert  operator.  The  best 
markets  for  milk,  the  disposal  of  surplus 
bull  calves,  balancing  the  feed  supply,  and 
the  care  and  management  of  the  herd,  are 
broad  considerations  each  of  which  has 
tailing  along  with  it  a  multitude  of  minor 
details  retjuiring  long  experience  and  tech¬ 
nical  information. 

Geographical  Factors 

The  location  of  a  particular  farm  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
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factors  in  selecting  a  breed.  Local  market 
demands  should  be  a  strong  factor.  If  the 
farm  is  near  a  metropolitan  area  where 
much  whole  milk  is  consumed  and  there  is 
little  or  no  market  for  cream  and  dairy 
products,  then  volume  of  production  is 
more  important  than  the  butterfat  content 
of  the  milk.  If  the  farm  is  not  near  a  city 
and  the  product  of  the  dairy’  must  be 
marketed  in  the  form  of  cream,  then  a 
breed  should  be  selected  that  will  produce 
milk  high  in  butterfat. 

However,  if  the  dairy  owner  is  able  to 
use  his  skim  milk  in  feeding  calves,  pigs, 
or  poultry  this  may  not  be  a  factor  and 
the  larger  breeds  may  prove  as  profitable 
producers  for  cream  market  as  the  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys. 

Farmers  close  to  metropolitan  districts 
benefit  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
markets  for  dairy  products.  Nevertheless, 
a  surv’cy  should  be  made  to  determine 
which  of  the  products  are  well  supplied, 
which  has  small  supply  and  big  demand, 
so  that  the  least  competitive  field  is 
entered.  The  whole  milk  wants  in  a  given 
area  may  be  oversupplied  whereas  there 
may  be  scarcity  of  cream  and  other  dairy 
products.  In  that  case  a  farmer  would  be 
foolish  to  stock  a  herd  giving  volume 
rather  than  richness.  There  may  be  de¬ 
hydrating,  candv,  or  cheese  factories  in 
the  vicinity  which  will  have  a  very  definite 
bearing  on  the  type  of  milk  in  demand. 

As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  only  two 
markets  open  for  dairy  farmers  in  metro¬ 
politan  districts,  for  whole  milk  and  spe¬ 
cial  trademark  whole  milk  such  as  Golden 
Guernsey’  and  Jersey  Creatnline.  The 
ordinary'  dairyman  does  not  produce  and 
sell  cheese,  cream  and  butter  or  any  other 
special  dairy’  products  at  a  profit  in  the 
high  competitive  metropolitan  markets. 
These  products  are  made  and  marketed 
by  creameries  buying  the  whole  milk.  If 
the  dairyman  is  selling  his  whole  milk  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  the  high  testing  breeds  arc  not  so  well 
adapted,  because  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  part  of  the  fat  in  order  to  hav’e 
the  correct  proportion  of  fat  to  solids-not- 
fat. 

It  is  advisable  also  to  consider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  dairy  farming,  as  the 
choice  of  a  breed  is  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  type  of  dairying  that  is  to  be 
practiced.  Dairy  farming  varies  widely 
with  different  conditions.  The  general 
dairy  farms  may  be  classified  on  at  least 
three  basis:  (1)  the  intensity  with  which 
dairying  is  practiced  (2)  the  kind  of  cat¬ 
tle  used  and  (3)  the  products  marketed. 
On  the  basis  of  intensity,  we  have  three 
groups  of  dairy  farms.  They  are :  ( 1 ) 
specialized  dairy  farms  (2)  diversified 
farms  (3)  farms  where  dairy’ing  is  but 
a  side-line.  The  specialized  dairy  farms 
are  those  of  which  the  major  or  sole  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  milk. 
These  dairies  are  usually  located  close  to 
large  cities  with  good  markets  where  the 
land  is  usually  too  expensive  to  use  for 


THE  AYERSHIRE  ranks  third  in  size  and  milk  yield  and  ties  for  fourth  in  butterfat. 


THE  BROWN  SWISS  is  rugged  and  ranks  high  in  size,  milk  yield  and  butterfat  content. 


THE  MILKING  SHORTHORN  is  better  for  beef  than  milk  but  makes  a  good  family  cow. 
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THE  DAIRY  BREEDS  thrive  best  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  their  origins.  The  Brown  Swiss  were  developed  on  the  sparse 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  are  considered  the  best  grazers  under  adverse  conditions.  On  ample  pasture,  all  breeds  do  well. 


producing  feed  for  cattle,  and  for  most 
profitable  dairy  farming  in  this  area,  a 
breed  which  gives  a  large  amount  of  milk 
is  the  most  satisfactory'.  On  the  diversi¬ 
fied  dairy  farms,  we  find  that  any  one  of 
the  major  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  On  the  third  type  of 
dairy  farm  w’here  dairying  is  a  side-line, 
usually  one  of  the  heavier  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  or  a  dual  purpose  breed  of  cattle  is 
more  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  high  producing  cows 
of  the  various  breeds  convert  feed  into 
milk.  Therefore,  whether  or  not  the  feed 
is  raised  on  the  farm  or  imported  should 
have  little  bearing  on  the  selection  of  a 
breed.  However,  when  pastures  are  scant 
the  differences  in  grazing  ability  of  the 
several  breeds  are  sufficient  to  merit  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss 
are  usually  considered  the  best  grazers 
under  adverse  conditions.  Where  pastures 
are  ample  there  is  no  difference  in  breeds 
in  grazing  ability. 

The  climate  is  another  very  imp>ortant 
factor.  Some  breeds,  from  their  inherit¬ 


ance,  can  withstand  more  cold  than  others; 
some  demand  a  more  equable  climate, 
others  thrive  in  the  warmer  areas,  and  still 
others  cannot  stand  extremes. 

For  hot  climates  the  small  breeds  are 
somewhat  superior,  while  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals  are  able  to  stand  cold  better.  How¬ 
ever,  with  modern  housing  conditions  the 
question  of  climate  is  not  a  major  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  selection  of  a  breed. 

Some  breeds,  being  highly  developed  for 
sfjecialized  functions,  are  temjjeramental 
and  delicate,  requiring  more  expert  hand¬ 
ling  and  more  care.  Some  seem  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  disease  and  ailments. 
Some  are  rugged  and  require  little  or  no 
attention  except  shelter  and  feed.  The 
higher  bred  animal,  like  an  intricate  piece 
of  machinery,  needs  more  attention. 

The  advantages  of  selecting  a  breed 
common  in  the  community  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  you  want  to  do  some 
trading  to  bring  new  blood  into  your  herd 
or  to  increase  its  size,  or  if  you  dep>end  on 
other  herds  to  supply  the  bulls  for  your 
breeding  program,  then  the  proximity  of 
the  same  breed  is  very  desirable.  Trans¬ 


portation  and  the  time  required  to  gain 
these  services  if  they  are  not  available  in 
your  community  may  be  decisive  factors. 

The  Dairy  Breeds 

With  the  particular  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  own  farm  in  mind, 
thoroughly  surveyed  from  the  angles  of 
geography,  markets,  feed  supply,  and  man¬ 
agement  possibilities,  the  buyer  should  sit 
down  with  the  characteristics  of  each 
breed  before  him  and  choose  the  one  best 
fitted  to  his  farm. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that 
the  variation  betwen  individuals  within 
any  one  breed  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  variation  between  breeds.  Therefore, 
the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
selection  of  the  individual  animal  rather 
than  the  selection  of  a  breed. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  breeds 
and  various  mixed  and  indeterminate 
breeds,  but  if  pure  bred  cattle  are  wanted 
the  choice  will  fall  among  the  following: 
Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey, 
and  Jersey.  These  are  named  in  the  order 
of  their  size. 

While  the  size  of  popular  dairy  breeds 
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are  usually  ranked  in  this  order  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  various  breeds  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  Holstein  is,  for  instance, 
a  little  smaller  than  in  the  central  and 
western  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
middle  west  and  west  the  Brown  Swiss 
are  frequently  heavier  than  the  Holstein  in 
New  England. 

Not  only  is  there  considerable  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  adult  animals,  but  there 
is  also  a  great  variation  in  the  size  of  their 
calves  at  birth.  There  seems  to  be  also  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
calf  and  its  ability  to  resist  low  tempera¬ 
tures  and  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
larger  calves  are  better  able  to  survive 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  Just  as 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
different  breeds,  there  is  also  considerable 
variation  among  the  animals  within  a 
breed.  The  weights  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  tables  are  to  be  regarded  as  rela¬ 
tive  and  average  and  in  any  given  locality 
these  weights  may  not  altogether  hold 
true. 

Beef  Value  of  Dairy  Cattle 

The  beef  value  of  a  calf,  or  cow  that  is 
no  longer  profitable  as  a  dairy  animal,  is 
of  major  importance.  Every  dairyman 
must,  at  one  time  or  another,  dispose  of 
old  and  unfit  cows  and  he  is  constantly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
surplus  bull  calves.  How  much  these  will 
bring  as  beef  is  an  important  factor  in 
selecting  a  breed.  In  the  best  condition 
the  Ayrshire  will  probably  bring  the  most 
as  a  beef  animal,  but  the  Brown  Swiss 
and  the  Holstein,  because  of  their  size,  are 
also  prized  for  their  beef  qualities.  The 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  ranked  at  the 


THE  JERSEY  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  dairy  breeds,  smallest  in  size,  richest  in  milk. 


MIXED  HERDS  of  scrub  cows  have  almost  disappeared  from  American  farms.  Once  a  sort  of  compromise  between  milk  and  beef,  they 
are  being  replaced  by  stock  bred  exclusively  for  beef  or  for  milk.  Farmers  have  learned  you  can’t  have  both  from  the  same  animal. 
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FIRST  AFRICANDER  calf  born  in  the  United  States.  Brought  from  Africa  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  this  breed  is  being  developed  for  the  humid  Gulf  Coast  region. 


BULLS  from  o  herd  of  Norwegians  recently  introduced  into  this  country  for  the 
cold  areas.  The  smallest  of  oil  dairy  cattle,  they  are  sturdy  and  stocky. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FIVE  AAAJOR  BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE 


BROWN  HOLSTEIN- 

CH.AR.^CTERISTIC  .AYRSHIRE  SWISS  GUERNSEY  FRIESI.AN  JERSEY 

Place  of  Origin .  Scotland  Switzer-  Guernsey  Holland  Jersey 

land  Isle  Friesland 

Rank  in  Size .  3  2  4  1  5 

Approxmate  number  of  re¬ 
corded  animals,  1940 .  77,000  50,250  243,750  527.850  299,000 

Desirable  milk  yield,  pounds..  8,000  8,500  6,400  9..500  6,000 

Average  per  cent  fat  con. 

tent  of  milk .  4.00  4.00  5.00  3.45  5.40 

Desirable  size  mature  bulls....  1700-2000  1800-2500  1600-1800  2250  1500 

Desirable  age  at  6rst  calving..  26-28  Mo.  30-34  Mo.  25-27  Mo.  27-30  Mo.  23-25  Mo. 
Desirable  live  weight  cows 

in  milk  . .'. .  1100-1400  1300-1400  1100  1400-1500  1000 


bottom  of  the  list  because  of  their  lack  of 
size  and  smoothness  and  because  the  fat  is 
yellowish  in  color.  Brown  Swiss  and  Hol¬ 
stein  veal  calves  are  ranked  above  Ayrshire 
calves.  The  farmer  who  has  a  small  herd 
of  dairy  cattle,  or  one  or  two  animals  just 
for  table  milk,  will  do  well  to  consider  a 
dual  purpose  animal  which  can  produce  a 
good  quality  beef  as  well  as  milk. 

Milk  Production 

In  milk  yield  the  Holstein  ranks  6rst, 
followed  in  order  by  the  Brown  Swiss. 
.Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  One  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
is  considerable  variability  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  within  a  breed  and  that  a  great 
Jersey  might  yield  decidedly  more  than  a 
sad  Holstein. 

In  percentage  of  butterfat  content  the 
order  is  almost  rev'ersed.  The  Jersey  ranks 
6rst,  followed  by  the  Guernsey  with  the 
.Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss  essentially  the 
same  and  the  Holstein  the  lowest.  The 
accompanying  table  will  show  the  average 
butterfat  content  of  the  different  breeds. 

Special  Markets 

Specialized  demand  built  up  through 
advertising  can  increase  the  value  of  any 
one  breed.  Golden  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
Greamline  milk  sold  under  those  labels 
are  popular  because  of  their  rich  color  and 
guaranteed  high  test.  Not  every  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  farm  can  secure  the  right  to  sell 
Golden  Guernsey  milk  under  the  licensed 
national  label.  Critical  sanitation  stand¬ 
ards  and  an  average  4.5  butterfat  content 
must  be  met.  The  same  is  true  for  Jersey 
Creamline  milk. 

Some  hospitals  demand  the  low  per¬ 
centage  butterfat  such  as  is  yielded  by  the 
Holstein,  while  others  demand  Ayrshire 
milk  because  of  its  well-balanced  compo.si- 
tion.  Where  such  markets  are  available 
and  demand  is  greater  than  supply  in  a 
given  locality,  this  factor  mav  be  im¬ 
portant  in  choosing  a  breed.  If  the  dairv- 
man  lives  in  a  locality  which  is  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperatures  or  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  rugged  and  primitive,  he  will 
do  well  to  choose  a  sturdy  breed.  The 
.Ayrshires.  having  originated  in  south¬ 
western  Scotland,  are  well  adapted  to 
rough  grazing  and  hilly  and  rocky 
country.  The  Brown  Swi.ss,  native  to 
Switzerland,  are  accustomed  to  rough 
mountain  grazing  and  to  great  extremes  in 
temp>eraturcs.  Both  the  Jersey  and  the 
Guernsey  originated  on  islands  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  where  the  climate  is  tem¬ 
perate  and  are,  therefore,  more  delicate 
and  less  adaptable  to  extremes  and  rugged 
conditions  than  the  other  breeds.  Both 
were  bred  for  beauty  and  reHnement, 
rather  than  for  their  hardy  qualities. 

Dual  Purpose  Callle 

There  are  a  number  of  breeds  of  cattle 
sometimes  characterized  as  dual  purpose. 
The  term  is  used  to  designate  those  breeds 
which  arc  a  compromise  between  beef  and 
dairy  types.  .As  a  rule,  they  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  large  quantity  of  milk  soon  after 
calving,  but  go  dry  for  as  much  as  three 
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THE  GUERNSEY  tops  the  Jersey  in  yield,  falls  a  little  below  in  butterfot. 


months  before  a  calf  is  born.  They  fleshen 
up  easily.  Their  calves  are  relatively  large 
at  birth  and  put  on  weight  readily,  and 
sell  for  a  good  price  as  beef  cattle.  Very 
often  they  are  raised  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  drop  one  calf,  after  which  they 
are  milked  for  a  short  time  and  then  both 
the  calf  and  mother  are  fattened  and  mar¬ 
keted  for  beef. 

The  Shorthorn  breed,  nominally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  beef  animal  entirely,  has  been 
developed  in  England  as  a  dual  purpose 
animal.  There  is  some  question  of  the 
dairy  value  of  the  so-called  milking  Short¬ 
horn.  Others  in  this  category  are  the  Red 
Polls,  the  Devon,  the  Dutch  Belted,  and 
the  French  Canadian. 

Breeders  Associations 

The  interest  of  each  breed  is  fostered  by 
an  organization  of  its  own.  These  organi¬ 
zations  register  the  pure  bred  animals  and 
exercise  general  supervision  over  testing 
and  production  records. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association, 
established  in  1875,  is  located  at  Brandon, 
Vermont. 

The  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Association, 
established  in  1888,  has  its  headquarters  at 
Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
was  established  in  1877,  with  headquarters 
in  Peterborough.  New  Hampshire. 

The  present  Holstein-Friesian  Associ¬ 
ation,  established  in  1885,  was  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  Holstein  Herdbook  Associ¬ 
ation,  organized  in  1873,  and  the  Dutch 
Friesian  Association,  founded  in  1882. 
This  association  has  headquarters  at 
Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was 
founded  in  1868,  and  is  located  at  324  W. 
23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Personal  I’referenee 

Very  often  the  choice  of  a  breed  is 
made  solely  on  the  appearances  of  the 
animal,  its  color,  conformation  and  dis¬ 
position.  When  a  woman  buys  a  hat  her 
one  basis  for  choice  seems  to  be  a  temper¬ 
amental  one.  At  least  it  seems  so  to  men. 
This  same  method  of  choice  seems  to  be 
operative  in  the  choice  of  dairy  cattle 
breeds.  One  cattle  breeder  said  recently 
that  he  knew  what  breed  a  buyer  liked  be¬ 
fore  he  opened  his  mouth.  The  small, 
sprightly  man,  dressed  neatly  and  precise¬ 
ly,  likes  the  Jersey,  he  said;  and  the  big 
fellow,  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  is  likely  to  prefer  the  Holstein  or 
the  Brown  Swiss.  Some  choose  solely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  like  a 
certain  color  or  conformation.  Others  just 
“like”  a  certain  breed  for  the  same  unex¬ 
plainable  reason  that  they  like  a  sharp 
cheese,  a  blonde,  or  well  water. 

Three  of  the  major  breeds  are  naturally 
s|X)tted.  These  are  the  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Ayrshire.  The  Holsteins  are  sharply 
black  and  white  spotted.  The  Guernsey 
is  of  a  light  brown  or  orange-fawn  color, 
occasionally  approaching  brownish  red 
with  white  markings.  They  usually  have 
a  buff  colored  muzzle  and  are  pinkish 


around  the  eyes  and  around  the  unhaired 
portions  of  the  body.  The  Ayrshire  has 
varying  shades  of  red,  approaching  black, 
with  spots  of  white.  The  Jersey  is  usually 
solid  color,  varying  from  a  lightish  fawn 
to  black.  Sometimes  spots  of  white  occur 
in  this  breed.  They  have  dark  muzzles 
and  dark  pigmentation  around  the  eyes 
and  unhaired  portions  of  the  body.  The 
Brown  Swiss  is  usually  solid  colored  with 
black  switch,  nose,  tongue,  and  horn  tips. 
The  basic  color  may  vary  from  fawn  or 
mouse  to  almost  black. 

The  Holstein  and  the  Brown  Swiss  are 
stocky  and  rugged  looking,  while  the 
Guernsey  and  the  Jersey  are  delicate  and 
rehned  with  small  features  and  soft  eyes. 
They  are  not  as  phlegmatic  as  the  Hol¬ 
stein  or  Brown  Swiss. 

Minor  considerations  in  the  choice  of  a 
breed  might  be  mentioned  in  conclusion. 
If  the  owner  is  sure  of  his  owm  knowledge 
of  dairying  and  the  care  of  his  herd,  he 
need  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  breed  re¬ 
quiring  the  maximum  amount  of  attention. 
If  expert  help  is  difficult  to  obtain,  one  of 
the  more  rugged  breeds  would  be  desir¬ 


able,  although  dairymen  say  there  is  no 
breed  which  does  not  require  the  “maxi¬ 
mum”  amount  of  attention. 

If  he  selects  a  breed  high  in  the  yield 
of  butterfat  and  intends  to  market  cream 
or  butter  alone,  he  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  profitable  disposal  of  the 
skim  milk.  In  this  case,  he  might  carry  on 
a  profitable  hog,  veal  or  chicken  feeding 
program  in  conjunction  with  a  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  One  hundred  pounds  of  skim  milk 
for  hog  feeding  purposes  is  equivalent  to 
one-half  bushel  of  com.  On  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  that  makes  skim  milk  worth  60  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  to  the  hog  feeder.  When 
there  is  this  sort  of  profitable  outlet  for 
skim  milk,  the  higher  yielding  breeds  may 
be  favored  rather  than  the  breeds  giving 
a  higher  yield  in  butterfat. 

Any  dai^  breed  can  be  successfully 
managed  on  any  farm  in  America,  but 
because  of  markets  and  feed  supply,  a 
particular  breed  may  have  slight  dollar 
return  advantages  over  all  others.  It  is  the 
consideration  of  these  small  but  important 
differences  which  will  give  the  dairv- 
farmer  the  maximum  return. 


Birth  Weights  of  Calves  of  the  Dairy  Breeds 

Average 

Per  Cent 

Average 

Weight 

of  Dam’s 

Weight, 

of  Dams, 

Weight 

Jersey . 

.  55 

867 

6.35 

Holstein . 

.  89 

1137 

7.83 

Guernsey . 

.  71 

996 

7.03 

Ayrshire . 

.  72 

983 

6.41 

Brown  Swiss 

.  100 

1123 

8.90 
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Aunt  Phoebe  Banks 

LADY  FROM  ARKANSAS 


AUNT  PHOEBE  fattens  a  pig  each  year,  feeding  it  skim  milk  and  table  scraps.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  butchers  it  for  her,  but  she  smokes  her  own  hams  and  bacon  and  cans  the  sausage. 
This,  with  a  little  store  bought  meat  and  a  chicken  now  and  then,  provides  her  entire 
winter  meat  supply.  She  babies  the  pig,  misses  it  for  days  after  it  is  butchered. 


.A.unt  Phoebe  Banks,  aged  86, 
tough  as  rawhide  and  gentle  as  a  saint, 
came  out  to  Arkansas  from  Connecticut 
when  she  was  a  girl.  She  helped  her  father 
and  brothers  clear  a  section  of  land,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  raised  a  family.  When  her  hus¬ 
band  died  twenty  years  ago  she  wore  out 
her  grief  in  the  fields,  bringing  in  the 
unfinished  harvest. 

She  lives  on  her  little  farm,  cares  for 
her  kitchen  garden,  keeps  a  cow,  a  pig, 
and  a  dozen  red  hens,  and  puts  up  vast 
quantities  of  food  which  she  stuffs  into 
her  grandchildren  when  they  come  to 
visit  her. 

She  rises  at  5:30,  has  her  small  break¬ 
fast,  and  does  the  chores.  In  summer  she 
weeds  her  cabbages  and  turnips,  milks  her 
cow,  chums  the  cream,  does  her  preserv¬ 
ing  and  canning.  In  winter  she  quilts  and 
mends.  She  totes  buttermilk  and  pumpkin 
pies  to  old  friends,  exchanges  small  talk, 
catches  up  on  gossip. 

She  heats  her  water  for  her  washing  in  a 
black  pot  in  her  yard,  scrubs  her  Mother 
Hubbard  dresses  on  a  tin  washboard.  She 
makes  her  own  lye  soap. 

In  1935  she  had  an  attack  of  flu  and 
didn’t  winter  well.  That  has  been  her  only 
illness,  although  she  has  a  touch  of  rheu¬ 
matism  now  and  then.  She  believes  in 
poultices  and  rub-ons  and  hot  herb  tea  for 
sick  folks.  She  reads  her  Bible  daily  and 
goes  on  Sunday  to  the  little  oak  church 
near  her  home. 

When  she  was  younger  she  made  regu¬ 
lar  trips  to  town  to  sell  her  produce,  driv¬ 
ing  a  lazy  mule  named  George.  She  makes 
these  trips  rarely  now,  what  with  the 
rheumati.sm  and  George’s  advanced  age. 


Aunt  Phoebe  can’t  be  pushed  around. 
She  boils  with  righteous  anger  and  lets 
fly  with  ancient  rural  epithets,  but  all  her 
vices  are  gentle  ones.  A  cherry  appears  on 
the  end  of  her  nose  in  winter,  the  result 
of  a  frost  bite  in  ’84. 

Aunt  Phoebe  is  as  independent  as  a  hog 
on  ice.  She  disdains  help  for  herself,  gives 
it  freely  to  others.  The  dinner  bell  in  the 
yard  which  once  called  her  husband  from 


the  fields  at  noon  time  is  her  telephone, 
rung  in  case  of  fire  or  emergency. 

She  likes  people;  she  likes  to  have  her 
photograph  taken,  but  sits  as  stiff  as  a 
ramrod  and  is  self-conscious  when  a  cam¬ 
era  is  anywhere  in  the  house.  She  talks  to 
herself,  to  her  pig  and  her  cow  and  the 
rooster.  She  hates  Republicans,  spurns 
sympathy,  wears  no  man’s  collar.  You’ll 
accept  Aunt  Phoebe  on  her  own  terms. 
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FARM  STOCK  FROM  TEST  TUBES 

BY  G.  W.  SALISBURY 


A  COW  in  heat  has  the  very  Old  Nick  In  course  of  time  this  f>eriodic  chore  of  creased  to  the  point  where  farmer-owned 

in  her.  She  bawls,  throws  her  the  small  farmer  will  become  increasingly  organizations  are  breeding  probably  as 

weight  about  and  jumps  fences.  rare.  He  now  has  recourse  to  a  modern  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  cows  by 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  sight  of  a  couple  and  thoroughly  scientific  service  that  he  this  means  this  year, 

of  men  tiy'ing  to  drive  a  cow  down  a  coun-  can  bring  to  his  farm  by  a  telephone  call. 

tr\’  road  to  the  nearest  bull  was  a  common  I'his  is  artificial  insemination.  During  one  recent  month  nearly  500 

sight.  There  she  was  serviced  for  the  tra-  Probably  no  recent  development  in  the  cows  were  artificially  bred  to  one  bull  in 
ditional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  the  owner  entire  agricultural  field  has  created  more  the  State  of  New  York.  Under  natural 

prayed  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  repeat  interest  than  has  artificial  insemination.  serv'ice  this  same  bull  would  undoubtedly 

the  performance  in  three  weeks.  The  prox-  Expanding  from  a  modest  beginning  in  have  bred  less  than  100  cow's  in  an  entire 

imity  of  the  bull,  rather  than  his  breeding,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  1938,  the  year.  On  the  average  dairy  farm  in  that 

was  paramount.  The  result  was  a  steadily  cooperative  program  of  breeding  dairy  state  he  would  probably  have  been  bred  to 

deteriorating  brand  of  live  stock.  cows  by  artificial  insemination  has  in-  fewer  than  25  cows  a  vf*ar.  .Already  there 


WHEN  BREEDING  goes  to  the  laboratory  the  quality  of  livestock  jumps  ahead.  A  single  bull  can  service  the  dairy  herds  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  By  the  old  method  a  single  bull  can  breed  only  a  few  cows  each  week;  by  the  new  method,  a  single  ejaculation  will 
provide  enough  semen  for  300  cows.  The  test  tube  which  Dr.  Salisbury  holds  in  his  hand  will  service  fifteen  cows  safely  and  easily. 
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THE  OLD  WAY  is  hazardous,  the  sire's  service  is  very  limited,  it  takes  time  and  is  inconvenient  and  costly.  The  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  of  horses,  mules  and  hogs  is  somewhere  in  the  cards  but  is  not  yet  as  much  in  demand  nor  as  efficient  as  that  for  cattle. 


are  bulls  in  active  artificial  service  that  to  service  a  small  herd,  the  farmer  is  out  amined  by  trained  technicians,  diluted 

have  sired  1500  calves.  If  the  technical  of  pocket.  with  suitable  diluting  fluids,  and  prepared 

developments  continue  in  this  field  at  a  In  its  simplest  terms  the  technique  of  for  transportation  to  the  farm  or  for  ship- 

rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  past  six  artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cows  is  ment  to  some  distant  point, 

years  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  not  a  particularly  difEcult  process.  In  its  Cows  in  estrus,  or  heat,  are  inseminated 
the  future,  some  bulls  may  be  bred  to  particulars — in  those  things  which  make  it  with  the  diluted  semen  by  means  of  a 

several  thousand  cows  each  vear.  This  successful  and  useful — it  is  a  complicated  small-bore  glass  or  composition  tube  di¬ 
technique  of  dairy  cattle  breeding  has  an  and  technical  business.  Briefly,  the  semen,  rectly  into  the  reproductive  tract.  The 

enormous  potential  for  good.  A  bull  re-  containing  the  male  germ  cells  or  sjaerma-  diluted  semen  is  usually  introduced  into 

quires  27  bushels  of  corn.  .500  pounds  of  tozoa,  is  collected  from  the  bull  at  peri-  the  uterus  or  the  passage  opening  into  this 

supplement,  and  two  tons  of  hav  per  year  odic  interv’als  by  means  of  a  semen  col-  organ.  The  tube  is  guided  into  the  pas- 

to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  The  cost  of  lector.  The  process  is  entirely  natural  and  sage  by  a  varietv  of  means.  In  the  hands 

this  feed  will  cover  the  insemination  fees  in  the  hands  of  a  good  operator  is  not  of  a  good  inseminator  remarkably  success- 

for  a  large  herd  of  cows.  If  a  bull  is  kept  harmful  to  the  bull.  The  semen  is  ex-  ful  results  have  been  obtained. 
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When  the  experimenters  have  discover¬ 
ed  a  way  to  keep  semen  indefinitely,  when 
it  can  be  stored  in  the  family  icebox  and 
used  when  needed,  then  the  privately 
owned  bull  w'ill  pass  out  of  the  picture. 
A  few  lessons  from  an  exp>ert  inseminator 
should  be  sufficient  to  teach  the  cow 
owner  how  to  do  the  job  of  insemination. 

The  results  of  artificial  breeding  solely 
from  the  standjxfint  of  its  effectiveness  in 
getting  cows  safely  with  calf  are  variable. 
There  are  so  many  factors  which  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  results  that  the  wonder  is  that 
COW’S  ever  conceive  by  artificial  *  breeding. 
How’ever,  good  technicians  using  the 
semen  of  highly  fertile  bulls  in  herds  where 
disease  was  not  a  controlling  factor  have 
obtained  results  entirely  similar  to  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  under  these  circumstances 
with  natural  serv’ice. 

The  fertility  level  of  the  bulls  used,  the 
skill  of  the  inseminator,  the  handling  of 
the  semen,  the  reproductive  health  of  the 
cows  bred,  and  certain  timing  factors  are 
all  important  in  getting  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Provided  the  variable  human  equa¬ 
tion  is  eliminated,  results  are  about  what 
they  would  be  in  natural  serv’ice.  Records 
on  some  herds  show  most  cow’s  conceiving 
on  first  serv’ice,  in  others  many  breedings 


are  necessary  and,  sometimes,  conception 
never  results.  Records  kept  since  1938  in 
New  York  show  that  the  results  have  grad¬ 
ually  improved  with  the  years,  as  the  in- 
seminators,  the  dairymen,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  have  gained  in  experience.  During 
the  past  tw’o  or  three  years  between  50  to 
60  percent  of  the  cows  bred  have  con¬ 
ceived  on  first  service.  These  data  include 
literally  hundreds  of  herds  and  many  in- 
seminators. 

TTie  cow  owner  must  be  alert  to  catch 
the  cow  as  she  is  coming  into  heat,  and 
to  report  it  promptly.  The  period  during 
which  the  cow  will  conceive  varies  as  does 
the  length  of  the  period.  The  signs  are 
unmistakable.  The  cow  bawls,  becomes 
excited  and  jittery,  eats  little,  and  uri¬ 
nates  a  great  deal.  She  rushes  about  as  if 
she  is  looking  for  something,  as  she  in¬ 
deed  is. 

Looking  at  the  results  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  kind  of  calves  produced  it 
can  be  said  that  they  are  just  what  would 
be  expected  from  such  parents.  The  calves 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  would 
have  been  expected  from  the  same  parents 
through  natural  service.  If  the  bull  is 
fertile  there  will  just  be  more  of  them!  As 
far  as  the  w’riter  is  aware  no  calves  from 


artificial  service  have  ever  been  bom  with 
glass  legs,  nor  have  they,  as  cows,  pro¬ 
duced  milk  already  bottled  because  their 
mothers  were  scared  by  a  test-tube. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  that  the  average 
production  of  milk  per  cow  in  the  United 
States  is  too  low  to  support  a  profitable 
dairy  farm  business  and  to  produce  milk 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  consumers.  A 
great  step  towards  solving  this  problem 
can  be  taken  by  increasing  the  average  in¬ 
herited  capacity  of  dairy  cows  to  produce 
milk.  It  has  been  an  axiom  of  dairymen 
that  the  inheritance  for  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  most  rapidly  and  cheaply 
introduced  into  a  herd  through  the  use 
of  superior  dairy  sires.  The  argument,  if 
argument  there  was,  usually  arose  when 
the  definition  of  a  superior  sire  was  called 
for.  Even  in  this  enlightened  age,  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  scrub  dairy  bulls 
peddled  to  farmers  each  year  as  breeding 
males.  The  chances  of  increasing  the  in¬ 
herent  productive  level  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  are  slight  indeed  when  such  bulls 
are  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  bull 
carries  the  pure  bred  label  is  no  gfuarantee 
that  he  will  increase  the  production  of  the 
next  generation.  Adequate  records,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  show  that  less  than  half  of  such  bulls 
increase  production  in  the  herds  of  dairy¬ 
men  for  which  records  are  available.  It  is 
apparent  that  for  wide  use,  such  as  is  the 
case  with  artificial  breeding,  that,  while 
pure-bred  sires  should  be  used,  they  must 
be  carefully  selected  to  do  their  job.  Mis¬ 
takes  in  the  selection  of  bulls  will  prove 
costly.  Bulls  which  decrease  the  average 
production  of  a  herd  are  the  expensive 
bulls  because  they  reduce  farm  income. 

Bulls  proved  to  transmit  satisfactory 
levels  of  milk  and  fat  by  the  production  of 
their  daughters  compared  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  mothers  of  these  daughters 
should  be  the  backbone  of  any  artificial 
insemination  program.  Unproved  sires 
backed  by  satisfactory  production  on  both 
sides  of  the  pedigree  can  be  used,  and, 
probably  will  be  extensively  used,  for  satis¬ 
factory  proved  sires  are  scarce.  However, 
an  untried  sire  is  a  gamble,  though  the 
odds  may  be  tipped  in  the  dairymen’s 
favor  almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  satisfactory  information  he  has 
available  concerning  the  production  of 
that  bull’s  paternal  half-sisters,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  dam  and  her  daughters  and 
the  production  of  other  close  relatives. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  records  of  pro¬ 
duction  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  breed¬ 
ing  bulls  be  made  under  conditions  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  conditions  on  the  farms  where 
the  bulls  are  to  be  used.  Forced  records  of 
production  give  information  on  the  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  of  dairy  animals  which 
must  be  greatly  deflated  before  it  can  be 
applied  to  conditions  on  average  dairy 
farms.  Dairy  farmers  must  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  proving  of  their  own  bulls. 


A  "TEASER"  COW  used  to  excite  the  bull.  The  cow  need  not  be  in  heat  but  must 
be  securely  tied  in  a  breeding  rock.  In  some  coses  o  dummy  arrangement  is  used. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  in  artificial  insemination.  The  bull  is  led  to  the  "teaser"  cow.  He  works  himself  into  o  fine  fervor,  paws 
the  ground  lustily,  and  snorts.  He  will  ejaculate  6  cc.  of  semen.  A  liquor  jigger  will  hold  it,  but  it  will  fertilize  300  cows. 


C^onstructive  programs  for  aiding  the 
dairvmen  in  this  difficult  venture  will  have 
to  be  established  in  the  areas  where  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  is  to  be  used.  Wide- 
scale  application  of  a  program  for  finding 
the  superior  breeding  animals  in  any  area 
requires  a  well-integrated  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  between  the  dairv’men,  local  farm  ad¬ 
visers  or  extension  agents  and  the  state 
or  federal  extension  agencies  set-up  for 
that  purpose. 

Today,  far  too  little  effort  is  expended 
in  this  direction  and  many  of  the  bulls 
now  in  use  in  artificial  insemination  are 
not  good  enough.  Herein  rests  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  well-established  large 
breeding  establishment  that  produces  good 
breeding  males.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  bulls  will  be  bred  to  so  many  more 
cows  than  would  normally  be  the  case  will 
prove  without  much  doubt  just  what  that 
bull  was  capable  of  doing.  Such  careful 
scrutinizing  of  breeding  bulls  will  tend  to 
weed  out  many  counterfeits.  The  weeding 


process  should  be  done  before  a  poor  bull 
has  done  irreparable  damage. 

The  results  of  artificial  breeding  in  co¬ 
operative,  farmer-owned  organizations 
from  the  standpoint  of  financial  success  or 
failure  has  been  just  as  variable  as  the 
human  beings  directing  it.  Some  cooper¬ 
atives  have  flopped  dismally  due  to  busi¬ 
ness  mismanagement,  to  the  use  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  bulls,  to  the  inability  of  the  insemi- 
nator  to  get  cows  in  calf  because  the  se¬ 
men  had  deteriorated,  the  cow  was  not  in 
heat,  or  the  clumsiness  of  the  insemina- 
tor.  The  cost  of  membership  varies  from 
$5.00  to  $25  with  refunds  if  the  associa¬ 
tion  prosfjers.  Fees  for  service  range  from 
$5  up  with  smaller  amounts  for  second 
and  third  service  for  the  same  cow.  The 
owner  of  one  or  two  cows  or  a  small  herd 
is  better  off  to  purchase  service  outright 
and  membership  in  an  association  is 
scarcely  profitable. 

Other  organizations  have  weathered  the 
trials  of  early  growth  in  a  satisfactorv' 


manner  and  are  operating  within  their  in¬ 
come.  There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  too  many  such  organizations  to  start 
operations  with  insufficient  working  capi¬ 
tal  and  too  few  cows  signed  to  be  arti¬ 
ficially  bred. 

Organization  failures  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  cases  where  the  program  has  not 
been  coofierative  and  in  which  each  farm¬ 
er  has  not  had  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  organization.  The  small  dairyman 
has  seen  in  this  program  an  opportunity 
of  freeing  himself  from  the  virtual  slavery 
of  being  tied  to  a  low-producing  cow.  Our 
experience  would  tend  to  indicate  that  he 
intends  to  control  his  own  destiny  if  he  can 
possibly  do  so.  He  lacks  interest  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  does  not  come  from  within 
himself. 

When  artificial  insemination  was  first 
started  in  this  country  its  pros  and  con< 
were  frequently  aired.  In  fact,  many  state¬ 
ments  about  it  produced  much  more  heat 
than  thev  threw  light  on  the  subject.  It 
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was  variously  argued  that  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  would  ruin  the  bull  market,  that  it 
just  would  not  work,  that  it  was  “agin 
nature,”  and  that  the  whole  dair\’  cattle 
breeding  business  would  be  dealt  a  serious 
blow. 

In  spite  of  what  was  said,  artificial 
breeding  has  been  successfully  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  small  dairymen  and  the 
temper  of  the  discussion  has  cooled.  The 
competition  of  artificial  insemination  on 
the  bull  market  has  been  largely  with  the 
so-called  cow-freshener,  and  has  stimulat¬ 
ed  interest  in  better  dairying,  resulting  in 
more  interest  in  better-bred  bulls.  Evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  transfers  of  ownership 
of  pure-bred  dairy  sires  has  been  at  a  high¬ 
er  level  recently  than  in  any  similar  period. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  type  of 
breeding  will  probably  deal  severely  with 
the  scrub  bull.  Artificial  insemination  has 
its  greatest  advantage  for  the  small  oper¬ 
ator  who  cannot  afford  to  individually 
own  as  good  bulls  as  he  can  use  cooper¬ 
atively.  The  program  should  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  for  the  best  bulls. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  what 
groups  or  interests  were  opposed  to  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  with  dairy  cattle.  No 
organized  or  wide-spread  opposition  to  the 
practice  has  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
Certainly  some  breeders,  some  dealers, 
some  veterinarians,  some  breed  association 
men,  some  agricultural  journalists,  some 
professors  in  the  colleges  and  some  others 
did  express  opposition  to  it.  No  group  or 
interest,  however,  was  unanimous  in  its 
opinion,  nor  was  any  campaign  waged 
against  it.  Rather  the  converse  was  true. 
Probably  no  technique  in  dairy  cattle 
breeding  was  more  universally  backed  than 
w’as  artificial  insemination,  but  the  claims 
for  it  have  far  out-reached  what  it  was 
able  to  do.  After  all  it’s  just  another  way 
of  mating  two  animals,  and,  while  more 
cows  can  be  bred  with  a  single  service  than 
is  possible  with  natural  service,  it  has  no 
other  important  virtues. 

Because  artificial  insemination  has  w'ithin 
it  potentialities  for  good  by  multiplying  the 
value  of  a  sire  able  to  transmit  proper  type 
and  high  yields  of  milk  and  fat,  it  also  has 
potentialities  for  harm.  Picture,  if  you 
will,  the  harm  that  could  result  from  the 
widespread  artificial  use  of  a  sire  that 
transmitted  some  dread  disease.  Or,  im¬ 
agine  the  result  if  a  bull  were  used  to 
breed  thousands  of  cows  that  decreased  fat 
production  of  his  daughters  fifty  or  more 
pounds  below  the  level  of  their  dams. 
Artificial  insemination  on  a  broad  scale 
carries  with  it  not  only  opportunity,  but 
responsibility! 

This  program  of  dairy  cattle  breeding  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  unceasing  work  of 
men  in  colleges  of  agriculture  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  credit  for  this  development  is  due 
almost  exclusively  to  them.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  work  was  first  organized  as  an 
extension  project  of  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  particular  state  in  question. 
Obviously  support  and  aid  came  from 
many  sources  but  the  vision  and  the  plan 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  men  in  the 


THE  SEMEN  is  ejaculated  into  an  artificial  vagina  and  a  rubber  cone  or  funnel  diverts  it 
into  a  test  tube.  Water  at  108-110  degrees  keeps  the  funnel  slightly  above  body  heat. 


THE  SEMEN  is  takn  from  the  artificial  vagina.  It  is  examined  under  a  microscope  and 
thoroughly  tested  for  motility,  livability,  and  concentration  of  spermatozoa  or  life  cells. 


colleges.  Outstanding  among  this  group 
were  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Dairyman  in 
New  Jersey,  S.  J.  Brownell,  Extension 
nain,'man  in  New  York,  E.  E.  Heizer,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  many 
others.  The  research  contributions  of  the 
laboratories  in  a  number  of  the  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  has  been  largely  responsibh- 
for  the  technical  success  of  the  work. 

The  largest  artificial  breeding  operatiotw 
are  largely  confined  to  the  dairv’  states  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  How¬ 
ever,  successful  organizations  are  being  op¬ 
erated  in  many  other  states  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Use  in  Horse  HreeiUng 

Artificial  insemination  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  in  other  classes  of  stock. 
Its  use  in  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been 
limited  because  of  the  difficulties  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  semen  fertile  for  more  than  a  few 
hours.  However,  it  is  frequently  used  in 
the  breeding  of  mules  and  in  other  spe¬ 
cialized  cases  but  not  on  a  scale  compar¬ 
able  to  that  with  dairy  cattle.  With  swine 
its  use,  also,  has  been  limited  to  inability 
to  keep  the  spermatozoa  alive  for  extended 
periods.  With  sheep  this  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  does  not  exist,  but  economic  de¬ 
mand  has  not  resulted  in  wide  use  of  the 
practice  with  this  species  in  America.  In 
specialized  cases  artificial  breeding  has 
been  used  in  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle 
even  under  range  conditions.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  more  application  than  it 
has  been  given. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  and 
economics  it  would  appear  that  for  some 
time  to  come  artificial  insemination  will 
have  its  greatest  commercial  application 
with  dairy  cattle.  It  is  a  program  which 
calls  for  many  controls  and  counter¬ 
checks,  especially  as  concerns  the  kind  of 
bulls  used.  The  future  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  tied  up  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Will  it  aid  in  improving  the  in¬ 
come  of  dairy  farmers?”  If  it  does,  it’s  here 
to  stay! 

The  Arabs  Were  First 

Artificial  insemination  was  practiced  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  breeding  of  horses  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  an  Italian  worker  artificially 
inseminated  dogs  as  early  as  1870.  The 
development  of  the  artificial  vagina  by 
Professor  Elic  Ivanov  of  Russia  and  his 
discovery  that  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  semen  rather  than  holding  it  at 
body  temperature  lengthened  its  life, 
hastened  the  use  of  this  method  of  breed¬ 
ing  in  Russia  and  later  in  Denmark  and 
tbe  United  States. 

The  egg-yolk  buffer,  developed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Phillips  of  the  Department  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  made  it  possible  to  satisfactorily  dilute 
semen  and  keep  it  for  a  longer  time  and 
thus  further  extend  the  service  of  bulls 
used  artificially.  Work  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Salis¬ 
bury  and  associates  at  Cornell  have  shown 
that  semen  can  be  diluted  more  than  was 
first  contemplated. 


THE  SEMEN  SAMPLE  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  egg  yolk,  sealed  in  test  tubes. 


THE  TEST  TUBES  ore  packed  with  a  balloon  of  ice.  Period  of  effectiveness  is  limited. 
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TO  KEEP  in  top  condition  a  bull  must  hove  doily  exercise.  At  some  plants  a  motor  is  substituted  for  the  man  on  the  merry-go-round. 


SOME  BULLS  ore  not  gentle.  The  divided  roil  allows  a  man  to  pass,  but  not  the  bull.  The  first  artificial  insemination  associa¬ 

tion  began  op>eration  in  this  county  in 
May,  1938.  It  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Profes¬ 
sor  Perry  saw  that  method  of  breeding  in 
use  while  visiting  Denmark  and  arranged 
to  bring  Dr.  K.  A.  F.  Larsen  from  Den¬ 
mark  to  this  country  to  advise  and  assist 
with  the  development  of  associations  in 
New  Jersey. 

Samples  of  Stale  Associations 
Ohio;  Dairy  farmers  in  thirty-eight 
counties  in  Northern  and  Western  Ohio 
are  securing  artificial  breeding  service 
through  four  cooperative  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  associations.  To  secure  the  service 
farmers  pay  a  five  dollar  life  membership 
fee.  The  breeding  fee  is  five  dollars  per 
cow  and  is  payable  when  the  cow  is  bred 
the  first  time.  The  five  dollar  fee  pro¬ 
vides  for  three  services,  if  necessary,  to 
get  a  cow  in  calf.  If  more  than  three 
services  are  required,  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  service  is  made.  In  Ohio,  where 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  only  10,500 
herds  with  1 1  or  more  cows,  and  about 
40,800  herds  with  6  to  10  cows,  and  136, 
400  herds  with  less  than  6  cows,  the  cost 
per  cow  of  keeping  bulls  in  small  herds  is 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  service  in 
artificial  breeding  associations. 

Semen  is  delivered  by  sp>ecial  delivery 
mail  in  insulated  boxes  (refrigerated  with 
ice  frozen  in  tin  cans  or  rubber  balloons) 
to  all  inseminatnrs  whose  headquarters  are 
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THIS  IS  THE  PROOF  of  the  pudding.  This  cow  is  from  o  small  herd.  The  owner  can't  afford  to  keep  o  bull  but  he  con  afford 
to  breed  his  cows  from  o  top  bull  at  the  insemination  center.  Effectiveness  of  artificial  insemination  reaches  60  per  cent. 


outside  of  the  county  where  the  bull  stud 
or  farm  is  located.  Most  inseminators  op¬ 
erate  within  a  single  county.  To  get 
service  a  county  organizes  a  unit  with 
enough  members  to  offer  1,500  cows  for 
breeding.  The  inseminator  should  operate 
within  a  twenty-mile  radius  from  his  head¬ 
quarters.  The  smaller  the  territory  and  the 
greater  the  concentration  of  cattle,  the 
less  the  travel  required  for  each  service. 

Each  county  unit  in  an  association  is 
represented  by  a  member  on  a  board  of 
directors  of  the  association.  Members  in 
the  outlying  counties  have  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges  as  members  in  the  county  where  the 
bull  stud  is  located. 

The  Western  Ohio  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  located  at  Celina.  It  provides  ser¬ 
vices  of  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein 
and  Jersey  bulls.  It  has  1885  members 
with  about  14,000  cows  pledged  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Breeding  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  located  at  Defiance.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  480  members  with  2675  cows 
and  maintains  Guernsey,  Holstein  and 
Jersey  sires. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  located  at  Republic  in  Seneca 
County.  It  has  over  2600  members  with 
more  than  20,000  cows. 


The  Northeast  Ohio  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tion  is  located  in  Cortland  in  Trumbull 
County.  It  has  1,300  members  with  about 
8,000  cows. 

Pennsylvania:  In  Pennsylvania  breed¬ 
ing  associations  are  located  at  Lewisburg, 
.Allentown,  Landisville,  Clarion  and  Tunk- 
hannock. 

Indiana:  Artificial  breeding  has  been 
practiced  in  Indiana  for  six  or  seven  years. 
.Associations  now  operated  are  located  in 
Marion,  Indianapolis,  Salem  and  Corydon. 
In  addition  there  are  several  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  one  of  which  is  located  at 
Plymouth  and  another  at  Culver. 

Iowa:  In  Iowa  there  are  nine  artificial 
breeding  associations  in  operation.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  names  of  these  associations 
with  the  number  of  cows  which  each 
serv'es:  Crawford  Co.  Breeders’  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Denison,  2500  cows;  Eastern  Iowa 
.Artificial  Breeding  Association,  Cedar 
Rapids,  1500  cows;  Delaware  Co.  Cooper¬ 
ative  .Artificial  Breeding  Association,  1200 
cows;  Humboldt  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
Humboldt,  1200  cows;  Linn  County  Co¬ 
operative  Artificial  Breeding  .Association, 
Cedar  Rapids,  2900  cows;  North  Cedar 
Co,  Artificial  Breeding  Association,  Clar¬ 
ence,  1000  cows;  North  Iowa  Coop)erative 
Artificial  Breeding  Association,  Kanawha, 


2550  cows;  Northwest  Iowa  Cooperative 
Breeders’  Association,  Sheldon,  1000  cows; 
Palo  Alto  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Emmets- 
burg,  1000  cows. 

Michigan  :  The  Michigan  artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  Incorporated  oper¬ 
ates  from  East  Lansing  where  over  900 
herds  with  9000  or  more  cows  are  using 
the  service.  The  service  was  organized  by 
A.  C.  Baltzer,  of  Michigan  State  College. 
There  are  other  smaller  units  located  in 
the  state. 

Illinois:  There  are  five  ojjerating  in 
Illinois.  One  gf  the  most  successful  is  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Association  which 
will  be  five  years  old  next  April.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  4000  cows  are 
being  bred  to  the  bulls  in  this  organization. 
The  service  fee  is  $7.00  per  cow. 

Missouri:  In  Missouri  various  organi¬ 
zations  will  breed  more  than  7000  cows 
artificially  this  year.  Almost  all  breeding 
associations  in  Missouri  are  privately 
owned  organizations. 

Other  States:  From  other  states  in  the 
mid-west  come  varying  refx)rts  of  success 
and  failure.  On  the  whole  it  seems  ap¬ 
parent  that  artificial  breeding  is  here  to 
stay  and  the  difficulties  which  have  beset 
the  early  attempts  at  organized  artificial 
breeding  will  be  gradually  overcome. 
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A  COW  yields  to  affection.  When  a  dairy  hand  walks  up  to  a  cow  and  drawls,  "Nice  Bessie,  move  over,"  and  sets  himself  down  easily 
beside  her  he  gets  more  milk  every  time  than  if  he  yells,  "Get  over  there,  you  sonofo"  (sic)  with  o  sock  in  her  side  to  help  along. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  MILKING 

BY  C.  E.  WYLIE 

Acorn  picker  that  missed  the  big 
ears  would  be  a  pretty  expensive 
piece  of  machinery',  and  no  farmer 
would  put  up  with  it.  Farmers  tolerate  a 
form  of  careless  harv’est  in  their  dairies 
because  it’s  so  very  easy  to  overlook.  Har¬ 
vest  time  is  twice  daily  and  poor  milkers 
pile  up  unseen  losses. 

Few  people  milk  a  cow  properly.  If  you 
ask  a  group  of  men  at  a  luncheon  club, 

“How  many  of  you  fellows  can  milk  a 
cow?’’,  a  large  number  of  hands  will  go 
up,  because  many  of  them  grew  up  on  a 
farm.  Few  of  them  can  do  a  real  job  of 
milking;  they  handle  the  cow  in  second 
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gear  only.  They  grab  a  teat  and  squeeze  about  milk  secretion  and  how  to  get  the 

and  out  comes  some  milk  and  they  call  milk  out  of  cows  properly.  There  are 

themselves  milkers.  Like  drivers,  some  are  many  investigators  working  on  it.  There’s 

good  and  some  are  dangerous.  A  poor  Dr.  C.  W.  Turner,  of  Missouri,  who  has 

milker  bankrupts  a  farm  if  he  is  permitted  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  process  of  milk 

to  milk  enough  cows.  He  leaves  the  profit  secretion.  He  has  worked  on  small  animals 

in  the  cow,  causes  her  to  go  dry  before  her  and  from  them  he  has  learned  a  great  deal 

time,  and  he  spreads  disease.  about  how  a  cow  secretes  milk.  He  devel- 

In  the  dairy  business  milking  is  often  oped  rabbits  into  pretty  good  milk  pro- 

regarded  as  simple  routine.  The  feeding,  ducers  and  in  one  of  his  lighter  moments 

cleaning  of  bams,  care  of  milk,  sterilizing  he  tinkered  with  a  tomcat  and  got  milk 

utensils,  and  care  of  the  cows  are  given  from  the  embarrassed  animal.  Dairymen 

plenty  of  time  and  attention.  Not  so  are  not  advised  to  waste  time  on  the  cat, 

milking.  but  they  can  put  more  milk  in  the  pail  by 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  much  acting  on  some  of  Dr.  Turner’s  sugges- 


tions,  which  follow  later  in  this  article. 

W.  W.  Swett  of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  has  worked  on  another  phase  of  milk 
secretion.  He’s  an  udder  specialist.  He 
wanted  to  know  just  when  feed  changed 
to  milk  in  a  cow  and  what  made  hay  turn 
into  steaks  in  a  steer  and  into  milk  in  a 
cow.  He’s  studying  this  phase  of  milk  se¬ 
cretion  on  a  big  scale.  His  laboratory  is 
filled  with  jars  full  of  udders  and  parts  of 
udders.  He  says  the  good  udders  are 
spongy  and  resilient.  The  poor  ones  are 
tough  and  meaty.  His  discoveries  have 
been  passed  along  to  feed  companies  and 
as  a  result  another  fact  has  been  added  to 
the  stock  pile  of  knowledge  of  what  will 
produce  more  and  richer  milk. 

Swett  also  found  that  milk  is  secreted 
continually  and  stored  in  the  udder. 
He  killed  several  cows  just  at  milking 
time,  cut  off  the  udders  and  immediately 
hung  them  up  on  racks  so  that  they  would 
be  in  the  normal  milking  position.  Then 
they  were  milked  just  as  though  the  cow 
was  still  attached,  and  lo,  they  gave  about 
as  much  milk  as  they  did  before  they  were 
deceased.  This  quaint  little  e.xperiment 
proved  that  about  all  the  milk  a  cow  will 


MILKING  PREPARATIONS  stimulate  the  flow  of  the  secretion  hormone.  Preparations 
should  follow  the  some  order  at  each  milking.  The  hormone  functions  in  thirty  seconds. 


WHEN  THE  UDDER  is  washed  too  long  before  milking  time  the  delay  will  result  in  less  production.  Time  it  exactly  at  each  milking. 
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give  is  in  the  udder  at  milking  time,  which 
should  be  at  the  same  hour,  morning  and 
evening. 

Incidentally  he  is  working  out  a  way  of 
judging  the  future  development  of  a  cow’s 
udder  by  examination  of  the  udder  of 
heifer  calves  three  to  four  months  old. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has  investigated  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  udder  pressure  and  hormones  to 
milk  secretion.  An  artificial  heart  and  arti¬ 
ficial  veins  were  hooked  up  to  an  ampu¬ 
tated  udder.  The  udder  was  milked  dry, 
then  a  hormone  was  injected  into  a  rubber 
tube  containing  blood,  and  immediately 
the  udder  was  milked  again.  The  milk 
secured  at  the  second  milking  was  made 
possible  by  tissue  contractions  brought 
about  by  the  hormone  which  forced  ad¬ 
ditional  milk  from  the  many  recesses  of 
the  udder.  He  correlated  the  factors  of 
correct  milking  and  introduced  the  new 
milking  program  to  dairymen. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  New  York  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  fast  milking 
instead  of  a  long  drawn-out  process.  He 
found  that  piddling  at  milking  time  is 
poor  business. 


START  YOUR  FULL-HAND 


SQUEEZE  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  TEAT. 


These  studies  have  produced  many  new 
phrases  for  the  scientific  books  such  as 
pressure,  fast  milking,  and  hormone  stim¬ 
ulation  and  have  changed  many  old  no¬ 
tions  about  milking.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  proper  to  spend  considerable  time 
on  each  cow,  “stripping  her  out.”  We 
know  now  the  milk  should  be  taken 
rapidly  from  the  udder.  A  hormone,  se¬ 
creted  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  is  carried 


by  the  blood  stream  to  the  udder  which 
stimulates  the  actual  milk  secretion.  The 
hormone  is  a  sf>eedy  worker.  It  requires 
about  forty  seconds  for  it  to  act.  In  de¬ 
scribing  its  action  we  say  the  cow  is  “let¬ 
ting  down”  her  milk.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  udder  tends  to  become  firmer  as  the 
milk  is  released  inside  the  udder.  If  the 
milk  is  not  immediately  removed  the  hor¬ 
mone  loses  part  of  its  strength  and  less 
milk  is  secreted.  The  cow  may  be  ready  to 
let  down  her  milk,  but  if  she  isn’t  milked 
at  the  time  the  hormone  stimulation  passes 
off,  then  it  is  difficult  to  get  her  to  give 
the  full  amount  of  milk.  The  material  out 
of  which  milk  is  made  when  carried  by 
the  blood  is  stored  up  in  the  udder  by  a 
continuous  process.  The  pressure  in  the 
udder  is  increased  up  to  a  certain  point. 
After  that,  the  rate  of  milk  secretion  is 
either  decreased  or  stops  entirely.  This 
helps  to  explain  why  it  is  advisable  to 
milk  some  high  producing  cows  three  or 
four  times  daily. 

Hormone  Stimulation 

A  number  of  things  may  stimulate  the 
milk  hormone  secretion,  which  is  the  key 
to  correct  milking.  It  may  be  the  rattle  of 
milking  pails,  the  sight  of  the  feed  truck, 
the  washing  of  the  udder.  We  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  reaction  when  our  mouths  “water”  at 
the  thought  of  good  food.  When  the  udder 
is  massaged  too  long  before  milking  time 
the  delay  will  result  in  less  production. 


WORK  DOWN  FINGER  BY  FINGER.  DON'T  JERK  OR  PULL  DOWN 


Milk  will  begin  to  stream  from  the  teats 
of  an  easy  milker  thirty  seconds  after  her 
udder  is  massaged. 

The  idea  that  you  must  take  the  milk 
from  the  cow  is  only  partly  true.  You 
don’t  take  it  from  her;  she  gives  it  to  you. 
Just  as  there  are  things  that  cause  a  cow 
to  let  down  her  milk,  there  are  other 
things  that  tend  to  make  her  “hold  up  her 
milk.”  The  presence  of  a  dog,  the  sudden 
bang  of  a  bucket,  a  loud  and  angry  voice, 
or  crowding  in  the  stanchions.  Some  cows 
actually  dislike  certain  individuals,  and 
like  elephants,  they  have  long  memories. 
They  show  their  dislike  by  kicking  and 
butting  and  by  restlessness  and  a  refusal 
to  let  down  their  milk.  The  brightness  of 
their  eyes,  the  position  of  their  ears  and 
their  general  behavior  have  a  definite 
meaning  for  the  old  cow-hand.  He  recog- 
nizes  in  all  of  them  something  good  or 
something  bad. 

Hand  Milking 

In  hand  milking,  two  quarters  are  usu¬ 
ally  milked  at  a  time  until  the  pressure  of 
the  udder  is  decreased,  then  the  other  two 
quarters  are  milked,  then  alternated  until 
completed.  The  average  maximum  time 
for  hand  milking  should  be  about  seven 
minutes;  the  average  time  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  should  be  about  three  min¬ 
utes.  The  ease  of  milking  and  the  amount 
of  milk  produced  by  the  individual  cow 
determines  the  actual  time.  The  udder 
should  be  carefully  stripped,  but  if  this  is 
unduly  prolonged  the  udder  may  be  in¬ 
jured.  If  recommended  procedure  is  close¬ 
ly  followed,  stripping  time  can  be  greatly 
shortened.  Some  cows  give  completely  to 
the  milking  machine  and  do  not  require 
stripping. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  de¬ 
tails.  The  water  for  washing  the  udder 
should  be  between  120®  and  130®  F.  The 
man  who  finds  milking  a  nuisance,  who 
does  not  have  time  for  it,  or  who  dislikes 
it,  cannot  obtain  the  best  results.  A  man 
who  is  tired  out  from  a  day  of  hard  work 
cannot  be  e)  p)ected  to  do  a  good  job  of 
milking  at  the  end  o(  the  day. 

In  general,  women  are  good  milkers.  It 
is  not  because  they  are  beautiful.  Possibly 
it  is  a  mutual  understanding.  Good  milk¬ 
ers  usually  learn  as  children.  Many  farm 
boys  and  girls  began  to  milk  when  they 
were  six  or  eight  years  old.  These  are  the 
best  milkers  and  once  the  art  is  learned  it 
is  not  soon  forgotten.  Many  a  city  oldster, 
in  a  nostalgic  moment  yearning  for  his 
youth  on  the  farm,  remembers  the  cold 
winter  mornings  when  he  took  a  pail  to 
the  barn  and  sat  down  beside  Bossy  on  the 
three-legged  stool  to  milk  her.  He  remem¬ 
bers  the  warmth  of  her  flank  against  his 
forehead,  the  mingling  of  the  mother- 
smell  of  the  cow  and  the  stable.  And  he 
remembers  viv’idly  how  he  admired  the 
marvelous  machinery  of  nature  which  we 
often  call  so  casually  “just  a  cow.” 

How  to  Milk:  Lesson  One 

Milking  is  a  squeezing  process  with  the 
hands  but  it  is  not  like  squeezing  tooth- 
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STRIPPING  TAKES  SKILL.  Too  vigorous  stripping  may  injure  the  delicate  tissues 
at  the  base  of  the  teat.  The  hand  stripper  should  stop  when  the  flow  stops. 


BY  ADJUSTING  the  teat  cups  up  and  down  a  good  job  of  stripping  can  be  done 
with  the  milking  machine.  If  the  machine  is  left  on  too  long  the  cups  may  climb. 


paste  out  of  a  tube.  When  a  paste  tube  is 
squeezed  the  paste  comes  out  one  end 
only,  for  there  is  only  one  opening.  A 
cow’s  teat  is  different  for  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  at  each  end.  The  milk  may  go  back 
into  the  udder  or  it  may  come  out  into  the 
milk  pail,  so  you  can’t  just  squeeze  and 
pray.  There’s  a  trick  to  it.  Use  your  first 
finger  .i.nd  thumb  and  squeeze  tightly  at 
the  top  of  the  teat  next  to  the  udder.  The 
teat  is  now  full  of  milk,  and  if  you  hold 
tightly  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
when  you  squeeze,  the  milk  will  not  go 
back  up  into  the  udder.  Now  squeeze  with 
the  second  finger,  then  the  third,  then  the 
little  finger.  You  are  forcing  the  milk 
downward  instead  of  upward.  Now  release 
the  teat,  and  let  it  fill  up  with  milk,  and 
do  it  all  over  again.  Hand  milking  should 
be  done  with  the  whole  hand.  Undue 
pressure  of  the  finger  tips  may  injure  the 
teat.  The  process  soon  becomes  automatic, 
just  like  skating  or  riding  a  bicycle  or 
swimming  or  driving  a  car. 

A  second  technique  which  requires 
practice  is  aim.  The  first  attempt  will 
likely  result  in  a  bull’s  eye — your  own  eye. 
There’ll  be  little  milk  in  the  pail  and 
much  milk  on  the  stable  walls.  Your  legs 
will  be  wet  and  you  will  have  had  a  first 
class  milk  bath.  Don’t  blame  the  cow. 
Keep  after  it  and  then  will  come  the 
proud  day  you  can  squirt  a  stream  into 
the  mouth  of  a  cat  ten  feet  away.  If,  in 
addition  to  these  skills,  the  cow  likes  you 
and  chews  her  cud  contentedly  while  you 
are  milking  her,  you  have  arrived.  If  you 
quit  for  a  while  you  may  get  out  of  prac¬ 
tice,  but  you’ll  never  forget  and  it  won’t 
take  you  long  to  get  back  in  trim  once  you 
take  it  up  again. 

Milking  Machines 

A  milking  machine  sometimes  does  a 
better  job  than  a  hand  milking.  Some  cows 
are  so  difficult  to  milk  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  a  good  job  by  hand.  Some 
milking  machines  can  make  hard  milkers 
respond  in  a  fine  way.  They  make  Bossy 
think  she  has  another  new  calf.  There 
must  be  some  sort  of  timing  to  know  when 
to  take  off  the  milking  machine.  An  artist 
can  look  at  the  cow’s  udder,  and  say 
“She  s  through.’’  If  properly  used  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  a  good  job  on  most  cows,  and 
there  isn’t  enough  milk  left  to  require 
stripping.  In  some  cases,  she  will  have  to 
be  stripped  by  hand.  Some  good  milkers 
can  do  the  job  by  adjusting  the  teat  cups 
and  stripping  by  the  milking  machine.  If 
the  milking  machine  stays  on  too  long,  it 
tends  to  “climb.’’  That  is,  the  teat  cups 
crawl  up  on  the  udder  too  high,  closing 
the  teat  at  the  top  and  squeezing  the  deli¬ 
cate  internal  tissues  abov’e  the  teat.  When 
there  is  no  milk  there,  this  tends  to  injure 
the  udder,  and  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
developing  diseases  such  as  mastitis.  Lower¬ 
ing  the  teat  cups  and  at  the  same  time  mas¬ 
saging  the  udder  will  do  a  pretty  thorough 
job  of  stripping.  The  hand  stripper  should 
stop  milking  when  flow  stops.  The  udder 
and  teats  are  very  delicate  organs,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such. 
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WHEN  A  MILKER  can  hit  the  pail  he's  made  a  good  beginning;  when  he  can  hit  puss  in  the  mouth  at  ten  feet  he  has  arrived. 


Improper  or  incomplete  milking  may 
result  in  a  very  surprising  fluctuation  in 
tests  for  butterfat  content.  The  richest 
milk  comes  at  the  end  of  the  milking  oper¬ 
ation  and  if  this  is  held  back  by  the  cow, 
or  is  not  taken  from  her  by  projjer  strip¬ 
ping,  the  tests  will  show  a  low  butterfat 
content.  A  thunderstorm  at  milking  time, 
a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  herd,  or  a 
herdsman  an.xious  to  keep  a  date  with  his 
best  girl  can  show  up  in  an  alarming  way 
on  the  chart  in  the  milk  house. 

•Milking  Parlors 

The  first  milking  parlor  was  the  hobby 
of  a  rich  man  who  was  offended  bv  the 


unsanitary  conditions  of  his  cow  stable. 
The  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  it  stuck. 
There  is  no  bedding  or  accumulation  of 
manure  in  the  milking  parlor  since  the 
cows  are  in  it  for  a  short  time  only.  Some 
dairymen  say  cows  should  not  be  tied  up 
in  the  milking  parlor  and  should  not  be 
fed  there.  Others  say  they  must  be  fed 
while  secured  in  stanchions  or  by  halters 
in  order  to  make  them  give  milk.  A  good 
herdsman  can  train  them  either  way.  They 
will  not  only  stand  in  the  stalls  without 
being  tied,  but  they  will  give  down  their 
milk  without  being  fed.  There  is  no  seri¬ 
ous  objection,  however,  to  tying  them  by 


some  means,  and  most  farmers  will  do  this. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  tyjae  of  stall 
used.  In  some  of  the  milking  parlors,  the 
cow  is  cleaned  up  before  she  is  brought 
into  the  milking  stall.  This  is  the  more 
elaborate  system.  In  others,  she  is  washed 
after  she  gets  into  the  stall.  If  there  is  no 
bedding,  one  need  not  hesitate  to  use 
plenty  of  water  in  washing  the  flanks  and 
udder.  If  a  cow  is  taken  out  of  the  parlor 
as  soon  as  she  is  milked  she  hasn’t  time  to 
eat  a  full  meal. 

Milking  parlors  usually  provide  for  only 
a  few  cows  to  be  milked  at  one  time.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd  awaits  its  turn  in 
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single  stalls  or  in  a  loafing  p>en. 

If  stalls  in  which  cows  eat,  sleep  and 
are  milked  are  used,  the  manure  must  be 
handled  daily.  If  they  run  loose  in  a  com¬ 
mon  stall  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  time  the  manure  may  accumulate  for 
several  days  with  good  bedding.  The  cows 
like  to  run  loose.  If  they  are  dehorned, 
they  can  be  more  comfortable.  Boisterous 
cows  with  horns  cannot  be  handled  this 
way.  In  any  type  of  herd  pen  they  must 
not  be  crowded.  They  must  have  room  to 
eat  and  also  room  to  lie  down.  Although 
cows  graze  in  the  same  direction,  they 
don’t  lie  down  in  nice  rows  in  the  stable. 
In  general,  cows  of  small  breeds  require 
64  sq.  ft.  p>er  cow  when  running  loose. 
The  bigger  breeds  require  more. 

Contented  Cows 

Contented  cows — Oh  yes!  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  contented  cows.  It  takes  a  calm 
cow  to  give  lots  of  milk.  Sometimes  you 
have  high  producers  which  are  really 
temp>eramental.  You  need  to  find  out  what 
they  like  and  dislike,  and  act  accordingly. 
You  can  make  the  good  ones  give  more 
milk,  but  you  cannot  make  them  give 
richer  milk.  Folks  have  been  trying  for 
ages  to  make  cows  give  pure  cream,  but 
they  have  not  done  it  yet.  Kind,  gentle 
treatment  is  essential  on  the  part  of  a 
herdsman.  The  cows  must  like  him,  and 
know  that  he  is  their  friend.  They  must 
not  be  abused,  crowded,  or  made  to  run. 
The  normal  gait  of  a  cow  is  to  walk. 

Music  for  the  cows — jazz  for  buttermilk 
and  lullabies  for  cream?  Yes,  some  men 
have  hooked  up  radios,  and  even  installed 
victrolas  in  the  bam  to  get  more  milk. 
Some  of  them  got  more  milk  too,  but  it 
was  not  due  to  the  effect  on  the  cows.  The 
real  effect  was  on  the  men  working  with 
the  cows.  They  liked  it,  and  the  cows  did 
not  dislike  it,  and  so  the  men  did  a  better 
job  of  milking. 

Some  cows  are  kickers.  They  won’t 
stand  to  be  milked.  They  not  only  upset 
the  bucket  sometimes,  but  they  put  their 
foot  “smack  dab’’  in  the  middle  of  a  full 
pail  of  milk.  The  kicking  cow  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  in  a  herd.  She  is  not  only  mean  to 
handle,  but  she  is  a  serious  disturbance  to 
other  cows.  A  herd  with  a  bunch  of  kick¬ 
ers  is  frequently  an  indication  that  an  in¬ 
capable  man  in  charge  or  that  someone 
has  previously  mistreated  them.  If  you 
walk  into  a  dairy  bam  and  see  a  lot  of 
chains,  rop>es  and  other  devices  for  con¬ 
trol  of  kickers,  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  that  the  herdsman  is  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment.  He  may  be  a  “wet  hand’’  milker  or 
a  too  ardent  stripper.  Both  may  cause 
chapped  or  cracked  teats.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  best  herds  have  little  or  no  trouble 
of  this  kind. 

Hand  Milking  V'ersus  Machine  Milking 

Prop>er  milking  can  be  accomplished  by 
cither  hand  or  machine.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  machine  is  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  speeded  up  and  some  cows  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  milk  by  hand.  One  can  always 

(Continued  on  poge  118) 


THE  UPPER  PICTURE  shows  the  stage  of  udder  development  in  calves  at  three  and  one- 
half  manths.  The  lower  picture  shows  development  at  five  months.  Sometimes  the 
glands  are  flattened  against  the  abdominal  wall,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction.  These  studies  were  made  by  W.  W.  Swett  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 


Don’t  You  Remember . . .  ? 

To  the  boy  on  the  farm,  all  roads  lead  infinitely  on  across  the 
hills.  And  beyond  the  hills,  always,  is  a  city  with  spires,  where 
he  will  find  fame  and  fortune.  But  when  he  has  grown  old  in  the 
city,  and  has  dyspepsia  and  two  automobiles,  his  thoughts  turn 
back  to  the  simple  joys  of  his  childhood,  to  the  country  road  and 
the  people  who  lived  beside  the  road.  He  will  remember  well 
such  things  as  are  pictured  in  the  six  pages  following — a  brief 
record  of  a  way  of  life  that  is  fast  vanishing  from  America. 
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Farm  Dogs  and  Cats 


The  modern  fanner,  educated  to  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  thoroughbred  animals,  is  likely  to  insist  that  his  dog  have 
something  more  than  a  patchwork  ancestn,’.  Our  grandfathers, 
however,  got  along  well  enough  with  just  a  dog.  Because  of  the 
influence  of  his  English  ancestry  the  traditional  farm  dog  per¬ 
haps  had  more  of  the  shepherd  or  collie  in  him  than  any  other 
breed.  He  was  bred  for  no  jrarticular  purpose  although  if  he 
could  help  with  the  stock,  and  most  any  breed  of  dog  can  do 
this,  so  much  the  better.  He  was  expected  to  chase  a  rabbit  out 
of  a  corn  shock,  catch  a  loose  pig.  bark  at  intruders,  keep  tramps 
moving  down  the  highway,  and  grab  a  rat  as  it  dashed  from  the 
com  crib  to  the  rail  pile.  He  was  the  companion  of  the  farmer 
in  the  long,  lonely  hours  in  the  fields  and  rode  with  him  on  the 
seat  of  his  wagon  when  he  delivered  a  load  of  corn  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  elevator.  He  slept  on  a  pile  of  burlap  sacks  in  the  wood- 
house  in  the  summer  and  behind  the  cannon  heater  in  the 
winter.  He  thrived  on  scraps  from  the  table  and  the  supplement 
of  a  young  rabbit  during  the  haiA-est  season  or  an  occasional 
field  mouse. 


Sometimes  he  had  enough  hound  in  him  to  track  a  ’coon  on 
moonlight  nights  in  the  autumn  and  enough  setter  to  flush  a 
covey  of  cjuail.  He  often  made  friends  with  one  of  the  horses, 
sometimes  slept  in  the  stall,  and  accompanied  the  team  to  the 
fields,  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a  fencerow  while  the  long  fur¬ 
rows  were  plowed,  near  his  master  and  his  friend. 

Sometimes  he  tolerated  an  attachment  for  the  family  cat.  The 
family  cat,  the  favorite  which  accompanied  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
the  milking,  purring  in  anticipation  of  the  saucer  of  warm  milk, 
was  fat  and  sleek,  slept  in  the  easy  chair  on  the  hearth,  and  was 
an  expert  at  scrounging.  She  rarely  disturbed  her  comfort  to 
catch  a  mouse.  Purely  as  policy  she  cultivated  the  dog  and 
mourned  but  briefly  for  her  kittens  when  they  left  her  for  the 
fascinating  life  under  the  floor  of  the  barn.  The  barn  cat  was 
another  breed.  She  was  judged  solely  on  her  ability  as  a  ratter 
or  mouser.  Corncribs  and  feed  bins  were  deluxe  hotels  for  tribes 
of  rats  and  mice  and  a  farmer  owed  much  to  the  lean  cats 
which  engaged  them  in  eternal  total  war.  These  barn  cats  had 
one  delightful  tie  with  the  indolent  family  cat:  they  shared  the 
same  pan  of  warm  milk  poured  from  the  bucket  at  milking  time. 
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Country  School 


Dotted  about  the  countryside  today  are  the  remnants  of  once 
numerous  rural  landmarks  one-r(K)m  school  houses.  Sf)me  have 
been  converted  into  dwellings,  others  into  barns  and  hay  lofts; 
others  are  crumbling  with  the  decay  that  comes  with  disuse.  In 
these  buildings  our  forefathers  learned  the  three  R’s,  and  the 
stern  morality  of  the  early  Americans.  .\n  older  generation  re¬ 
members  the  birch  rod,  the  dunce  stool  in  the  corner,  the  lunch 
boxes  lined  up  on  a  shelf  in  the  clothes  closet,  the  pajx'r  wads 
on  the  ceiling,  the  peculiar  odor  of  clothing  drying  near  the  red 
hot  stove  on  a  winter  day.  I'hey  remember  with  affection  the 
prim  “old  maid”  teacher  intoning  the  lessons  of  McGulfey’s 
readers. 
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The  Patch-work  Quilt 


The  patch-work  quilt  was  the  product  of  long  winter  nights  on 
the  farm  in  the  days  when  bad  roads  bound  the  family  to  the 
confines  of  the  homestead.  Conceived  in  thrift,  it  became,  in 
time,  an  artistic  outlet,  a  means  of  self-expression.  It  was  usually 
made  for  show  and  not  for  use.  It  was  folded  away  in  mothballs 
to  be  given  as  a  wedding  present  or  passed  on  to  a  second  gen¬ 
eration.  Sometimes  it  was  displayed  on  the  guest  room  bed  or 
brought  out  for  Sunday  afternoon  guests  to  admire. 

Scraps  of  cloth  left  over  from  the  material  used  in  making 
aprons,  dresses  and  shirts  were  saved.  The  design  was  chosen 
and  the  pieces  cut,  matched  and  stored  away.  They  were  sewed 
together  by  hand,  a  figure  at  a  time,  .\fter  the  design  was  com¬ 
pleted  neighbor  women  were  invited  to  a  (juilting  bee.  The 
backing  of  muslin  or  silk  was  placed  on  the  quilting  frame,  the 
cotton  or  wool  batting  spread  over  it  and  quilted  to  the  design 
Care  was  taken  that  the  stitches  were  uniform.  The  smaller  the 
individual  pieces  of  cloth  the  more  valuable  the  quilt.  Some¬ 
times  the  pieces  were  outlined  by  fancy  criss-cross  stitches  in  silk 
thread.  An  all-silk  quilt  in  intricate  design  set  a  woman  high  in  a 
community. 


\Vhcn  neighbors  were  invited  to  a  quilting  bee  they  went, 
come  hell  or  high  water.  If  they  didn’t  they  knew  they  would 
be  torn  apart.  I'hat  is  one  reason  for  the  inexhaustible  number 
of  quilts  in  the  country  today. 

\  good  (juilter  could  recite  the  history  and  origin  of  every 
piece  in  her  favorite  cjuilt.  Designs  tended  to  become  standard¬ 
ized  within  the  family  and  within  the  community.  From  the 
South  came  designs  such  as  ‘“Dixie  Rose”,  “Honeysuckle”, 
“General  Lee’s  Rose”,  and  “Cannon  Ball”.  From  Revolutionary 
ancestors  have  come  such  titles  as  “The  Pannier”  or  basket, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  the  French  Court,  and  the  “Fleurs-de-lis”  or 
“Iris”  which  was  of  French  origin.  In  the  American  highlands 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  some  of  the  best  tjuilts  were, 
and  are  now  made,  designs  have  been  handed  down  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Stained  and  yellowed  they  are  the  only  legacy  these  gaunt 
people  have  from  their  heroic  past.  Every  substantial  family  has 
one  or  two — they  give  the  family  a  solid  standing. 
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Dandelion  Greens 

Along  with  sulphur  and  molasses,  dandelion  greens  were  thought 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  what  ailed  folks  in  the  spring.  They 
cleared  up  the  phlegms  left  in  the  system  by  the  long  winter  diet 
of  salt  pork  and  beans  and  compensated  for  the  thickening  of 
the  blood  which  cKcurred  during  the  cold  months.  Folks  hun¬ 
gered  for  greens  like  the  farm  animals  yearned  for  the  first 
tender  grass.  The  young  plants  which  came  up  in  sheltered  spots 
in  early  April  were  regarded  as  the  best.  They  were  cooked  with 
a  piece  of  sow  belly  or  a  ham  hock  and  served  with  vinegar  and 
butter.  It  was  (juite  a  job  to  gather  and  clean  the  greens.  This 
usually  fell  to  grandma,  who  had  the  necessary  patience. 
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Winter  Breakfast 


One  just  didn’t  heat  bedrooms  on  the  farm;  hence  the  agility- 
displayed  in  dressing  on  a  zero  morning.  .\s  the  frost  nipped 
at  the  warm  body,  torn  by  necessity  from  the  cozy  fox  hole  in 
grandmother’s  featherbed  and  breath  clouded  in  the  cold 
and  frigid  atmosphere,  there  was  the  reminder  that  below  stairs 
was  the  kitchen  snug  and  warm — and  on  the  table  was  breakfast. 

How  vivid  is  that  memory  of  the  farm  kitchen  on  a  frosty- 
winter  morning,  vivid  because  it  assailed  all  the  senses.  .As  you 
opened  the  door  from  the  chilly  hall  the  comforting  warmth 
smote  you  in  the  face,  carrying  with  it  delicious  aromas  which 
seeiTied  to  come  straight  from  the  fruitful  earth  itself.  The  bowl 
of  apples  on  the  table,  the  pungent  hickory-  crackling  in  the 
stove,  the  indefinable  perfume  of  a  room  long  lived  in  inti¬ 
mately;  the  dog,  snoozing  under  the  stove,  the  cat  in  the  window¬ 
sill.  and  the  faint  mixture  of  field  and  stable  and  man,  each 
added  to  the  exciting  message  carried  to  the  nose. 


You  saw  that  breakfast  was  about  to  be  served.  You  backed 
up  to  the  glowing  grate  of  the  stove,  spread  your  hands  to  the 
sharp  warmth  and  rubbed  that  eternally  chilled  portion  of  the 
masculine  anatomy. 

Then  came  the  supreme  moment.  Heaped  up  dishes  of  fried 
potatoes,  countrv  cured  ham.  golden  yolked  eggs,  crowded  each 
other  on  the  kitchen  table  by  the  window.  Then  came  crisp 
brown  heaps  of  corn  cakes,  hot  off  the  big  griddle,  tojiped  by  a 
gob  of  fresh  butter  and  swimming  in  a  sea  of  delicate  maple 
syrup.  Boiled  coffee,  colored  a  high  brown  by-  blobs  of  thick 
cream,  were  served  in  the  thick  mugs  from  the  “kitchen  china.” 

The  day’s  work  was  ahead.  There  would  b(‘  hard  labor  and 
countless  chores  and  aching  backs  and  frost  nipped  fingers.  But 
one  knew-  that  there  was  great  and  unbounded  reward  ahead — 
breakfast  tomorrow  morning,  and  all  of  the  other  tomorrow 
mornings  in  the  year. 
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Feather  Picking 


In  the  spring,  a  few  more  feathers  than  usual  blowing  about  the 
barnyard  indicated  that  it  was  time  to  pick  the  ducks  and  geese. 
They  were  penned  up  for  the  night  so  that  the  feathers  would  be 
dry  for  the  picking.  Sometimes  a  round  robin  was  organized, 
neighbors  helping  each  other.  The  picking  was  done  in  the  shelter 
of  an  outbuilding  where  the  air  was  c|uiet.  The  feathers  were 
stuffed  into  an  old  bed  tick  and  stored.  When  the  plucked  bird 
was  released  it  quacked  loudly,  wiggled  its  tail,  and  retreated  to 
the  shade  of  a  barnyard  tree  where  it  spent  the  day  muttering 
profane  comments  on  the  strange  ways  of  humans.  Sometimes, 
for  baby  pillows  and  pillows  for  the  best  bed,  the  down  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  coarser  feathers.  In  two  or  three  years  the 
flock  produced  enough  feathers  for  a  feather  bed  and  bolster. 
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FARMING  ON  THE  CURVE 


J  REMEMBER  well  that  cool  cHsp  Spring 
day  when  my  grandfather  gave  me  a 
talk  on  farming.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  plow  handles  to  give  the  horses  a 
breather.  I  was  silting  on  the  beam  of 
the  plow,  resting  my  short  legs  which 
were  tired  from  running  in  the  furrow  of 
the  freshly  turned  sod. 

“Son,”  he  said,  “if  you  ever  want  to  be 
a  g(K>d  farmer,  you’ve  got  to  learn  to  plow 
a  straight  furrow  and  plant  a  straight 
row.  ^’ou  can  always  tell  what  kind  of  a 
farmer  a  fellow  is  by  the  kind  of  a  fur¬ 
row  he  plows  and  the  kind  of  a  row  he 
plants.” 

The  old  fellow  was  right  about  more 
things  than  most  of  us  could  hope  to  be, 
but  this  was  one  time  when  only  part  of 
his  advice  was  true.  Truly  the  mark  of  a 
good  farmer  is  the  “kind  of  a  furrow  he 
plows  and  the  kind  of  a  row  he  plants.” 
But  equally  true  is  the  opposite  of  grand¬ 
dad’s  statement  that  the  majority  of  the 
really  good  farmers  in  our  nation  today 


are  the  ones  who  neither  plow  a  straight 
furrow  nor  plant  a  straight  row. 

The  mark  of  a  progressive  farmer  in  the 
terms  of  modern  agriculture  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  handles  his  soil.  When  the 
pioneer  cleared  the  forest  from  his  home¬ 
stead  he  found  a  deep  black  soil,  filled 
with  humus,  which  broke  into  a  soft  fine 
bed  for  his  seeds.  Now  much  of  this  soil 
is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  thin 
covering  which  is  left,  mixed  with  sterile 
hardpan  difficult  to  cultivate,  needs  an 
annual  shot  in  the  arm  in  order  to  grow  a 
profitable  crop.  Fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  America  are  now  operating 
farms  on  land  which  is  subject  to  wind  or 
water  soil  erosion.  This  means  that  over 
253  million  acres  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
nation  require  special  care  to  prevent 
further  loss  from  erosion.  If  these  253 
million  acres  were  farmed  by  soil  conser¬ 
vation  methods  they  would  grow  more 
abundant  crops  each  succeeding  year  and 
their  owners  would  not  have  to  play  the 
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losing  game  of  replacing  by  the  pound 
what  is  lost  by  the  ton. 

Soil  erosion  is  not  new.  Nature  pro¬ 
vided  the  roots  of  plants  to  hold  the  soil 
in  one  place,  but  with  the  perversity  of 
a  woman  sent  wind  and  water  to  tear  it 
apart  and  carry  it  away.  In  a  “state  of 
nature”  there  was  a  pretty  fair  balance  of 
the  forces  of  conservation  and  destruction. 
But  along  came  man  to  join  the  forces  of 
destruction.  He  cut  the  plants  for  food 
and  turned  up  the  roots  in  cultivation. 
Wind  and  water  gamed  a  lead.  Now  he 
must  change  teams,  ally  himself  with  the 
plants,  or  wind  and  water  will  win. 

American  Farms  Six  Inches  Deep 

No  farm  is  better  than  the  top  six  or 
seven  inches  of  dirt  on  that  farm.  The 
productivity  of  that  farm  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  operator  is  directly  related 
to  the  layer  of  top  soil  that  covers  the 
farm.  If  this  top  layer  is  maintained,  then 
the  farmer  (and  his  sons  and  grandsons) 


V^HEN  MAN  AND  NATURE  play  on  the  same  team  they  can  do  much  for  each  other.  The  owner  of  this  farm  need  not  worry  about  his 
grandchildren,  for  he  holds  the  soil  on  the  slopes  by  strip  cropping  on  the  contour,  and  he  replaces  plant  food  in  manure  and  fertilizer. 


Metzger,  a  farmer  in  North  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  told  recently  of  the  work  that  he 
did  to  stop  erosion  losses  on  his  farm. 

“Below  that  tree  over  there  on  the  far 
hill,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  big  oak,  “you 
could  have  buried  a  tractor  in  the  gully 
twenty-five  years  ago.” 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  now  there  was 
no  gully — not  even  a  gully  scar.  Rows  of 
corn  marched  straight  across  the  field. 
Metzger  had  turned  a  loss  into  a  profit  by 
as  shrewd  a  piece  of  planning  as  had  ever 
gone  into  a  sales  campaign. 

Let  Metzger  tell  how  he  liquidated  the 
gully:  “First  of  all  we  took  out  the  fences 
that  ran  up  and  down  the  hill.  This  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  farm  across  the  hill  in 
long  rows  instead  of  working  square  fields. 
By  doing  this  we  could  divide  the  hill  into 
long,  narrow  fields.  Then  we  always  tried 
to  rotate  the  crops  in  those  fields  so  that 
we  had  a  sod  crop  or  a  winter  grain  be¬ 
tween  each  field  or  strip  that  we  put  in 
corn  or  spring  grain.  We  didn’t  have  any 
more  washing  and  gradually,  by  throwing 
a  furrow  into  the  ditch  and  seeding  grass 
in  it,  we  were  able  to  get  this  gully  filled 
up  so  that  now  we  work  across  it  without 
even  remembering  it  was  ever  there.” 

Metzger  is  no  genius  but  he  is  a  good 
business  man.  Filling  the  gully  was  good. 


sound  business  acumen.  He  didn’t  put  it 
off  until  erosion  had  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  He  wasn’t  like  the  farmer  who 
didn’t  patch  the  roof  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  because  it  wasn’t  leaking  then, 
and  couldn’t  patch  when  it  rained  because 
it  was  too  wet. 

Erosion  control  involves  more  than  a 
ditch,  a  terrace,  or  a  few  trees  on  the 
hillside.  Erosion  control  is  really  the  com¬ 
plete  land  utilization  program  on  the  farm 
^a  common  sense  approach  to  using  land 
to  its  best  advantage.  On  one  demonstra¬ 
tion  farm  in  Texas  seventeen  different 
types  or  kinds  of  erosion  control  practices 
were  followed  to  reduce  soil  losses  to  a 
minimum.  Included  were  terracing,  con¬ 
tour  cultivation,  strip  cropping,  dams,  fer¬ 
tilization,  cover  crops,  windbreaks,  wood 
lot  planting,  grading  and  stream  diversion. 
It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  practices  are 
adapted  to  every  farm,  but  each  has  its 
place. 

First,  Eliminate  The  Negative 

Let’s  take  a  hypothetical  farm  and  a 
hypothetical  farmer — the  farm  a  typical 
level-and-rolling  mid-west  farm  of  150  to 
200  acres — and  remodel  the  old  rectangu¬ 
lar  fields  into  a  contour  job. 

First  of  all  on  our  farm  we  have  a  very 
steep  hill  that  is  now  in  pasture.  Soil  on 


will  be  able  to  buy  a  new  automobile 
every  two  years.  If  not,  it  won’t  be  long 
until  he’s  driving  a  mule. 

'Fhe  United  States  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture,  at  one  of  its  soil  erosion  control 
stations,  found  that  the  annual  soil  loss 
from  erosion  was  at  the  rate  of  1 12.8  tons 
per  acre  for  fallow  land;  for  land  in  con¬ 
tinuous  corn,  the  soil  loss  was  68.8  tons 
per  acre;  from  land  under  corn,  wheat, 
clover  rotation  the  loss  was  1 1 .4  tons  per 
acre;  from  land  in  continuous  blue  grass, 
the  loss  was  only  .29  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  According  to  these  rates  it  would 
take  3910  years  to  remove  7  inches  of  top 
soil  from  land  in  blue  grass,  99  years  from 
rotated  fields,  56  years  from  continuous 
corn,  and  only  10  years  from  fallow-  land. 
Soil  scientists  say  it  reejuires  nearly  1000 
years  for  the  underlying  rock  to  weather 
into  soil.  Soil  loss  by  erosion  and  leaching 
is  20  times  what  is  taken  from  the  soil  by 
crops.  Once  that  7  inches  of  top  soil  is 
gone  from  your  farm  neither  you  nor  your 
children,  nor  your  children’s  children, 
even  to  the  7th  generation,  will  ever  see  it 
replaced.  These  losses  cannot  be  stopped 
entirely,  but  they  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Metzger  Conquers  a  Gully 

Generalizations  are  not  productive,  so 
let’s  get  down  to  a  specific  case.  \’erus 


A  FARMER  once  lived  here,  tilled  his  rich  acres,  sent  his  children  to  college,  lived  in  comfort  and  security.  Through  greed 
and  ignorance  he  farmed  his  fields  to  death,  uncovered  the  soil  to  the  winds  and  rain.  Even  the  weeds  have  deserted 
it.  It’s  for  sale  cheap,  but  no  one  wants  it,  for  even  with  sound  management  it  won't  make  a  return  under  ten  years. 


\ 
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THFSE  GULLIES  can  be  checked,  the  slope  returned  to  crops,  by  contour  farming. 
INVITATION  TO  RUIN  —  Corn  rows  planted  up  the  hillside.  What  will  o  freshet  do? 


this  slope  is  fairly  thin,  and  the  pasture 
dries  up  after  a  few  days  of  hot  weather. 
This  piece  of  ground  is  really  too  steep  for 
machinery,  so  that  pasture  improvement 
is  out  of  the  picture.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  the  slope  should  be  put  in 
trees. 

The  value  of  timberland  in  the  control 
of  soil  erosion  is  a  generally  accepted  fact, 
but  actual  comparisons  are  interesting.  A 
report  from  Wisconsin  indicates  that  dur¬ 
ing  one  heavy  storm  the  soil  loss  from  a 
w(K)ded  area  was  only  1 7  pounds  per  acre 
whereas  a  cleared  and  sodded  pasture  lost 
220  pounds.  Pasture  or  sod  crops  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  on  the  very  steep,  dry  slopes 
timber  plantings  are  much  better. 

Now  to  get  back  to  our  farm  again.  We 
have  a  number  of  patches  or  fields  that 
are  not  large  enough  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  machinery.  Then,  too,  w’e  have 
some  slopes  that  are  fertile,  but  a  little 
rough  and  hard  on  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery.  They’re  also  mighty  ornery 
to  plow.  These  should  go  into  permanent 
pasture  which  should  be  fertilized  and 
liined  to  give  a  good  heavy  cover  over  the 
ground.  (See  Farm  Quartrrly,  Spring 
1946,  “Pasture  Improvement.”) 

For  the  best  control  of  soil  erosion  it 
takes  more  than  just  pasture.  It  takes  good 
pasture  treated  every  two  to  four  years 
and  managed  and  grazed  so  that  the  live¬ 
stock  get  the  most  for  their  grazing  effort. 
But  that  is  another  story  in  itself.  Poor 
pastures  are  like  poor  roofs — they  only  do 
j)art  of  a  job.  .\ny  sod  will  do  some  good 
in  controlling  erosion,  but  it  takes  a  good, 
thick,  heavy  sod  to  do  a  real  job. 

Tagged  For  IVrmanenI  Pa.sliire 

Before  we  get  to  the  true  crop  land  on 
the  farm  there  is  another  area  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  On  our  farm, 
as  on  many  farms,  there  is  some  meadow 
land  that  naturally  lends  itself  better  to 
sods  than  to  crops.  These  areas  may  be 
along  streams  or  they  may  be  low-lying 
fields  that  are  wet  or  seepy  during  part 
of  the  year.  In  these  fields  the  greatest 
return  will  be  realized  from  a  sod,  either 
as  permanent  pasture,  as  a  combination 
pasture  and  hay  crop,  or  as  a  long-time 
hav  crop  adapted  to  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions  of  the  field.  Smaller  areas  over 
which  drainage  water  from  a  natural  wa¬ 
ter  shed  flows  during  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall  should  be  planted  to  such  crops. 
D*‘('p,  heavy-rooted  grasses  are  best  be¬ 
cause  they  are  good  binders. 

rhis.  then,  is  the  first  step  in  replan¬ 
ning  our  farm  to  allocate  the  untillable 
portions  to  permanent  pasture,  the  steep 
hillsides  to  forest  trees,  the  smaller  drain¬ 
age  areas  to  heavy-rooted  grasses. 

The  main  purpose  of  any  plan  is  to 
keep  the  soil  in  place  and  although  some 
of  these  suggestions  may  seem  far-fetched, 
they  are  fundamental,  like  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  building.  We  need  not  complete 
the  control  operations  on  the  marginal 
land  before  we  start  on  the  “bread  basket” 
of  our  farm.  But  by  all  means  we  should 


HERE'S  A  MIGHTY  GOOD  FARM  in  the  bed  of  this  river.  It  come  down  with  the  spring  rains 
and  will  eventually  travel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  made  up  of  parts  of  your  farm  and 
my  farm,  along  every  creek  and  rill  that  drains  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  watershed. 


l)lan  the  operation  berause  what  we  do 
on  tlie  tillable  field  depends  on  how  we 
have  arranged  the  hillsides  and  tlie  gullies. 

The  Secoinl  Step 

Now  that  we  ha^c  taken  the  first  move 
and  have  disposed  of  the  ‘‘poor  relative” 
])art  of  our  farm,  the  next  step  brings  us 
to  the  fields  from  whence  comes  the  but¬ 
ter  for  our  daily  bread. 

The  importance  of  controlling  water 
run-off,  especially  from  crop  land,  is 
greatly  magnified  when  we  stop  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  potential  destructive  power  of 
water  moving  across  unprotected  land. 
For  example,  11.000,000  foot-|)ounds  of 
energy  is  developed  when  one  inch  of 
rainfall  from  one  acre  of  land  moves 
down  a  hill  50  feet  high.  This  energy  is 
sufficient  to  dig  deep  gullies  and  move  a 
tremendous  tonnage  of  soil  off  the  area. 
A  loss  of  from  15  to  20  tons  of  soil  per 
acre  during  one  rain  is  not  uncommon. 

The  development  of  good,  fertile  top 
soil  is  not  a  week-end  job,  but  on  one 
week-end  erosion  will  undo  the  work  of 
nature  and  man  for  centuries.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  is  a  short  period  in  nature’s  soil 
manufacturing  process.  To  this  time  must 


be  added  the  human  efforts  of  tillage  and 
fertilization  before  soil  is  ready  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  crop  ))roduction.  To  permit 
these  efforts  of  centuries  and  generations 
to  be  lost  by  careless  agriculture  during 
one  rainstorm  is  to  deprive  posterity  of  its 
rightful  heritage. 

Terraces,  Oldest  Control 

Terraces  are  one  of  the  simplest  me¬ 
chanical  control  devices  used  to  reduce 
soil  erosion  losses;  however,  their  layout 
and  construction  is  considerably  more  ex¬ 
acting  than  the  strip  cropping  method. 
Proper  location  of  terraces  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  outlets  for  water;  obtaining  suffi¬ 
cient  fall  from  one  end  of  the  terrace  to 
the  other  or  from  the  center  to  both  ends 
to  insure  slow  movement  of  water  in  the 
desired  direction;  projier  machinery  for 
terrace  construction;  and  maintenance  of 
terraces  so  that  they  do  not  fill  with  silt 
are  some  of  the  important  considerations 
of  terracing  for  erosion  control. 

It  is  cjuite  important  that  the  first  lay¬ 
out  of  terraces  should  be  correct  since 
changes  are  costly  and  difficult  to  make. 
For  this  reason  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
consult  local  erosion  control  authorities. 


such  as  County  Agents  or  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  Representatives  before  ter¬ 
race  layouts  are  attempted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  farmers  themselves  cannot  and 
are  not  doing  their  own  terracing  work  in 
some  areas;  but,  because  of  the  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  terrace  construction,  it  is  w  ise  to 
consult  experienced  persons  before  the 
work  is  started. 

Generally  speaking  the  terrace  type  of 
erosion  control  is  more  important  in  an 
agriculture  where  the  soil  lies  unprotected 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  the  rotation 
cycle.  Such  a  rotation  would  be  the  fre- 
cjuently  used  corn-cotton-tobacco  three- 
year  cycle.  In  this  type  of  farming  there 
is  no  vegetative  cover  to  assist  in  erosion 
control,  leaving  mechanical  means  as  the 
only  alternative. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  terraces 
are  not  too  well  adapted  to  use  on  steep 
slojjes.  Some  authorities  place  the  upp>er 
limit  for  terraces  on  10  per  cent  slopes. 
The  main  objection  to  their  use  on  steep>er 
land  is  the  numbt'r  of  terraces  that  would 
be  reejuired.  Terraces  would  be  close  to¬ 
gether  on  steep  land,  consec|uently,  the 
cost  would  be  greatly  increased.  Terracing 
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CONTOUR  PLOWING  not  only  holds  the  soil,  but  it  holds  the  winter  rains  and  snow  os  well,  traps  the  water  and  saves  it  for 
the  use  of  your  crop  when  the  dry  months  come.  The  deep  furrows  were  made  by  a  lister  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  plowing. 


Roots  hold  the  soil  in  close  embrace 

costs  more  than  contouring  and  is  profit¬ 
able  only  where  there  is  a  large  acre  re¬ 
turn,  as  in  grape  growing.  They  are  not 
advisable  on  large,  general  farms. 

Strip  Cropping  Kasier 

On  farms  where  the  rotation  includes 
gcK)d  sod  growth  which  could  be  used  as 
a  vegetation  control  of  erosion,  the  con¬ 
tour  strip  cropping  plan  is  greatly  superior 
and  is  the  most  popular  of  all  controls. 
As  a  means  of  erosion  control,  strip  crop¬ 


ping  is  by  far  the  oldest  in  this  country. 
Farmers  in  one  section  of  Lyconing 
County,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  method  with  exceptional  success 
since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  strip  cropping  are 
very  well  summarized  in  a  statement  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  .\gri- 
culture,  “Strip  cropping  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  simplest,  most  widely  useful, 
most  effective,  and  most  inexpensive  meth¬ 
ods  of  controlling  erosion.” 

Strip  cropping  is  a  vegetative  method  of 
erosion  control  which  employs  the  idea  of 
alternat<“  strips  of  close-growing  and  erod- 
able  crops  on  the  same  hillside,  running  as 
nearly  jx-rpendicular  to  the  slope  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  way  of  farming  whereby  na¬ 
ture’s  methods  of  erosion  control  through 
the  use  of  close  growing  vegetation  is 
fitted  into  regular  farming  operations.  To 
prevent  a  too  great  fall  of  running  water, 
the  strips  follow  the  contour  and  act  as 
dams  and  diversion  channels  for  water 
flowing  down  hill.  The  advantage  of  using 
a  vegetative  method  of  control  is  told  in 
e.xperimental  work  which  shows  that  dense 
vegetation  is  up  to  300  times  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  holding  soil  and  six  times  more 
effective  in  retaining  rainfall  than  clean- 
tilled  crops  on  the  same  kind  of  land. 

Laying  Out  The  Strips 

Now  that  the  permanent  pasture  and 
wood  lot  areas  are  planned,  and  we  have 
returned  to  our  subject  of  contouring,  we 


are  ready  to  make  the  general  layout  of 
strips  for  our  farm.  Unless  the  fields  are 
level  throughout  (in  which  case  there  is 
no  need  for  contouring),  we  see  that  ele¬ 
vations,  ridges  and  drainage  areas  run  from 
one  field  to  the  next  in  complete  disregard 
for  the  present  shape  of  the  traditionally 
rectangular  fields.  Rarely  can  an  old-time 
rectangular  field  be  planned  as  a  unit  for 
strip  cropping.  Most  of  the  fences,  except 
boundary  fences,  will  have  to  be  removed. 
Our  new  fields,  in  the  shape  of  strips  of 
crops,  will  follow  irregular  contours  on  the 
slopes.  We  can  stand  on  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  and  can  visualize  pretty 
well  the  arrangement  of  strips  by  running 
the  eye  along  the  same  level  on  the  slopes. 

The  best  way  to  start  is  to  take  a  field, 
fields,  or  hillside  which  is  in  sod  or  hay  in 
the  rotation  and  is  due  to  be  plowed  or 
broken  up  in  the  next  cropping  season. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  start  the  strips 


No  atomic  bomb  —  a  rain  drop  in  soft  earth 


THIS  FARM  was  converted  from  rectangular  fields.  The  diagram  below  shows  how  a  rectangular  field  is  converted  to  the  contour.  If 
the  top  of  the  diagram  is  placed  along  the  left  of  the  photograph  it  will  show  approximately  how  the  conversion  was  planned. 


without  interfering  with  the  normal  bal¬ 
ance  of  crops  on  the  farm  or  readjusting 
cropping  plans  too  drastically.  Except  for 
hay,  such  a  start  also  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  putting  the  same  field  or  strip 
in  the  same  crop  during  succeeding  years 
as  will  be  shown  later  when  the  method 
of  rotating  crops  is  discussed. 

One  of  the  important  considerations 
when  layout  work  is  started  is  the  location 
of  the  initial  point  for  the  base  line.  Since 
the  base  line  or  starting  line  is  actually  the 
guide  for  all  of  the  fields  or  strips  on  the 
hillside,  it  should  be  run  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  level  or  contour  around  the 
hill. 

A  good  place  to  start  the  base  line  is 
about  mid-way  up  and  on  the  most  uni¬ 
form  jjart  of  the  slope  to  be  stripped. 
From  this  j)oint  in  either  direction  set 
stakes,  100  feet  apart,  and  on  an  exact 
level  with  the  starting  point.  It  takes  two 
men  to  do  the  work,  one  to  operate  a 
hand  level  and  the  other  to  carry  and  set 
the  stakes.  Four  foot  plastering  laths  make 
good  stakes.  From  the  starting  point  or 
first  stake  the  man  with  the  level  takes  a 
sight  on  the  stake  man,  the  latter  moving 
to  a  point  about  100  feet  from  the  former 
and  on  an  exact  level  with  him.  .At  this 
point  a  stake  is  set.  Then  the  level  man 
moves  to  the  stake  just  set,  and  the  stake 
man  locates  another  point  along  the  hill¬ 
side  about  100  feet  away  on  the  same 
level.  This  is  repeated  until  there  is  a 
continuous  line  of  stakes  across  the  entire 
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THIS  MIGHT  BE  an  American  city  a  few  generations  from  now.  Timgad,  North  Africa,  once  a  magnificent  city  of  the  Roman  empire, is 
deserted  and  in  ruins  because  the  soil  that  supported  its  people  washed  into  the  Mediterranean.  No  civilization  is  deeper  than  the  soil. 


slojje  on  the  same  level.  \  carpi'iiter’s 
level  attached  to  a  2  x  2-incli  stake  with 
a  bolt  and  wing  nut  has  been  used  to  sight 
in  a  base  line  with  just  as  gocKl  results  as 
a  hand  level  or  a  transit.  It  doesn’t  take 
fancy  ecjuipment  to  do  the  layout  work. 

TVhen  a  base  line  is  laid  across  on  an 
uneven  slope,  there  are  oftt'n  a  few  curves 
in  the  line  which  would  make  it  difficult 
to  follow  with  a  plow  or  cultivator.  To 
alui  this  situation,  it  is  wise  to  make  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  base  line  stakes  to  smooth 
out  difficult  curves,  provided  this  can  be 
done  without  appreciably  deviating  from 
contour.  .-\n  example  of  this  smoothing 
out  process  is  shown  in  the  layout  chart. 

Vi’ork  From  The  Base  Line 

Now  that  the  base  line  is  laid,  the  most 
important  single  job  is  done.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  is  the  marking  out  of  a  series  of  lines 
above  and  below  the  base  line  and  parallel 
to  it.  That  is  all,  except  for  a  few  iPs, 
and’s.  and  but’s  that  have  a  habit  of 
creeping  into  evers'  picture. 

The  ne.xt  step  is  to  determine  the  width 
of  strips  or  fields  so  that  the  remaining 
boundarv’  lines  can  be  marked.  Under 
most  conditions,  100  feet  is  about  the 
maximum  and  60  feet  the  minimum 
width  for  strips  to  be  practical  and  efTec- 
tive.  The  exact  width  is  most  often  de¬ 
termined  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
row  crops  that  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
strips.  For  e.xample,  if  potatoes  are  planted 
34  inches  apart  and  an  8-row  sprayer  is 


used,  once  through  w  ith  the  sprayer  w  ould 
ecpial  23  feet.  The  strips  would  then  be 
made  a  width  ecpially  divisible  by  23  feet, 
such  as  92  feet  for  2  rounds  of  the  sprayer. 

The  same  rule  would  be  followi'd  for 
corn,  making  strip  width  evenly  divisible 
by  twice  the  width  of  corn  rows  if  a  two- 
row  planter  and  c  ultivator  is  to  be  used. 

.\  good  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  for 
detennininti  the  width  of  strips  follows: 

Average  feet  of  fall  on  the  slopes  It'idth  of  strips 

0  to  5  feet  fall  per  100  feet .  100  feet 

5  to  10  feet  fall  per  100  feet .  90  feet 

10  to  15  feet  fall  per  100  feet .  80  feet 

15  to  20  feet  fall  per  100  feet .  70  feet 

20  or  more  feet  fall  per  100  feet  60  feet 

Making  strip  boundaries  parallel  to  the 
base  line  is  not  difficult,  but  it  should  be 
done  accurately.  .\  measuring  tape  is  best, 
but  binder  twine,  rope,  or  chain  of  the 
desired  length  will  ser\e  etjually  well. 

Keep  the  measuring  tape  perpendicular 
to  the  base  line  so  that  the  boundaries  of 
all  strips  are  parallel  to  the  base. 

To  do  this  the  level  operator  walks 
along  the  base  line  with  one  end  of  the 
tape  while  the  stake  man  takes  the  other 
end  down  or  up  the  hill  depending  on 
which  way  it  is  easier  to  work,  .^t  each 
stake  on  the  base  line  the  level  man  stops, 
faces  the  stake  man.  and  stretches  his  arms 
to  each  side,  pointing  his  left  arm  to  the 
base  line  stake  immediately  to  his  left  and 
his  right  arm  to  the  base  line  stake  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  right.  Then  he  brings  his 
outstretched  arms  together  in  front  of 
him,  moving  the  stake  man  to  the  right  or 
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left  until  he  is  in  a  direct  line  with  his 
eyes  and  arms.  The  stake  man  ))ulls  the 
measuring  tape  taut,  sets  the  stake,  and 
both  move  on  to  the  next  stake.  'I'his  is 
a  good  home-made  method  of  (piickly 
detennininsi  a  theoretical  line  jjerpendicu- 
lar  to  the  base  line. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  rows  of 
Stakes  are  located  by  measuring  from  the 
last  row  of  stakes  put  in  and  by  keeping 
the  ^take  in  line  up  the  hilbide. 

.\  shallow  furrow  along  each  boundary 
line  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  may  be  caused  if  stakes  arc  pulled 
out.  brf)ken  off  or  lost. 

Tliere's  .4ii  “If”  In  The  Woodpile 

Now  for  one  of  the  ifs  in  contour  strip 
cropping.  If  the  contour  of  the  slope  is 
not  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  some  of 
the  boundary  lines  may  veer  off  the  level. 
In  such  a  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  correction  strip  or  area.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  uneven  area  on  the  hillside 
between  two  strips  that  serves  to  bring 
the  strips  below  it  back  on  contour.  The 
diagram  indicates  such  an  area. 

There  is  a  general  rule  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  need  for  a  correction  area.  This 
is  it:  “.4 void  deviating  from  or  pulling 
off  the  contour  or  level  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  general  or  predominate  slope 
for  a  distance  greater  than  the  width  of 
strip  recommended  for  the  slope.”  It 
might  take  (piite  a  while  to  figure  it  out, 
but  probably  an  example  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  picture.  On  a  slope  with  lO 


feet  of  fall  per  100  feet,  80-foot  strips  arc 
reconmiended.  One-fourth  of  10  is  25/2, 
therefore  one  should  not  tjo  olf  tlu*  con¬ 
tour  more  than  2/2  feet  of  fall  per  100 
for  a  distance  of  over  80  feet.  Rule  or  no 
rule,  a  reasonable  amount  of  common 
sense  must  be  used  when  it  conn-s  to  cor¬ 
rection  areas. 

Such  a  plan  of  strip  croppinij  layout 
gives  the  farmer  a  series  of  fields  across 
the  hillside  that  are  parallel,  with  crop 
rows  running  the  full  length  of  the  field 
- — no  point  rows,  no  short  rows.  Such  a 
plan  will  also  control  erosion  and  at  the 
.same  time  increa.se  the  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ating  machinery  on  the  fields.  Strips 
could  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  each 
one  would  be  absolutely  on  the  contour, 
but  the  impracticability  of  operating  short 
rows  and  uneven  fields  which  would  de¬ 
velop  if  such  a  layout  were  made  would 
more  than  offset  any  small  gain  there  may 
be  in  better  control  of  soil  erosion. 


Layout  Is  Only  The  Beginning 

A1  C(K)per,  Pennsylvania  County  Agent, 
has  often  told  farmers  with  whom  he  has 
worked,  “When  the  layout  work  is  done, 
the  job  of  erosion  control  has  just  started.” 
In  other  words,  the  outlines  of  the  strip 
will  do  no  good  unless  they  are  properly 
farmed.  This  means  wide  sod  waterways 
where  there  are  major  water  courses 
across  the  field,  incorporation  of  organic 
water  into  the  soil,  cover  crops  whenever 
practical,  use  of  legumes,  fertilization,  and 
above  all  a  satisfactory'  rotation. 

I'he  essence  of  the  whole  plan  is  alter¬ 
nate  strips  of  close-growing  and  erodable 
crops.  To  obtain  such  a  combination  of 
crops  it  is  best,  although  not  absolutely 
necessary',  to  follow  a  four  or  six-year  ro¬ 
tation.  Corn,  .small  grain  two  years,  and 
hay;  corn  two  years,  small  grain,  three 
years,  hay;  corn,  small  grain,  two  years 
hay,  are  typical  examples  of  roUitions  that 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  contour  strip 
cropping  with  excellent  results. 


Crop  Rotation 

It  might  be  helpful  to  outline  the  way 
in  which  several  crop  rotations  would 
work  on  the  hillside  shown  in  the  diagram, 
starting  with  the  slope  in  hay  or  a  new 
seeding  of  grass. 
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A  TIGHT  FARM  with  the  slopes  cultivated  on  the  contour,  the  hillside  in  permanent  pasture,  the  vegetable  garden  near  the 
house.  The  soil  will  stay  here,  for  water  will  seep  off  rather  than  run  off;  most  of  it  will  be  trapped  for  the  dry  months. 


FIRST,  start  the  base  line  about  half  way  up  the  slope.  Work  up  and  down. 


SECOND,  run  the  base  line  from  boundary  to  boundary,  set  stakes  100  feet  apart. 


THIRD,  from  base  line  run  strip  boundaries  60  to  100  feet  apart.  Mark  with  furrow. 
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From  these  diagrams  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary'  to  plow  portions  of  new  seedings 
of  hay  or  to  use  existing  hay  fields  for  an 
extra  year  to  work  into  the  rotation  prop¬ 
erly,  but  as  one  farmer  put  it,  “That’s  a 
heap  sight  better  than  jumpin’  gullies  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  this  rotation 
diagram  does  not  represent  the  entire 
farm  but  only  a  portion  of  it.  The  com¬ 
plete  picture  would  show  a  balance  of 
acreage  on  some  other  part  of  the  farm, 
possibly  in  strips.  For  a  four-year  rotation 
the  division  might  be  50-50.  A  six-year 
rotation  would  serve  best  if  the  entire 
farm  were  divided  into  three  parts  of 
nearly  ecjual  acreage.  However,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  acreage,  like  the  strips  themselves, 
may  be  as  individualLstic  as  the  hills  they 
cover. 

In  any  contour  strip  cropping  layout  of 
a  farm  which  previously  used  rectangular 
fields,  there  will  be  odd  corners  which  are 
not  included  in  the  strips.  These  areas  are 
usually  seeded  to  long-time  hay  crops 
which  are  easily  harv'ested  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  short  rows  that  would 
develop  if  they  were  included  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  rotation.  Correction  areas  may  be 
given  the  same  treatment  or  they  may  fol¬ 
low  in  the  regular  rotation,  except  for 
row  crops. 

Uneven  areas  along  pastures  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pasture  by  changing  the 
fence  to  conform  with  the  strip  boundary 
nearest  the  pasture.  Such  an  area  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  of  a  layout. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  strip  crop¬ 
ping  is  the  conservation  of  water.  Blue 
grass  sod  loses  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  rainfall  while  31.8  per  cent  is 
lost  on  fallow  land.  Land  planted  to  corn 
continuously  loses  28.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  precipitation.  \Vhere  a  three-year 
rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy  was  used,  the  run-off  is  only  15.2 
per  cent. 

Plowing  and  Harrowing 

There  are  many  minor  details  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  farm  that  has  been  laid  out  for 
contour  strip  cropping.  Plowing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  that  strip  widths  are  maintained. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  plowing 
from  the  outside  edges  in,  one  year  and 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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ON  THIS  FARM,  completely  converted  to  strip  cropping,  note  how  the  strips  widen  out  in  the  foreground  to  protect  a  former  gully  from 
erosion;  how  the  form  rises  from  all  sides  to  a  high  point  in  upper  center;  how  the  correction  areas  have  been  planned  to  follow  the 


pasture: 


rotation.  On  steeper  farms  such  as  this,  wide  strips  alternate  with  narrow  ones,  which  are  planted  to  permanent  holding  crops. 


THE  OLD  WAY  — SOIL  GOES 


THE  NEW  WAY  — SOIL  STAYS 
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BY  C.  F.  HUFF 


WHY  farm  animals  like  silage  and 
human  beings  like  sauerkraut  may 
be  a  mutual  mystery,  but  they  do. 
Each  in  its  own  way  is  a  very  fine  ration. 
\Vhile  the  ideal  roughage  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  meat  and  work  (for  farm 
stock,  that  is)  is  immature  pasture  grass, 
in  most  sections  this  is  available  for  half 
the  year  only.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  hay,  or 
hay  and  silage,  .•\lthough  silage  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  livestock  production, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  feeds  on 
American  farms.  A  farm  plant  without  a 
silo  is  rare  indeed! 

The  answer  to  the  cjuestion,  "Should  I 
build  a  silo?”  is  not  a  simple  yes  or  no. 
Usually  the  percentage  of  net  profit  from 


THE  GREEKS  HAD  IT 

The  origin  of  ihe  silo  is  lose  in  antiquity. 
It  was  in  use  during  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
Indians  were  also  using  pits  for  grain  con¬ 
servation  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
The  term  silo  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  "Siros",  a  pit  for  holding  grain. 

The  process  of  ensiling  was  known  as  pitting, 
potting  or  burial  of  feed.  Ancient  people  buried 
grain  to  preserve  it  and  also  to  save  it  from  their 
enemies.  Green  forage  was  preserved  in  the  same 
way  in  the  early  history  of  the  Baltic  countries 
under  the  term  "sour  hay".  The  first  published 
report  of  the  use  of  forage  silage  was  in  1786  in 
Italy  where  leaves  were  ensiled  for  winter  feed. 
The  first  corn  silage  was  made  in  Germany  in 
1867.  The  silo,  however,  did  not  come  into  ex¬ 
tensive  use  until  several  French  investigators  and 
farmers  showed  the  great  feeding  value  of  silage 
during  the  early  1870's.  The  idea  quickly  spread 
to  America.  Credit  for  the  first  silo  built  above 
ground  appears  due  to  Fred  I..  Hatch  who  built 
it  in  McHenry  County,  Illinois  in  187). 
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YOU’RE  li\  THE  SILO  CLASS  IF  YOU 
FEED  FIFTEEN  MATURE  AISIMALS.  OF 
THE  68  SILO  CROPS,  COR\  IS  KliSG. 


a  silo  is  larger  on  the  larger  farms.  If  dol- 
lars-and-cents  is  the  only  consideration, 
there  is  probably  a  point,  on  small  farms, 
where  the  silo  cea.ses  to  be  a  profitable 
item.  However,  the  convenience  of  having 
feed  stored  where  it  is  easily  accessible,  the 
ease  with  which  a  crop  is  harvested  and 
stored,  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  work 
the  modern  way,  will  often  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  progressive  farmer  than  his 
cash  return. 

Silos  vary  greatly  in  cost,  from  as  little 
as  $100  for  a  small  home-made  job  to 
$1,000  for  large  steel  or  concrete  struc¬ 
tures.  A  silage  cutter  costs  from  $250  to 
$500.  Whatever  the  total  cost,  it  can  be 
amortised  over  a  period  of  about  ten 
years.  If  a  number  of  small  farmers  form 
a  pool  for  the  purchase  of  a  cutter,  the 
annual  cost  is  still  less.  However,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  school  boys  say  if  your  herd  is  not 
equivalent  to  15  mature  animals  a  silo  and 
silage  ef|uipment  will  not  pay  its  way  in 
money. 

.Although  silage  is  not  essential  in  the 
ration,  yet  it  has  some  outstanding  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  livestock  man  with  suffi¬ 
cient  roughage  consuming  livestock  should 
consider.  The  ensiling  of  corn  and  sor¬ 
ghum  crops  not  only  increases  their  feed¬ 
ing  value  considerably,  but  enables  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  stock  from  fewer  acres. 
It  also  furnishes  a  convenient  winter  feed, 
helps  make  the  best  possible  use  of  frosted 
corn  and  corn  crops  which  do  not  produce 


ears  because  of  unfavorable  weather.  The 
advantage  of  the  silo  for  legume  and  grass 
silages  are  that  it  makes  possible  the  con¬ 
servation  of  those  crops  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  unfavorable  for  hay  making, 
and  is  the  only  practical  way  of  conserv¬ 
ing  carotene  from  which  the  animal  makes 
X’itamin  A. 

Successful  Silo  Fundamentals 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
struction  of  a  silo,  there  are  a  few  essen¬ 
tial  points  to  keep  in  mind.  The  walls 
must  be  air  tight,  since  air  in  the  silage  is 
a  top-flight  enemy  of  good  silage  making. 
They  must  also  be  strong  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  silage.  This  is  far  more 
important  when  grass  silage  is  used,  since 
it  e.xerts  a  greater  bursting  pressure  than 
does  corn  silage,  thus  additional  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  required.  The  inside  walls  must 
be  smooth  to  piermit  the  silage  to  settle 
uniformly.  We  have  seen  silos  which  had 
been  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  sticky 
creosote  preparation.  The  silage  stuck  to 
the  walls  of  the  silo,  preventing  proper 
settling.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  silage.  It  was  not  even  high 
class  manure.  .Another  very  impiortant 
enemy  of  good  silage  making  is  too  much 
water  in  the  ensiled  forage.  Therefore, 
every  silo  should  have  good  drainage  so 
that  e.xcess  moisture  can  drain  away.  The 
silo  should  be  of  a  size  to  fit  the  herd  and 
the  cost  per  ton  of  silage  should  be  low. 
Gr.iss  and  sorghum  silages  are  considered 
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A  SIMPLE  GADGET  to  test  moisture  in  silage.  (Above)  Pock  silage  fresh  from  the  chopper 
into  a  length  of  two-inch  pipe;  insert  the  plug;  (Below)  hong  a  bucket  of  sand  weighing 
32  lbs.  on  the  lever,  which  is  marked  in  one  foot  sections.  If  juice  runs  out  the  holes  in  one 
minute,  the  silage  is  too  wet.  Dry  it  longer  in  the  field  or  add  dry  hay  or  corn  or  cob  meal. 


protu.ililc  wlicii  t(•M^  tost  less  than  out 
ton  of  liay.  W  hen  2  to  2..')  tons  of  corn 
silage,  early  dent  stage,  costs  less  than  one 
ton  of  liay.  it  appears  to  be  piofitable. 

Permanent  silos  may  l)e  pits  in  the 
ground,  walled  with  com  rt'te.  brick,  stone 
or  wood;  tht*  silo  may  be  a  ditch  (trench) 
with  permanent  walls  and  skies  made  of 
th(‘  same  materials  as  used  for  the  pit  silo. 
The  tall  tower  silos  one  s(*es  while  driving 
through  our  best  dairy  sections  are  majes¬ 
tic  structures  resembling  the  castle  towers 
of  old.  Tower  silos  may  be  made  of 
poured  concrete,  conen-te  blocks,  concrett” 
staves,  tile  (usually  hollow),  brick,  metal 
or  wcKid.  Usually  they  are  round,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  one  sees  a  hexagon,  polygon  or 
four-sided  box-like  structure.  The  round 
type  is  most  popular,  since  corners  which 
tend  to  trap  air  are  eliminated.  The  round 
tower  silos  may  be  the  best  for  perma¬ 
nency  for  the  livestock  farm,  yet  wonder¬ 
ful  as  they  are,  they  do  not  meet  the 
dreams  of  many  men.  In  the  first  place, 
considerable  power  is  reejuired  to  get  the 
silage  over  the  top  of  a  50-60  foot  silo. 
Their  greatest  weakness,  howt*ver,  as  every 
barn  worker  will  agree,  is  the  daily  or 
twice  daily  climb  into  the  silo  to  throw 
down  the  feed  of  silage.  Fighting  the  law 
of  gravity  is  not  always  fun.  A  silo  is 
needed  which  will  place  tin*  silage  at  the 
ground  level  at  all  times  without  the 
heavy  climb  up  or  the  hefty  heave  when 
>ilos  are  below  ground.  A  recent  report 
indicates  that  at  least  one  manufacturer, 
the  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  (page  57)  has  developt'd  a 
glass-lined  steel  silo  designed  to  unload 
from  the  bottom  mechanically.  This  new 
silo  needs  further  testing  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  its  practicability.  The  trench  silo 
minimizes  work  but  unfortunately  few 
barns  are  built  with  the  proper  drainage 
and  topographical  featun's  at  hand  for 
this  type.  The  permanent  trench  silo, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  ditch, 
usually  on  a  hillside  in  well  drained  soil, 
has  been  a  life-saver  to  many  a  farmer. 
The  length  and  width  depend  on  the 
amount  of  forage  to  be  accommodated. 

.\  Temporary  Silo  Sometimes  Pays 

In  drought  areas,  when  the  corn  crop 
does  not  have  sufficient  moisture  to  ear, 
it  may  be  salvaged  in  a  teunporary  silo 
and  a  crop  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  a  total  loss  is  turned  into  a 
classy  roughage  capable  of  holding  hide 
and  bones  together  ov(‘r  the  period  of  feed 
adversity.  The  temporary  silo  most  often 
used  for  corn  is  the  trench  silo,  literally  a 
ditch  in  the  ground. 

The  pit  silo,  the  oldest  typ<‘  of  silo  used 
for  forage  conservation,  is  seldom  seen. 
Another  temporary  silo  us(d  in  emergency 
is  the  silo  made  from  snow  fence,  usually 
two  strands  high.  The  circular  snow  fence 
is  lined  with  some  sort  of  moisture  proof 
paper  in  order  to  keep  out  the  air.  This 
kind  of  silo  is  of  value  only  as  a  temporary 
expediency,  since  the  cost  of  relining  it 
and  the  labor  retiuired  to  keep  it  up  make- 
it  undesirable  for  the  long  pull. 
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riu'rc  is  also  the  temporary  silo  made 
with  haled  straw  placed  in  a  circular  posi¬ 
tion,  held  together  with  strands  of  wire. 
I'he  objection  to  this  kind  of  silo  is  the 
labor  r(‘t|uired  to  construct  it  and  the 
amount  of  straw  bales  nec'ded.  Straw  for 
bedding  is  a  scarce  article  on  manv  live¬ 
stock  farms. 

Stack  silage  is  made,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates.  by  stacking  green  roughage.  The 
loss  from  mold  is  very  high;  usually  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  silage  making  up  the 
center  of  the  stack  is  good  silage,  but  the 
remainder  is  usually  either  poor  silage  or 
of  no  value  as  a  feed. 

Cnips  for  Silage 

Sil.ige  can  be  successfully  |)re|)ared  from 
almost  every  forage  crop  grown.  Crops 
and  feeds  wliidi  are  adaptable  for  silage 
arc  as  follows:  .Alfalfa,  alfalfa-brorne.  al¬ 
falfa-corn.  alfalfa-millet,  alfalfa-sorghum, 
alfalfa-wheat,  alsike  clover,  ai)i)le  pomace, 
artichoke,  barley,  bean  (mung),  beet  pulp, 
beet  top  (sugar),  blue  grass,  brewers’  wet 
grains,  broom  corn,  bromc  grass,  carrots, 
clover  (red),  clover  (sweet),  corn  (stover), 
corn  (sweet),  corn  and  clover,  corn  and 
rye,  corn  and  soybeans,  corn-canning 
factory  waste,  cf)u  |)ea,  crimson  clover, 
darso,  car  corn  silage  (corn  ears),  feterita. 
hegari,  horse  bean,  Johnson  grass,  kaffir, 
kale  (.marrow-stern ) ,  lespedeza,  millet, 
napier  grass,  oats,  orchard  grass,  jx'ar,  pea 
and  oats,  pea-vine  (from  canneries),  pep¬ 
per  grass,  potatoes,  prairie  grass,  reed 
canary,  red  toj),  rye,  sagrain  sorghum, 
sorghum  (grain  varieties),  sorghum  and 
cow  peas,  soyb(‘ans,  soybean-millet,  sudan 
grass,  sugar  cane,  sunflower,  sunflower 
and  corn,  thistle  Russian,  timothy,  turnip 
top,  velvet  bean,  vetch,  vetch  and  oats, 
wheat. 

(arm  is  King  of  lire  .Silo 

The  crop  of  crops  for  silage  is  “Old 
King  Corn”.  The  greater  part  of  the 
silage  made  in  this  country  comes  from 
this  crop.  Wherever  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  corn  e.xcels  other  forage  crops  in 
yield  of  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  per  acre.  I  he  ease  with  which  it  is 
made  into  silage,  its  high  palatability,  and 
its  high  yields,  make  corn  .America’s  No.  1 
silage  crop. 

Livestock  men.  when  grain  is  a  little 
short,  often  wonder  about  the  advisability 
of  snapping  the  ears  and  placing  the  corn 
stalks  (stover)  in  the  silo.  I'his  is  seldom 
advisable  since  the  labor  re(iuired  to  snap 
the  ears  and  ensi'(‘  the  stalks  is  tf)o  great. 
The  silage  made  from  the  stalks  is  a  pal¬ 
atable  feed,  but  it  is  low  in  nutritive  v.ilue. 

Fr<»s!etl  Corn  ('.onservetl  in  the  Silo 

Soft  corn  due  to  a  killing  frost  before 
the  grain  is  sulticiently  mature  for  husk¬ 
ing  can  be  best  preserved  in  the  silo.  The 
leaves  become  dry  following  the  frost, 
resulting  in  a  marked  loss  of  carotene,  the 
compound  which  is  changed  to  A’itamin 
.A  in  the  animal  body.  I  he  dried  leaves 
and  sometimes  partially-dried  stalks  mean 
that  the  ruk's  for  good  silage  making 


CORN  IS  KING  of  all  saage  crops.  It’s  one  of  the  best  balanced  rations, 
it  keeps  well,  and  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  period  it  can  be  ensiled. 


A  HANDY  COMBINATION  this,  for  it  eliminates  several  steps  in  storing  silage.  Corn  is 
gathered,  chopped,  and  blown  into  closed  truck.  A  simple  blower  does  the  rest. 

-  —  ^ 


-f 
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THE  FIRST  TRENCH  SILOS  were  followed  by  this  type:  wood  staves  bound  by  iron  hoops.  They  lost  a  long  time  if  properly  cored  for. 


and  econoinically. 

The  cereal  grasses  are  sometimes  used 
for  silage.  These  crops  should  be  placed 
in  the  silo  in  the  milk  or  early  dough 
stage,  since,  if  allowed  to  mature,  they 
are  too  low  in  moisture  for  the  production 
of  silage.  Water  could  be  added  but  this 
is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  corn. 
Rye  should  be  ensiled  in  the  blossom 
stage. 

Sunflowers  are  sometimes  grown  for 
silage,  especially  in  the  cooler  climates, 
but  the  crop  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  the 
resultant  silage  is  none  too  palatable. 

Root  crops  are  too  high  in  moisture  to 
ensile  unless  mi.xed  with  sufficient  dr\’  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  grain,  to  reduce  the 


should  be  strictly  followed.  The  silage 
should  be  finely  cut,  evenly  distributed  in 
the  silo,  and  sufficient  water  to  preserve 
it  should  be  added. 

When  the  silo  capacity  is  limited,  the 
immature  ears  may  be  snapped  and  en¬ 
siled.  In  this  case  it  is  also  necessary  to  cut 
the  ears  as  fine  as  possible  in  order  to 
facilitate  packing.  Such  silage  is  best  used 
as  a  feed  for  steers  followed  by  swine. 

Ne.xt  to  corn,  sorghums  are  the  most 
important  silage  crops.  The  sorghums, 
such  as  Sudan  grass,  kaffir,  milo,  feterita 
and  sweet  sorghum  are  similar  to  corn  in 
composition  and  like  corn  make  excellent 
silage.  The  feeding  value  per  ton  is  usually 
less  than  that  of  well  eared  corn  silage. 


This  is  due  to  a  smaller  amount  of  grain. 
.■Mso  the  seeds  are  smaller  and  cattle  do 
not  chew  them  as  thoroughly  as  they  do 
corn  grain.  Consequently,  a  fairly  high 
percentage  passes  through  the  animal  un¬ 
digested.  In  many  sections  sorghums  out- 
yield  corn  for  silage. 

The  ensiling  of  grasses  and  legumes  has 
received  considerable  attention  during  the 
past  decade.  These  include  alfalfa,  clo¬ 
vers,  soybean,  sweet  clover,  timothy,  and 
many  others.  These  forage  crops  are  more 
difficult  to  make  into  high  quality  silage 
than  corn  and  sorghums.  I'he  trend 
toward  soil  conservation  practices  will  be 
greatly  hastened  if  these  crops,  especially 
the  perennials,  can  be  ensiled  satisfactorily 
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SORGUMS  are  grov/ing  in  popularity.  In  most  sections  they  out-yield  corn  but  have 
less  feed  value  per  ton  because  their  grain  is  smaller  and  some  is  undigested. 


moisture  in  the  silage  to  about  70  per 
cent.  Sugar  beet  tops  may  be  ensiled, 
but  they  are  usually  so  high  in  water 
content  that  it  is  nccessar\-  to  mix  them 
•with  low  moisture  material,  preferably 
corn,  in  order  to  prevent  spoilage. 

One  of  the  good  by-products  which  can 
be  preserved  in  the  silo  is  apple  pomace. 
Other  by-products  which  may  be  ensiled 
are  pea  vines,  beet  pulp  and  brewers 
grains. 

Grasses  >eed  Help 

.‘\n  ideal  way  to  preserve  legumes  and 
grasses  is  to  mix  them  with  corn  or  sor- 
qhum  forage  when  placed  in  the  silo.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  or  even 
one-third  corn  or  sorghum  and  two-thirds 
grass  or  legume  will  do  a  good  job.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  program,  however,  is 
the  difTiculty  of  having  corn  and  sorghum 
crops  available  when  the  grasses  and 
legumes  are  ready  for  the  silo.  I'his  can 
be  done  in  regions  yielding  a  late  hay- 
crop.  I'he  possibility  of  saving  sweet 
sorghum  fcxlder  over  the  winter  and  mix¬ 


ing  it  with  freshly-cut  spring  grasses  has 
been  in\estigated  with  promising  results. 

One  of  the  most  practical  mixtures  is  a 
forage  crop  and  weeds.  Since  forage 
crops  are  frecjuently  weedy,  there  is  no 
problem  of  putting  them  in  the  silo  to¬ 
gether.  The  silage  made  when  weeds  and 
legumes  and  grasses  are  blended  in  the 
silo  is  tops.  Old  Bossy  eats  the  weed  silage 
without  batting  an  eye.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  better  way  to  utilize  a 
weedy  meadow  than  as  silage.  Weeds  such 
as  Russian  thistle,  pepper  grass  and  the 
lowly  dandelion  have  been  made  into 
silage  with  satisfactory  results  and  are 
considered  just  as  nutritious  as  grasses  cut 
at  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 

Filling  the  Silo 

The  stage  of  maturity  for  the  best  silage 
production  depends  upon  the  crop.  Corn 
and  sorghum  should  be  ensiled  when 
almost  mature,  since  these  crojjs  fill  up 
with  nutrient'-  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the 
last  few  weeks  prior  to  full  maturity.  Corn 
should  be  cut  for  silage  when  the  grain  is 


in  the  early  dent  stage.  (When  the  first 
indentation,  caused  l)y  decreasing  mois¬ 
ture  content,  appears  on  the  grain.! 
Many  of  the  hybrids  now  grown  have  all 
the  leaves  green  and  are  high  in  carotene 
.It  thi-  stage. 

Moisture  Kelalituisliip 

I  he  moisture  cotitent  of  the  material  as 
it  got's  into  the  silo  is  |)inblem  No.  1  in 
silage  making.  Silage  may  be  spoiled  by 
too  much  moisture  or  too  little  moisture, 
rite  safety  range  for  moisture  varies  with 
the  crop,  the  |)ressure.  how  well  it  is 
packed,  and  the  fineness  of  cut.  Corn  and 
•orghums  tnav  be  successfully  ensiled  with 
.is  much  as  oO  per  lent  moisture,  while 
movt  other  crops  are  spoiled  when  the 
moisture  exceeds  7.')  per  cent.  Usually  a 
moisture  content  of  less  than  per  cent 
is  undesirable.  The  ideal  moisture  content 
for  most  crops  under  most  conditions  is 
about  70  per  cent.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  practical  chemical  test  that  can  be 
operated  on  the  spot  by  the  farmer  for 
determining  moisture.  I  he  usual  labora- 
torv  tests  re(|uire  a  trained  technician. 
The  best  method  is  to  use  the  stage  of 
tnaturity  as  a  guide.  The  general  rule  is 
to  cut  for  silage  when  the  crop  is  in 
the  early  bloom  stage  (1/10  bloom).  This 
is  fairly  easily  ascertained  with  legumes 
such  as  alfalfa  and  the  clovers,  but  much 
more  difficult  with  grasses  such  as  tim¬ 
othy,  red  top,  and  brome.  Soybeans  are 
.in  exception  to  the  rule,  since  they  re- 
^emble  corn  in  filling  up  toward  maturity; 
the  proportion  of  seed  to  the  vegetative 
part  of  the  plant  increases  toward  ma¬ 
turity.  Cut  for  silage  when  the  pods 
.ire  '  to  34  filled.  Probably  the  best 
mechanical  method  to  use  in  determining 
when  the  hay  crop  is  ready  to  put  in  the 
'ilo  is  a  simple  home-made  pressure  device 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try.  United  States  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  leaflet  No.  2!18,  describes  how  to 
make  this  tester. 

To  wilt,  or  not  to  wilt,  the  grass  or 
legume  crops  before  placing  in  the  silo  is 
one  of  those  questions  that  cannot  be 
answered  with  a  straight  yes  or  no.  How¬ 
ever,  when  these  crops  arc  cut  at  the  stage 
of  maturity  suggested  above,  wilting  is  not 
desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sooner 
the  crop  is  placed  in  the  silo  after  cutting 
the  better. 

Midern  machinery  which  makes  possi¬ 
ble  the  cutting,  chopping  and  delivering 
to  a  wagon  or  truck  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  to  a  blower  at  the  silo,  is  in  .some  re¬ 
spects  a  happy  set-up.  Wilting  the  crop 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  silo  makes  pack¬ 
ing  more  difficult.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  immature,  high  moisture  plants  are 
cut  for  silage,  it  is  desirable  to  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  wilting  to  reduce  the  moisture  to 
about  70  per  cent. 

The  fineness  of  cut  depends  upon  the 
moisture  content.  .As  a  general  rule,  plant 
material  containing  less  than  75  per  cent 
moisture  should  be  cut  as  fine  as  possible, 


which  is  ;  .1  inch  witli  most  maciiincs. 
\\  hen  the  moisture  is  ijreater  than  7”)  per 
cent.  ‘/>  inch  or  (“ven  ^4  inch  may  l)e 
more  desir.ihle. 

Truni|iiii^ 

How  mans  men  should  he  in  tlie  silo 
lor  the  purpose  of  trampiiuj;?  Unfortun- 
atels.  man’s  foot  surface  is  so  larije  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  weirtht  that  aliout  all  the 
stood  his  trampinsj  does,  until  near  the 
top.  is  to  stimulate  his  appetite,  floats  and 
sheep  liave  been  placed  in  th('  silo  for 
trampinst  purposes,  (lertainlv  tliese  stood 
animals  are  itiore  trouble  than  they  an 
worth  in  the  silo.  In  case  of  corn  plant' 
that  have  some  dried  leaves,  one  man  in 
the  silo  to  handle  the  distributor  is  all 
that  is  nect'ssary.  His  job  is  to  distribute 
the  corn  evenly  so  that  the  dried  leaves 
and  husks  do  not  accumulate  in  spots.  If 
•  illowed  to  father  in  this  manner,  a  moldy 
place  is  jiroduced  in  each  spot.  In  case  of 
street)  corn,  sorsthunis  and  ctrasses,  a  man 
is  not  necc'ss.iry  until  neai  the  top.  The 
wfistht  of  the  silaste  is  the  best  packer, 
especially  after  the  jtlant  celU  have  lost 
their  turijidity. 

I'yites  of  silos  in  which  packing  is  es¬ 
sential  is  in  the  trench  and  short  towe  r 
and  pit  silos.  The  best  method  to  use  in 
packinct  material  in  a  trc-nch  silo  is  to 
drive  a  truck  back  and  forth  durinjs;  the 
filling  operation.  When  convenient,  dirt  is 
placed  on  the  silage  to  aid  in  packing. 

When  plant  material  is  obviously  c  ii 
the  dry  side,  add  water  c-ither  at  th.e 
mouth  of  the  silage  cutter  or  blower  in  a 
small  stream.  This  may  be-  done-  with,  a 
hose'  connectc'd  to  a  water  system  or  by 
placing  a  barrel  fillc-d  with  watc'r  near  t!ie 
cuttcT  and  co))nectiiu>  the  b,urel  to  t!’.' 
mouth  of  the  cutter  by  means  of  a  hcsc'. 

(lliaiigeii  ill  the  Silo 

When  green  forage-  is  |jlacc‘d  in  a  silo, 
the-  living  jilant  cells  continue  to  brc'athe. 
taking  up  oxygen  and  giving  ofT  carbon 
dioxide.  This  process  continues  until  all 
of  the  o.xygen  of  the  trappe-d  air  has  been 
used  up,  which  usualK  takes  about  five 
hours,  .\fter  all  the  air  has  been  list'd  u|) 
the  plant  continues  to  use  oxygen  pro- 
duci-d  bv  the  brc-akcltnvn  of  some  of  the 
compounds  within  the  cells.  I'he  material 
in  the  silo  always  bears  on  its  surface  a 
large  number  of  bacteria  and  these  now 
In-gin  to  multiply,  bringing  .ibout  further 
changes  within  the  silage-  mass.  The 
course  taken  by  this  fermentation  will  de. 
cide  the  value  of  the  final  product  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse.  Large  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  produce-d  by  bacterial  fermen¬ 
tation.  When  the  silo  is  fille-d  intermittent¬ 
ly  over  a  period  of  days,  it  is  advisable  to 
run  the  blower  a  short  time  before  any 
one-  enters  the  silo.  'I’his  gas  is  heavier 
than  air  and  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
silo  and  fre'e|uently  is  sulficiently  concen- 
trate-d  to  cau.se  dange-r. 

Teni|>eratiire»t  in  the  Silo 

The  temperature  of  the-  forage  in  the- 
siU)  is  of  considerable-  importance.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  air  trappe'd  in  the 


silage  mass,  the  gn'ater  will  he-  the  amount 
of  respiration  and  the  liigher  the  temper¬ 
ature.  The  increase'd  temperature  stimu¬ 
lates  res|)iration  which  in  turn  increase's 
the  temperature  a  vicious  cycle.  We  had 
been  of  the  opinion  for  se-ve'ral  yi'ars  that 
some  day  spontam-ous  combustion  would 
occur  in  thi'  silage  mass.  Sure  enough,  a 
few  years  ago  a  farmer  stated  that  while- 
lie  was  removing  silage  for  his  live-stock  hi- 
fe-ll  into  a  large  hole  in  the  silage-  eause-d 
by  fire  fiom  spontaneous  combustion.  I'or- 
tunately  for  the  farmer,  the  fire  had  spent 
itself  so  that  he  was  not  cie-mateel. 

Of  course  this  is  an  exception,  but  fri  - 
e|uently  grass  silage  jiut  up  too  dry  has  a 
“tobacco  brown”  ai'oma.  I  his  means  that 
the  silage  has  reached  a  temperature  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  carmelize  the  sugars.  'I'he 
livestock  man  and  the  cows  Iom-  this  kind 


of  candy  silage,  but  a  large  amount  ol 
nutrients  are  actually  burned  and  the 
nutritive  value  greatly  reduced. 

I'lie  temperature  of  the  silage  should 
not  e.xceed  100°  F.  for  the  jn'oduction  ol 
good  silage.  I  he  temperature  can  be  kej;t 
within  the  desirable  limits  by  jiroper  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  silage.  I’he  dryer  the  silage,  th»- 
higher  the  tempeiature  likely  to  generate-. 
Forage  which  is  matun-  and  of  rek-.tiveK 
low  moisture  content,  mixt-cres  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  stemmy  material, 
and  roughages  which  have  been  allowed 
to  wilt  too  much  in  the  field  are  difficult 
to  compress,  resulting  in  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  On  the  other  hand,  wet,  immature 
forage  may  pack  very  tightly  preventing 
the  tiajjping  of  enough  air  to  biing  about 


WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  needs  is  a  way  to  eliminate  the  daily  climb  into  and  out  of 
the  common  silo.  This  glass-coated  job,  now  in  the  advanced  experimental  stage, 
is  emptied  from  ihc  bottom,  is  sealed,  and  uses  exhaust  gases  to  slow-down  oxidation. 
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an  increase  in  temjjerature.  The  rapid  fill¬ 
ing  of  a  large  silo  may  have  the  same 
effect,  the  lower  layer  being  so  tightly  and 
rapidly  compressed  that  air  is  excluded. 
The  temperature  of  the  silage  is  influ¬ 
enced  to  some  extent  by  the  atmospheric 
temperature  at  the  time  of  filling,  but  this 
of  little  practical  significance. 

Sweet  Silage 

Sweet  silage  is  produced  when  the  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  silo  range  from  120°  to 
165°  F.  These  high  temperatures  destroy 
the  acid  producing  bacterial  and  other 
micro-organisms  that  are  present  in  the 
“cold  process”  or  usual  tyjx*  of  silage.  This 
type  of  silage  is  palatable  but  the  great 
loss  of  nutrients  makes  it  objectionable. 

Acid  Production 

The  chief  objective  in  making  good 
silage  is  to  bring  about  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  lactic  acid  by- 
fermentation.  This  acid,  which  is  the 
well-known  acid  of  sour  milk,  is  believed 


to  be  healthful  to  livestock.  .As  previoush 
mentioned,  there  are  always  present  on 
the  roughage  ample  bacteria  of  the  right 
kind  of  fermentation.  The  amount  of  lac¬ 
tic  acid  in  silage  usually  varies  from  5  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  fresh  weight  of  the 
silage.  Acetic  acid,  the  same  acid  that  is 
found  in  vinegar,  is  also  found  in  silage 
forming  about  5  per  cent  of  the  fresh 
silage.  Under  certain  conditions  bacteria 
are  present  which  produce  butyric  acid. 
The  presence  of  this  acid  is  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  inefficiency  of  silage  jjroduc- 
tion.  Lactic  acid  fermentation  usually 
dominates  over  other  types,  because  of  the 
rapidity  of  its  development,  when  suffi¬ 
cient  sugars  are  available.  Good  silage  is 
characterized  by  high  lactic  acid,  low- 
acetic  acid  and  no  butyric  acid.  A  few- 
other  acids  may  be  present  but  play  no 
significant  role  in  good  silage  making.  The 
total  acid  content  of  the  silage  should  be 
great  enough  to  give  a  pH  of  4  or  less. 
Such  high  acidity  assures  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  takes  the  proper  course.  The  term  pH 


is  Used  to  designate  the  amount  of  .u  iditv 
or  alkalinity;  i)H7  is  neutral,  while  s.tlues 
above*  pH7  are  increasingly  alkaline  and 
those  b(*low  ])H7  arc  increasingly  aeid. 

Silage,  especially  that  made  from 
grasses  or  legumes,  sometimes  contain  too 
much  moisture.  In  this  case  considerable 
lactic  acid  is  j)r<xluced.  but  conditions 
are  ideal  for  acetic  acid  production.  'Fhe 
silage  may  be  \-ery  good  for  .several 
months,  but  later  in  the  winter  may  be 
unfit  for  feed.  The  acetic  acid  bacteria 
use  up  the  lactic  acid  reducing  the  lactic- 
acid  content  and  the  total  acidity  of  the 
silage.  This  permits  the  putrefactive  or¬ 
ganisms  to  come  into  the  picture  and 
break  down  protein.  The  result  is  high- 
class  manure  with  the  aroma  of  a  manure 
pile. 

.4leoliol  l*ro<iiietion  in  the  Silo 

According  to  many  stories,  old  Bossy. 
Ferdinand  the  Bull,  the  pigs,  the  ducks, 
geese  and  even  the  Little  Red  Hen,  have 
gone  on  a  binge  from  sipping  seepage- 
oozing  from  the  silo.  The  chemist,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  confirm  these  stories,  for 
there  is  at  most  not  more  than  1  per  cent 
alcohol  produced  in  silage  fermentation. 
A  1  per  cent  drink  has  little  authority, 
even  on  a  duck.  The  amount  is  usually 
only  about  0.3  per  cent. 

Seepage  from  the  Silo 

^Vhen  the  farmer  observes  seepage 
coming  from  the  silo,  he  becomes  greatly- 
concerned  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
of  the  undesirable  odor  and  in  the  second 
place  because  of  the  loss  of  nutrients.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  some  loss  in  the  silage 
juice,  but  what  could  happen  if  the  juice 
had  been  retained  in  the  silage  mass?  The 
fact  that  seei^age  occurs  is  good  evidence 
that  plant  material  contained  too  high  a 
moisture  content  when  placed  in  the  silo 
If  the  silo  had  not  drained  the  entire 
silage  may  have  been  spoiled  because  of 
too  much  moisture,  so  seepage  is  a  blessine 
in  disguise. The  weight  of  the  silage  in  a 
tall  silo  aids  m.iterially  in  making  good 
silage  by  pressing  out  excess  moisture. 

Silage  Preservatives 

Crops  such  as  corn,  sorghums,  sunflow¬ 
ers  and  cereal  grasses  are  fairly  high  in 
sugar  and  low  in  protein,  consequently 
these  crops  contain  their  own  preserving 
agents  and  there  is  no  need  for  additional 
supplements  for  their  preservation.  Such 
is  not  true  of  grasses  and  legumes.  \Vhen 
conditions  are  ideal,  good  silage  is  some¬ 
times  produced  without  a  preservative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  moisture  content  is 
believed  to  be  more  important  than  an 
added  jireservative.  For  the  sake  of  insur- 
ance,  however,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
use  one. 

.Molasses,  Sugar  and  Whey  as 
Preservatives 

Probably  the  most  common  preserva¬ 
tives,  are  cane,  sugar  beet  or  corn  mo¬ 
lasses.  Usually  40-80  pounds  are  added 
per  ton  by  mixing  with  w-ater  and  feed¬ 
ing  into  the  blower  of  the  cutter  by  means 
of  an  automatic  feed.  The  mixture  may  be 


furthi'r  diluK'd  with  water  and  pumped  to 
the  top  of  the  silo.  A  imiform  distrihutioii 
of  molasses  is  dithcult  with  any  of  the 
methods  now  in  u.se.  hAen  if  the  added 
molasses  does  not  aid  greatly  in  preserva¬ 
tion,  it  is  geniTally  believed  that  most  of 
their  nutrients  are  preserved  in  the  feed. 
Occasionally  sugar  is  used  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  Lit|uid  whey,  a  by-product  of  the 
cheese  industry,  has  been  used  experi¬ 
mentally  in  silage  preservation.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  that  the  whey  is  too  high  in 
moisture  to  use  for  this  purjjose.  Powdered 
whey,  however,  is  a  satisfactory  preserva¬ 
tive. 

Grain  ass  a  Preservative 

The  addition  of  ground  grain  such  as 
corn  or  oats  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200 
pounds  per  ton  of  silage  is  probably  the 
most  practical  method  of  conserving  grass 
and  legume  silage.  Automatic  grain  feed¬ 
ing  attachments  are  on  the  market  which 
feed  the  grain  into  the  blower  of  the  cut¬ 
ter.  The  grains  add  some  fermentable 
sugars  which  have  preserving  effect.  In 
addition,  the  dry  grains  take  up  consider¬ 
able  moisture  from  the  forage,  which 
actually  reduces  the  moisture  content  of 
the  silage.  This  method  is  particularly 
adapted  for  use  where  the  grass  is  cut  and 
delivered  to  the  wagon  or  truck  in  one 
operation  and  hauled  to  the  blower.  The 
addition  of  grain  has  all  the  advantages 
of  field  wilting  with  none  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages.  This  method  of  preservation  is 
not  advisable  when  the  crop  is  on  the  dr\ 
side,  due  to  the  possibility  that  high 
temperatures  may  develop  in  the  silage 
and  bury  the  grain  along  with  the  forage. 
.\nother  disadvantage  of  using  grain  in 
the  silo  is  the  amount  of  grain  required 
to  preserve  the  forage.  If  150  pounds  of 
grain  were  used  per  ton,  7.5  tons  of  grain 
would  be  re(|uired  to  treat  100  tons  of 
forage.  The  graiji,  however,  is  not  lost  but 
adds  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  silage. 
A  cow  consuming  40  pounds  of  the  above 
silage  would  get  about  3  pounds  of  grain 
a  day  from  this  source.  The  grain  thus 
serves  a  dual  purpose. 

Addition  of  Acids 

Several  acids  have  been  u.sed  as  grass 
silage  preservatives  (corn  and  .sorghum 
need  none  added).  Hydrochloric  and  sul¬ 
furic  acids  are  the  acids  which  are  most 
commonly  used  in  European  countries. 
They  arc  diluted  with  water  to  the  prop¬ 
er  concentration.  The  solution  is  then 
pumped  into  the  silo  and  sprinkled  over 
the  chopped  forage  as  it  enters  the  silo. 
Sufficient  acid  is  added  to  bring  the  acid¬ 
ity  up  to  slightly  below  a  pH  of  4,  the 
acidity  of  good  corn  silage. 

Probably  the  best  known  commercial 
method  of  silage  preservation  is  known  as 
A.  I.  \’.,  a  process  invented  by  A.  I. 
X’irtanen,  a  Finnish  biochemist  who  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  silage 
making.  The  results  of  liis  investigation 
showed  that  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of 
inorganic  acids  in  sufficient  amounts  to 


give  a  pH  of  le.ss  than  4  preserved  the 
croi),  providing  the  moisture  content  was 
not  too  high. 

Although  these  inorganic  acids  pre¬ 
served  the  silage,  their  high  cost  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  handling  have  made  them 
unjjojjular  in  this  country.  Liquid  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  has  been  used  as  a  preseiva- 
tivc  to  some  extent.  Usually  about  16  to 
20  pounds  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  added 
per  ton  of  green  forage.  This  is  done  by 
diluting  with  water  and  feeding  it  into  the 
blower  of  the  cutter  by  means  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  pump.  It  has  an  advantage  over 
hydrochloric  or  sulfuric  acids  in  being 
much  easier  to  handle.  Liquid  phosphoric 
acid  is  suppo.sed  to  be  a  triple  threat  per¬ 
former,  preserving  the  silage,  furnishing 
phosphorus  for  the  livestock,  and  adding 
needed  phosphorus  to  the  soil.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  compared  to  home  grown  grains 


and  molasses.  Formic  ,uid,  lormaldehyde 
and  sulfur  dioxide  have  been  used  for 
silage  preseiA'atives,  but  are  not  in  use  in 
this  country. 

Silage  Starter 

Pure  culture  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  has 
been  added  to  fresh  cut  forage  in  the  silo 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  desir¬ 
able  type  of  fermentation.  Up  to  date, 
e.xperiments  have  failed  to  show  any 
advantage  in  using  such  a  culture.  This  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  lactic  acid  forming  bacteria  which 
are  always  present  on  the  forage  as  it 
goes  into  the  silo. 

Sail  as  a  Preservative 
Salt  has  been  extensively  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  silage.  Its  use  is  based  on  the  role  of 
salt  brine  in  making  pickles.  The  salt 
draws  the  easily  fermentable  sugars  from 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


THE  RINGS  on  the  inside  of  this  silo  show  where  the  silage  has  frozen  during  a 
cold  spell.  Throwing  down  silage  is  no  boy’s  job,  especially  when  the  silo  is  full. 
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FROM  GRASS  TO  BUTCHER  BLOCK 


BY  J.  C.  HOLBERT 


More  th.m  ol  the  l  eef  cattle 

sold  for  slaughter  in  this  country 
are  finished  for  the  market  l)y  farmers 
who  do  not  raise  the  cattle,  hut  buy  them 
from  the  western  or  southern  ranges,  or 
from  their  neighbors  who  raise  the  calves 
but  do  not  wish  to  finish  them.  The  buy¬ 
ing  of  feeder  cattle  is  big  business  and  a 
very  important  part  of  the  farming  jjio- 
gram  in  the  midwest  and  east. 

There  are  some  very  definite  factors 
that  one  should  consider  in  purchasing 
feeder  cattle.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  are  fewer  good  judges  of  feeder  cat¬ 
tle  than  almost  any  other  cla.ss  of  livestock. 
I  think  this  is  true  because  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  an  animal  of  any  breed 
when  it  is  in  thin  condition  and  has  not 
reached  maturity. 

There  are  two  p'hases  to  the  feeder  cattle 
business.  First,  the  kind  of  cattle  to  buy 
and  how  to  judge  them;  and  second, 
where  to  buy.  The  essential  points  to  con¬ 
sider  in  judging  feeder  cattle,  either  heif¬ 
ers  or  steers  regardless  of  age,  are :  ( 1 ) 
body  conformation,  (2)  natural  fleshing, 
(3)  feeding  capacity,  (4)  condition,  (5) 
constitution  and  thrift,  (6)  quality,  (7) 
head,  (8)  breeding,  (9)  uniformity.  (10) 
sex,  and  (11)  brands. 

Body  Catiifortnaliuii 

The  body  conformation  of  a  choice 
feeder  steer  should  give  the  appearance 
of  uniformitv  of  width  and  depth  of  body. 
Such  uniformity  should  present  a  straight 
top  and  bottom  line.  The  body  should  be 
relatively  short  and  compact,  smooth  in 
the  shoulders,  full  back  of  the  shoulders, 
deep  in  the  rib  and  well  let  down  in  the 
flank.  The  rump  should  be  long,  level  and 
smooth  to  the  tail  head,  and  the  fleshing 
well  let  down  in  the  hind  quarters.  A 
choice  feeder  should  possess  the  frame 
work,  when  finished  by  the  Corn  Belt 
Feeder,  of  a  “choice  to  prime”  carcass  on 
the  packer’s  floor.  In  order  to  present  this 
type  of  carcass  he  must  possess  the  right 
body  conformation  when  he  goes  into  the 
feedlot.  No  feed  can  make  a  poor  in¬ 
dividual  with  an  unbalanced  body  con¬ 
formation  a  “choice  to  prime”  product 
when  finished.  In  other  words,  a  choice 
feeder  steer  must  possess  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  “choice  to  prime”  carcass 
excepting  the  finish  or  fat. 

INaliiral  Fleshing 

Natural  fleshing  is  a  term  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  natural  muscling  of  a  meat  ani¬ 
mal.  A  well-bred  beef  animal  will  possess 
a  good  natural  fleshing  over  the  body, 
especially  over  the  region  of  the  high  jirice 
cuts.  Natural  muscling  is  a  born  charac¬ 


teristic  of  better  beef  cattle.  That  is  the 
big  difference  between  dairy  cattle  and 
high  quality  beef  cattle.  The  beef  cattle 
have  been  bn*d  and  developed  over  a  fje- 
riod  of  200  years  to  increase  the  muscling, 
especially  the  muscling  through  the  prime 
rib,  over  the  loin  and  down  through  the 
hind  quarters.  A  calf  with  a  beef  ancestry 
possesses  an  inheritance  of  natural  flesh¬ 
ing  and  when  fed  he  will  finish  a  high 
grade  beef  product.  The  dairy  animal  has 
been  develo|j<»d  with  the  ability  to  turn 
feed  into  milk  and  away  from  putting  on 
natural  fleshing.  A  dairy  animal  which 
will  convert  the  feed  to  fleshing  instead 
of  milk  is  a  poor  individual  for  a  dairy 
man  and  is  soon  sold  from  the  herd. 
Therefore,  cattle  that  are  carrying  dair>- 
blood  and  grade  animals  carr\-ing  dairy 
lilood  or  mongrel  breeding  will  not  possess 


the  inherited  tendency  of  muscling  in 
comparison  with  the  beef  animal. 

Feeding  Capacity 

Feeding  capacity  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  selection  of  feeders.  The  payoff  for 
the  farmer  is  pounds  of  gain  in  a  given 
length  of  time  in  the  feedlot  on  a  certain 
amount  of  feed.  There  is  a  very  definite 
difference  between  the  di.Terent  strains  or 
brands  of  cattle  in  this  resp)ect.  There  is 
more  difference  in  gaining  ability  between 
brands  or  strains  of  cattle  of  the  beef 
origin  than  there  might  be  between  the 
gaining  ability  of  certain  individuals  of 
inferior  type  or  even  the  heav-y  dairy 
breeds  in  comparison  to  beef  type.  In 
other  words,  the  feeding  characteristics  of 
an  animal  is  determined  by  his  inherited 
tendency  and  his  body  conformation. 
Feeding  capacity  can  be  judged  in  an 


THE  THREE  SOURCES  of  feeder  cattle  are  ID  the  western  ranches  (2)  the  feeders  own 
herd,  and  (3)  the  odd  calf  here  and  there  that  the  feeder  can  buy  in  his  community. 
The  latter  are  generally  mongrels;  the  best  stock  comes  from  the  western  ranges. 
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THIS  HEREFORD  FEED  LOT  represents  big  business  in  cattle.  The  feeder  can  go  direct  to  the  ranch  for  his  feeder  stock  because  he 
can  handle  the  bulk  of  a  herd  from  the  average  ranch.  He  is  likely  to  have  the  privilege  of  topping  the  herd  for  the  best  animals. 


animal  by  liis  spring  ol  rib.  depth  ol 
middle,  depth  of  flank,  and  his  general 
compactness  of  body  and  the  width  of  his 
head  and  muzzle.  A  good  feeder  must 
possess  sprinc  of  his  ribs,  depth  in  the 
heart  girth,  depth  of  middle  and  flank. 
An  animal  without  feeding  capacity  makes 
poor  economical  gain. 

(londitiun 

Condition  is  the  degree  of  fatness  that 
an  animal  c.irries.  Feeder  cattle  are  not 
supposed  to  be  fat.  at  least  not  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  degree,  because  the  farmer  reserves 
the  right  of  putting  on  the  fat.  A  farmer 
wishes  to  purchase  the  chassis  and  by  fin¬ 
ishing  the  animal  with  grain  or  excess 
feed  on  the  farm,  to  market  such  feed  at 
a  premium  through  his  cattle.  The  degree 
of  finish  of  a  feeder  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  depending  on  the  program  which 
the  buyer  wishes  to  follow.  The  value  of 
condition  also  depends  a  great  deal  on 
market  conditions. 

When  grain  is  high  and  labor  is  scarce 
one  can  aflord  to  buy  higher  condition, 
especially  in  heavier  cattle.  But  no  farmer 
can  aflford  to  buy  finish  on  feeder  cattle 
to  turn  on  jjasture.  He  can  put  on  gain 
cheaper  than  he  can  buv  it  by  using  the 
pasture  as  roughage.  Foo  many  |X‘opl(‘ 
judge  feeder  c.ittk'.  not  bv  conformation. 


I)reed,  quality,  brand,  natural  fleshing,  and 
other  essential  points,  but  by  the  amount 
of  fat  they  carry.  This  is  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  other  factors  than  fat  are  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  majority  of  feed¬ 
ers.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  “the  best 
color  in  the  world  is  fat.”  In  other  words, 
the  fat  feeder  is  easy  to  sell,  but  in  most 
cases  the  right  type  and  c|uality  of  thin 
feeder  will  make  the  most  money  for  the 
farmer. 

(^oiiistitutioii  anti  Thrift 

I'he  constitution  of  an  animal  is  indi¬ 
cated  mainly  by  the  width  between  the 
front  legs,  the  depth  of  heart  girth,  the 
spring  of  the  ribs,  and  the  strength  of  his 
head.  Constitution  is  not  indicated  by  a 
coarse  head  but  by  a  well  proportioned, 
wide  head  with  a  strong  jaw.  Thrift  of 
an  animal  is  indicated  by  the  hair,  hide, 
and  the  general  muscling  of  the  animal. 
A  feeder  steer  that  has  a  narrow  head  and 
chest,  close  between  the  front  legs,  with  a 
stiff'  coat  of  hair  and  harsh  appearing  hide, 
that  moves  around  like  cold  molasses, 
should  be  avoided  at  all  times.  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  thrift  are  important  points  to  be 
observed  in  purchasing  cattle.  Without 
constitution  and  thrift  an  anim.il  will  not 
utilize  feed  ('fficientK  . 


Quality 

Quality  in  cattle  is  indicated  by  the 
bone,  hide,  and  hair.  A  feeder  steer  or 
heifer  should  possess  a  good  substance  of 
bone,  but  not  coarse,  rugged  bone.  I'he 
animal  should  possess  a  soft  appearing 
coat  and  look  to  be  mellow  and  loose  in 
his  hide.  Cattle  that  show  a  wiry  hair 
coat  and  a  hide  that  looks  tight  enough 
to  play  a  tune  on  should  be  avoided  be¬ 
cause  such  an  animal  will  not  only  be  a 
poor  doer  but  a  poor  finisher.  Quality 
does  not  mean  weakness,  but  substance 
without  coarseriess  and  refinement  with¬ 
out  weakness.  Quality  will  continue  to 
pay  dividends  after  price  is  forgotten. 

Head 

The  head  of  a  feeder  is  very  important. 
It  is  an  indicator  of  what  is  behind  it. 
There  are  some  who  say,  “You  don’t  eat 
the  head.”  That  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
the  head  is  a  pretty  good  signboard  of  a 
good  many  important  factors  in  judging 
the  real  value  of  a  feeder  steer  or  heifer. 
Pick  an  animal  with  a  good  strong,  wide 
muzzle,  a  short  nose,  bright  yet  not  w'ild 
eyes  that  are  s«'t  far  apart,  a  wide  fore¬ 
head  with  a  good  strong-cut  under  jaw'. 
.md  you  will  have  an  animal  that  will 
possess  feeding  ca|)acity,  constitution  and 
thrift.  The  value  of  a  h('ad  is  that  it  in- 
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repeated  again  and  again  on  small  farms  of  the  midwest  is  this  happy  scene  —  the  feed  lot  with  its  purebred  stock,  the 
fields  of  corn,  the  hogs  to  clean  up  after  the  cattle.  The  wise  farmer  knows  his  crops  should  walk  off  his  farm  on  four  feet. 


dicatcs  the  hroidinfj;  and  type  back  of  the 
steer  or  heifer,  and  what  the  animal  will 
develop  into  in  the  feedlot.  Thomas  Bates, 
one  of  the  world’s  smartest  livestock 
breeders  said,  “Show  me  the  head  of  tht' 
animal  and  I  will  tell  von  what  it  will  do 
in  the  feedlot.” 

Breeding 

Too  many  people  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  breeding  in  feeder  cat¬ 
tle.  They  know  that  breeding  is  important 
in  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  but  seem  to  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  good  breeding  in 
feeder  cattle.  I’here  is  an  old  saying, 
“What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out 
in  the  flesh.”  I'hat  is  true  when  it  comes 
to  the  business  of  producing  beef.  A  well- 
bred  steer  or  heifer  will  not  only  react  to 
good  feed  and  care  but  as  the  feeding 
period  continues,  breeding  will  come  out 
more  day  by  day  and  month  by  month. 
The  man  who  has  fed  both  well-bred 
steers  and  mixed  cattle  will  tell  you  that 
the  cattle  do  not  look  much  different  at 
the  time  of  purchase  but  the  longer  the 
feeding  period  and  the  longer  the  cattle 
are  in  the  feedlot,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  breeding  tells.  It  takes  a  well-bred 
feeder  to  produce  “choice”  and  “prime” 
beef. 

Uniformity 

Uniformity  is  an  essential  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  feeder  cattle.  It  is 
especially  important  where  one  or  more 
carloads  of  cattle  are  being  fed.  Uni¬ 
formity  in  size,  age,  and  breeding  means 
a  uniform  bunch  of  cattle  on  the  finish. 
It  makes  the  farmer’s  problems  simpler. 
It  makes  a  much  more  attractive  mer¬ 


TYPICAL  RANGE  PUREBREDS  bought  through  a  commission  house  by  an  Iowa  feeder. 


chandise  to  the  packers  who  like  uniform 
loads.  Uniformity  is  not  only  a  pleasing 
sight  but  it  adds  a  commercial  value  to 
every  load  of  cattle. 

Brand 

Brand  is  a  top  factor  in  purchasing 
t|uality  feeders.  If  a  farmer  wants  “good 
to  choice”  cattle,  brand  is  of  tremendous 
importance  for  it  is  the  guarantee  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  feeder  cattle  bu.siness.  The  pure¬ 
bred  industry  has  been  built  upon  blood 
lines  and  families  and  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  feeder  cattle  as  it  is  in  hogs, 
dairy  cows,  or  race  horses.  The  ability  of 


the  calf  to  feed  and  to  become  a  market- 
topper  depends  on  his  inheritance  plus 
the  care  that  you  give  him.  If  he  is  well- 
bred,  half  the  battle  is  won.  If  you  buy 
from  an  established  ranch,  or  a  reliable 
dealer,  you  will  assure  yourself  of  con¬ 
sistently  good  feeders.  Reliable  ranchers 
have  selected  good  beef  bulls  year  by  year 
and  every  year  they  have  tried  to  get  them 
better.  Their  calves,  when  fed  out  prop¬ 
erly  by  the  C^orn  Belt  farmer,  make  a  good 
name  for  the  rancher  with  the  feeder,  and 
the  feeder  in  turn  will  establish  a  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  commission  firm  and  the 


THE  YEARLING  STEER  will  show  a  faster  daily  gain  than  calves,  require  a  shorter  feeding  period,  can  utilize  more  and 
coarser  roughage.  The  cash  investment  in  yearlings  is  greater  than  for  calves  and  the  cost  of  gain  per  pound  is  higher. 


[jackfr  who  handles  the  finished  product. 
If  old  line  cattle  feeders  feel  that  they 
cannot  overlook  brand,  then  surely  the  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  small  in-and-out  farmer 
should  take  into  consideration  the  value 
of  brands. 

Other  Grades  of  Feeder  Cattle 

Feeder  cattle  that  grade  “good”  possess 
many  of  the  qualities  of  “choice”  feeders, 
losing  a  little  on  all  points  but  losing  more 
particularly  in  breeding  and  brand.  Many 
times  a  load  of  “good”  cattle  will  be  of 
different  brands.  They  will  not  be  uni¬ 
form  in  performance  or  appearance. 

A  “medium”  calf  loses  to  the  “good” 
calf  in  a  great  many  respects  in  body  con¬ 
formation.  He  is  inclined  to  be  tall,  nar¬ 
row  and  not  as  uniform  in  width  and 
depth.  He  is  weak  in  natural  fleshing.  He 
lacks  feeding  capacity,  quality,  head  char¬ 
acter.  is  esTjecially  lacking  in  breeding, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  known  brand. 

.\n  “inferior  or  cull”  calf  is  one  that 
shows  no  definite  beef  breeding  at  all,  is 
gangling  in  his  body,  lacking  in  feeding 
capacity,  constitution,  thrift,  natural  flesh¬ 
ing.  quality,  individuality,  and  of  course 
his  brt'oding  is  unknown.  Such  calves  are 
generallv  made  up  of  many  brands  and 
lack  uniformitv  in  type  and  esix'cially  lack 
the  ability  to  finish  out  uniformly. 

Inferior  inheritance  never  has  and  never 


vsill  pioduce  iiKtre  or  better  Iteel  no  mat¬ 
ter  hou  well  fed. 

.4"e  of  Feeders 

One  of  the  first  problems  facing  a  pros¬ 
pective  cattle  feeder  is  what  age  cattle  to 
buy.  There  is  no  definite  nor  concrete  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question.  It  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  one’s  financial  status,  labor, 
equifjment,  feed  supply,  and  e.xperience. 
For  the  information  of  the  prospective 
feeder,  the  advantages  and  disadvantage.s 
of  the  different  ages  are  summarized 
below. 

(iaives 

File  advantages  of  buying  calves  for 
feeders  are: 

1.  The  original  cash  investment  is  small 
in  comparison  with  yearlings  or  older  cat¬ 
tle.  \Vhen  you  feed  calves  you  take  the 
gamble  out  of  the  cattle  feeding  business. 
'I’ou  become  more  or  less  of  a  producer  of 
beef  rather  than  a  finisher  of  the  product. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  lose  money 
on  the  original  investment  when  feeding 
calves,  regardless  of  the  trend  of  the 
market. 

2.  Calves  make  more  economical  gain 
per  pound  of  feed  than  older  cattle.  Cat¬ 
tle  feeders  know  that  the  cost  of  gain  in¬ 
creases  with  the  weight  of  the  steer.  There¬ 
fore,  the  advantage,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economical  gain,  is  in  favor  of  the  calf 
over  the  vearling  or  two  year  old. 


Calve>  are  more  suitable  for  a  longer 
feeding  period.  Many  farmers  like  to  util¬ 
ize  roughage  and  pasture  in  order  to 
cheapen  the  original  cost  per  pound  be¬ 
fore  they  start  finishing  their  feeders  on  a 
full  grain  ration.  For  e.xample.  many  suc¬ 
cessful  cattle  feeders  purchase  calves  in 
the  fall,  carry  them  through  the  winter  on 
good  roughage,  silage,  and  a  small  amount 
of  grain  plus  a  protein  supplement.  Then 
they  turn  them  to  pasture  in  the  summer, 
continuing  small  amounts  of  grain  while 
on  pasture,  and  finish  them  the  following 
fall,  making  a  12  to  16  month  feeding 
program.  This  program  is  a  sound,  con¬ 
servative  beef  making  program  that  has 
proven  a  profitable  business  to  thousands 
of  midwest  farmers.  Such  a  program  is  t<» 
be  recommended  to  a  young  farmer  or  be¬ 
ginning  feeder.  One  of  our  old  and  experi¬ 
enced  cattle  feeders  said  in  the  yards  re¬ 
cently,  “Buying  calves  and  developing 
them  is  the  program  for  the  beginner  and 
the  man  with  little  capital,  and  if  a  man 
will  start  that  way  it  will  convince  him 
that  it  is  the  sound  method  of  producing 
beef  regardless  of  capital  or  exjx'rience.” 

Yearlingis 

The  yearling  steer  shows  the  following 
advantages  over  calves: 

1.  Faster  daily  gain  making  more 
pounds  of  beef  in  a  given  time. 

2.  Recpiire  shorter  feeding  [wriod.  there- 
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by  Htting  into  a  farm  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  cattle  feeding  during  the  winter 
months  and  cropping  during  the  summer 
months. 

Easier  to  keep  on  feed  than  younger 
cattle,  and  not  as  likely  to  succumb  to  dis¬ 
eases  as  calves. 

4.  Can  utilize  more  and  coarser  rough- 
age  and  require  lower  protein  ration. 

5.  Require  less  equipment,  although  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  is  not  necessary  in  the 
business  of  feeding  cattle,  regardless  of 
age. 

Older  Cattle 

The  feeding  of  two  year  old  and  three 
year  olds  is  being  decreased  year  by  year. 
Older  cattle  make  a  faster  gain,  consume 
coarse  feed,  and  require  a  shorter  feeding 
period  than  yearlings  or  calves.  But  on  the 
other  hand  they  involve  a  heavier  finan¬ 
cial  investment  for  the  cattle  in  proportion 
to  the  money  involved  for  feed  and  labor, 
and  therefore  put  the  business  on  more  of 
a  speculative  basis  than  feeding  lighter 


cattle  where  the  feed  and  labor  combined 
represent  an  equal  if  not  a  stronger  finan¬ 
cial  investment  than  the  cattle  themselves. 
Of  course,  the  men  who  are  in  a  financial 
position  to  engage  in  the  heavy  cattle 
feeding  business  and  possess  experience 
can  h.'ive  a  larger  turnover  of  cattle  and 
with  suitable  market  conditions  can  make 
larger  and  quicker  profits  than  in  the 
lighter  cattle.  Feeding  older  cattle  is  a 
business  for  the  experienced  feeder  only. 

Cost  «f  Feeders  By  Ages 

Calves,  either  steer  or  heifer  calves,  cost 
more  p>er  pound  generally  over  a  period  of 
years  than  either  yearlings  or  two  year  old 
cattle,  quality  being  equal.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  leading  agricultural 
colleges,  a  greater  net  profit  is  shown  by 
the  younger  animals. 

As  has  been  said  before,  an  individual’s 
position,  from  the  standpoint  of  finances, 
labor,  equipment,  exjjerience,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  likes  and  dislikes,  should  be  the  fac¬ 


tors  that  determine  the  age  of  cattle  to 
buy.  VVe  believe,  however,  that  a  policy 
should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to.  The 
switching  from  one  age  to  another,  hoping 
to  catch  the  up  and  down  of  the  market, 
generally  results  in  a  disadvantage  to  the 
feeder  rather  than  an  advantage. 

In  other  words,  your  cattle  feeding 
program  should  be  a  vital  unit  of  your 
business  and  made  part  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  rather  than  a  game  of  trying  to 
jump  in  when  the  market  is  hot  and  out 
when  it  is  cold — feeding  calves  one  year 
and  big  cattle  the  next  in  order  to  follow 
or  hit  an  up  trend  in  the  market  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  and  grade  of  cattle.  In  the 
cattle  feeding  business,  as  in  politics,  what 
men  many  times  expect  to  happen  never 
happ)ens.  The  vagaries  of  the  market  are 
such  that  one  can  see  only  a  short  way 
into  the  future.  Those  who  have  made  a 
success  of  the  cattle  feeding  business  ad¬ 
vise  the  new  man  to  fit  his  feeding  opera¬ 
tions  into  a  sound  farm  program.  In  this 


THESE  BROWN  SWISS  calves  feed  out  better  than  most  dairy  calves  but  they  won’t  make  the  profit  that  straight  purebred  beef  calves 
make.  What  to  do  with  excess  dairy  bull  calves  is  still  a  problem  with  dairymen.  Vealing  the  calf  is  a  poor  solution  economically. 


way  they  will  not  be  sfjeculators  on  the 
cattle  market.  They  will  be  producers  and 
finishers  of  beef. 

What  Sex  To  Buy  To  Feet! 

The  question  whether  to  buy  steers  or 
heifers  w'ill  come  up  sooner  or  later. 
Which  to  buy  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
{y’rsfmal  choice.  Many  good  feeders  in  the 
last  15  years  have  swung  to  heifers  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less  per  pound.  There  is 
generally  a  spread  of  $1.00  to  $2.00  a 
hundred  in  the  purchase  price.  Heifers 
will  finish  a  little  quicker  but  will  not 
make  any  more  gain  per  pound  of  feed. 
Because  of  the  heifers’  body  conformation 
they  will  finish  for  the  market  in  a  shorter 
time  than  steers. 

In  normal  times  heifers  should  be  made 
ii  weigh  from  750  to  800  pounds.  They 
generally  show  slightly  more  margin  than 
steers  between  the  purchasing  price  and 
the  selling  price. 

Many  times  the  disadvantage  of  year¬ 
ling  and  two  year  old  heifers  is  that  they 
are  bred  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  must 
be  marketed  before  pregnancy  definitely 
shows.  Therefore,  the  feeder  is  not  always 
able  to  stay  off  the  market  and  feed  to  a 
longer  period  to  catch  an  Improved 
market. 

The  feeder,  however,  who  makes  a 
practice  of  feeding  heifer  calves  is  not 
confronted  with  this  problem.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  breed  heifers,  that  are  in  the 
feedlot  because  in  most  cases  pregnancy 
definitely  sets  the  time  when  they  must  be 
marketed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  make 
any  faster  or  economical  gains  than  heifers 
that  are  not  bred. 

Quality  in  Feeder  Cattle 

The  question  of  what  quality  cattle  to 
buy  is  one  on  which  the  trade  differs  a 
great  deal.  The  feeder  cattle  markets 
carry  all  types  and  grades  of  feeders  from 
the  plain  cross-bred  dairy  type  steer  and 
the  mongrel  native  steer,  up  to  the  top 
grade  with  quality  and  breeding. 

It  probably  takes  more  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  buy  the  inferior  grades  of  cattle 
for  what  they  are  worth  than  it  does  to 
buy  the  well-bred,  well-marked,  straight 
brand  beef  type  feeder. 

One  of  the  most  misused  phrases  in  the 
whole  cattle  feeding  world  is  “cheap  cat¬ 
tle.”  Many  people  refer  to  cattle  selling 
for  a  low  price  as  “cheap  cattle.”  They 
may  or  may  not  be  cheap  from  an  eco¬ 
nomical  standpoint.  We  should  sp>eak  of 
these  mongrel  feeders  as  inferior  cattle; 
whether  or  not  they  are  cheap  def>ends 
upon  the  price  paid  for  them.  At  rare 
times  an  inferior  animal  will  show-  a 
greater  net  profit  in- the  class  of  yearlings 
and  two  years  olds,  but  the  conservative 
cattle  feeder  does  not  make  a  practice  of 
risking  his  financial  commitment  on  un¬ 
usual  conditions. 

When  beef  is  high  and  corn  is  relatively 
cheap  and  labor  is  plentiful,  inferior  cattle 
would  be  in  their  most  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  show  profit  over  quality  cattle. 
However,  when  labor  is  scarce  and  grain 


is  high,  quality  cattle  are  the  sounder  in¬ 
vestment.  Furthermore,  inferior  grades  of 
cattle  should  never  be  purchased  to  turn 
on  grass  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

.\t  certain  times  it  may  be  sound  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  inferior  yearlings  and  two  year 
olds,  but  no  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  an 
inferior  calf  to  be  put  in  the  feedlot.  By 
an  inferior  calf  we  do  not  mean  a  thin 
calf.  Too  many  feeders  pay  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  condition  of  their  feeder  calves 
and  not  enough  to  breeding  and  brands. 
The  breeding  back  of  a  calf,  the  rancher 
who  bred  him.  the  kind  of  bulls  that  the 
rancher  used,  and  the  firm  from  whom 
you  buy  is  very  important  in  the  purchase 
of  a  calf.  .\n  inferior  grade  calf  bought  to 
turn  on  grass  in  the  spring  is  rarely  a 
sound  investment. 

The  original  cost  of  a  calf  is  small  in 
prop>ortion  to  his  potential  value  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  product.  In  other  words,  the  original 
cash  outlay  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  feed  and  labor  cost  involved  in  finish¬ 
ing.  It’s  being  jienny  wise  and  pound  fool¬ 
ish  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  calf  and  lose 
dollars  on  the  finished  animal.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  take  two  calves,  one  a  well- 
bred  animal  from  a  reputable  herd,  the 
other  of  mixed  dairy  and  beef  breed  of 
inferior  origin.  Suppose  the  first  calf  came 
into  the  stock  yards  weighing  400  pounds 
at  $14.00  a  hundred;  the  inferior  calf, 
weighing  the  same,  will  sell  at  $12.50  a 
hundred.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
these  400  pound  calves  would  be  $6.00. 

Suppose  we  take  the  two  calves  and 
feed  them  to  1100  pounds  in  12  to  16 
months.  The  well-bred  calf  will  more  than 
make  up  the  difference  in  price  by  eco¬ 
nomical  gain.  A  conserv’ative  estimate  is 
that  the  good  calf  will  sell  at  from  $17.50 
to  $18.00  per  hundred,  leaving  a  spread 
of  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  a  hundred  over 
the  purchase  price.  Sometimes  the  spread 
is  greater  but  on  the  inferior  calf  there 
will  not  be  this  spread. 

When  the  good  calf  is  well  finished  and 
sells  at  $18.00  a  hundred  it  will  hurry  the 
inferior  calf  to  bring  $16.00.  The  top  calf 
will  bring  $198.00  at  $18.00  a  hundred, 
and  the  inferior  calf  $176.00,  a^d^f^rc^ce 
of  $22.00.  Give  the  inferior  ca^-  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  $6.00  differenqg^  in  pur¬ 


chase  price,  and  he  still  will  be  $16.00 
short  of  the  quality  calf.  In  most  years 
$16.00  a  head  determines  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  your  feeding 
cattle  operations.  In  this  comparison  we 
have  not  considered  the  gain  in  economi¬ 
cal  feeding  which  the  well-bred  calf  en¬ 
joys  over  the  inferior  calf.  This  would 
mean  several  dollars  more  added  to  the 
$16.00  margin. 

‘‘(iood”  to  “Choice”  Set  Price 

The  price  of  feeder  cattle,  whether  they 
be  on  the  range,  in  the  terminal  market, 
or  in  a  yard  that  sells  cattle  direct  from 
the  ranch  to  the  Corn  Belt  feeder,  is  all 
determined  by  the  price  of  “good”  to 
“choice”  cattle.  The  lower  quality  cattle 
never  establishes  the  market.  It  is  the  top 
cattle  that  establish  the  market  and  other 
cattle  follow  in  line,  depending  upon  the 
demand  for  them. 

During  the  war  the  lower  quality  cattle 
were  in  heavy  demand  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  for  volume  and  not  for  quality. 
Whether  this  was  a  sound  program  is 
questionable,  but  it  was  the  program  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  OPA.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  spread  between  the  lower  grades 
and  the  top  grades  was  narrower.  The 
spread  has  now  started  drifting  back  to 
normal  and  will  be  wider  than  during  the 
war.  Quality  will  once  again  be  the  basis 
for  price  range.  This  naturally  raises  the 
question  of  what  is  the' average  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  various  grades  of  feeder  cattle. 
They  are  graded  as  prime,  choice,  good, 
medium,  common,  and  culls. 

In  order  to  buy  the  inferior  grades  of 
cattle  a  man  must  be  a  keener  observer  of 
the  market  and  a  better  judge  of  cattle 
than  men  who  buy  the  top  end  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.  .\fter  you  leave  the  “good”  to  “choice” 
grades  of  cattle  there  is  no  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  for  a  man  to  use  in  judging  quality. 
Therefore,  it  is  always  best  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  to  start  with  quality  cattle  in  making 
his  purchase. 

Where  Feeders  May  Be  Purchased 

There  are  various  ways  of  buying 
feeder  cattle.  There  are  the  markets  usu¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  “public  markets,”  or 
perhaps  .a  better  name  is  “terminal  mar¬ 
kets,”  foqnd  in  cities  such  as  Kansas  City, 
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Missouri,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  Denver,  Colorado,  where  there 
are  large  stock  yards.  There  are  other 
markets  where  cattle  are  handled  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms  and  speculators  for  resale  to 
feeders. 

During  the  last  20  years,  numerous 
stock  yards  have  been  established  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns.  These  firms  buy 
cattle  direct  from  the  range  and  ship 
them  in  to  their  concentration  yards 
where  the  cattle  are  shaped  for  size  and 
then  resold  to  the  farmers.  Many  of  these 
yards  make  a  practice  of  buying  cattle  di¬ 
rect  from  the  ranches  and  shipping  direct 
to  the  customer. 

Some  large  feeders  go  to  the  range 
country  themselves  and  purchase  cattle 
direct  from  the  ranchers.  This  tends  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  but  it  has  some 
serious  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  few 
farmers  or  feeders  can  absorb  in  their 
feed  lots  all  the  cattle  produced  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  rancher.  The  large  ranchers  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  top  quality  cattle  in  quantity  are 
not  interested  in  selling  cattle  out  a  load 
at  a  time.  They  like  better  to  work 
through  a  firm  capable  of  handling  all 
their  cattle. 

Buying  from  a  firm  which  handles  cat¬ 
tle  direct  from  the  range  is  of  advantage 
to  the  farmers  and  feeders  who  buy  only 
one  to  three  loads.  From  such  a  firm  the 
farmer  can  secure  the  quality  of  animal 
he  desires  and  the  weight  he  prefers.  He 
can  thus  have  the  cattle  uniform  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feeding  period — a  point 
that  is  essential  if  the  feeder  is  going  to 
have  a  uniform  finished  bunch  of  cattle. 

The  question  of  which  is  better  fitted 
to  handle  cattle,  the  terminal  markets  or 
small  yards  located  close  to  the  buyer,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Figures  indicate  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  the  yards  located  close 
to  the  farmer.  These  yards  are  more 
likely  to  be  handling  quality  cattle,  for 
the  herds  are  usually  w'ell  known  to  the 
firm.  The  cattle  go  through  less  hands  and 
are  thus  subject  to  less  movement  and 
possibly  freer  from  diseases. 

The  advantage  of  a  terminal  market  is 
that,  on  a  very  big  run  and  a  slow  mar¬ 
ket.  the  skillful  buyer  might  make  a  very 
successful  buy.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  smaller  yards  keep  their  prices  more 
uniform  and  do  not  have  the  up  and  down 
that  you  find  in  the  larger  markets. 

The  real  answer  to  the  question  of 
where  to  buy  feeder  cattle  is  the  same  as 
for  purchasing  any  commodity — that  is, 
find  a  firm  that  is  reliable,  one  in  which 
you  can  have  faith  regardless  of  what 
method  is  used,  and  then  buy  your  cattle 
from  the  same  men  year  after  year.-.Stick 
to  one  tyjse  of  feeding.  t,  “ 

The  cattle  feeding  business  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  farnlj|ig  program  and 
continued  as  a  part  of  tnat  farming  pro¬ 
gram  the  same  as  planting  corn  and  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  or  filling  the  silo.  This  will 
take  the  gamble  out  of  a  business  that  can 
be  highly  speculative.  _  ^ 


HOW  MUCH  FEED  WILL  YOU  NEED? 


KIND  OF  LIVESTOCK 


APPROXIMATE  FEED  REQUIRED  PER  HEAD 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

Calf  . 

Calf  (alternate  feed) . 

Heifer  or  bull,  1  to  2  yr.  old... 
Milk  cow,  bull,  over  2  yr.  old. 
For  cows  producing: 

200  lbs.  butterfat . 

250  lbs.  butterfat . 

300  lbs.  butterfat . 

400  lbs.  butterfat . 


BEEF  CATTLE 
Feeding  cattle  weighing: 

350  lbs.  for  210  days  to  reach.... 
450  lbs.  for  180  days  to  reach.... 
650  lbs.  for  150  days  to  reach.... 
800  lbs.  for  105  days  to  reach.... 

Drylot  Fattening  Beef 
2  year  olds . 


HOGS 

Sow,  pregnancy  period . 

Sow,  suckling  period . 

Sow,  weaning  to  market. 
Hogs  weighing: 

40-75  lbs.  to  reach . 

75-100  lbs.  to  reach . 

100-150  lbs.  to  reach . 

Over  150  lbs.  to  reach . 


HORSE 

Med.  size  workhorse  or  mule., 
Colt,  under  working  age . 

SHEEP 

Native  lambs  weighing: 

50-75  lbs.  to  reach . 

Feeding  lambs  weighing: 

60-70  lbs.  to  reach . 

Breeding  sheep  . 

Ewe  and  lamb . 


25  to  30 
15 


POULTRY 

100  chicks  to  reach . |  laying  age 

100  chicks  (alternate  feed)  to  i  laying  age 
100  laying  hens:  | 

Leghorns,  125-150  eggs  daily . i  1  yr. 

Heavies,  125-150  eggs  daily . |  1  yr. 

Market  poultry  weighing  (per  i 
100  birds) 

2  lbs.  each  to  reach .  5.5  lbs. 

3  lbs.  each  to  reach .  5.5  lbs. 

4  lbs.  each  to  reach .  5.5  lbs. 


1  yr. 

7 

1  yr. 

10  to  14 

1  vr. 

14 

1  yr. 

27 

1  vr. 

8 

13 

1  yr. 

10 

22  t 

1  yr. 

14 

26 

1  vr. 

21 

35 

850  lbs. 

46 

1000  lbs. 

40 

1100  lbs. 

40 

1150  lbs. 

30 

per  100 

lb.  gain 

14 

12 

12 

4 

225  lbs. 

12.5 

225  lbs. 

10 

225  lbs. 

7.5 

225  lbs. 

6 

200 

!  100 

!  200 

500 


1  to  I'/a 


11 

19 

1400*  1 

14 

. 

800 

63 

63 

1500** 

80 

88 

2200** 

23 

900** 

20 

600** 

15 

275** 

.Approximately  one  bushel  of  wheat,  1 54  bushels  of  barley,  or  2  bushels  of  heavy  oats  is  equal  to 
one  bushel  of  com. 

*  18%  mash  for  the  first  12  weeks,  then  26%  mash  to  laying  age.  , 

**26%  protein  supplement. 


ADDITIONAL  FEED  CHART  INFORMATION 

The  figures  in  this  chart  represent  average  feed  requirements  of  average  livestock  only  when  the 
feed  itself  possesses  average  nutritional  qualities. 

Good  legume  hay  is  always  preferable;  if  the  hay  is  of  poor  quality  the  hay  rations  must  be 
increased.  Three  pounds  of  silage  will  replace  1  pound  of’  hay.  Ground  wheat  or  wheat  bran  can 
replacenip  to  Vi  the  corn.  . 

Dairy  calves  should  have  some  grain  until  1  year  old.  The  greatest  returns  from  grain  will  be 
,  obtained  when  fed  to  cows  in  the  first  6  months  of  lactation.  Cows  producing  less  than  one  gallon 
^  of  milk  a  day  need  no  grain  if  they  have  plenty  of  roughage  and  are  not  too  thin.  Yearlings  or  older 
cattle  on  good  pasture  may  gain  15^  pounds  a  day  without  grain.  Beef  cows  and  stockers  can  be 
carried  on  pasture  alone. 

4  Good  swine  pasture  will  save  up  to  15%  of  the  grain  and  50%  of  the  supplement  for  both 
fattening  and  breeding  stock.  Sheep  and  workstock  can,  on  most  farms,  get  three-fourths  or  more 
of  their  total  feed  from  well-planned  pastures.  Good  year-round  pasture  saves  20%  of  the  feed  for 
growing  stock  and  laying  hens.  '  * 

Many  farmers  could  produce  as  much  as  they  are  now  producing  with  *4  to  54  f*^  if 

would  adequately  control  parasites  and  diseases,  balance  their  feed  rations,  use  selected  stock,  make 
full  use  of  home-pastures  and  roughages,  and  use  proper  equipment  and  supervision. 
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The  bleak  statistical  pages  of  the  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK  for 
1910  will  tell  you  that  it  was  a  year  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  There  were  skulls 
cracked  in  Philadelphia  and  the  shirt-waist 
workers  in  New  ^’ork  were  milling  in  the 
streets.  The  work  on  the  Panama  Canal 
was  progressing  steadily  and  President  Taft 


expressed  himself  as  well  pleased.  A  loco¬ 
motive  made  headlines  when  it  cut  a  red 
ribbon  across  the  tracks  into  the  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  in  New  York. 

Halley’s  Comet  brightened  the  heavens 
with  a  100-degree  shimmering  arc  in  early 
May,  providing  more  grist  for  conversation 
than  anything  since  the  sinking  of  the 


STYLISH  1910  model  with  standard  canopy  top.  This  is  our  most  popular  surrey  with 
genuine  linen  cord  fringe  on  top,  priced  F.O.B.  our  factory,  Evansville,  Indiana,  at 
$65.95.  (By  the  way,  our  factory  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  the  largest  vehicle  factory 
in  the  world;  statements  to  the  contrary  by  others,  notwithstanding.)  Phaeton  type 
green  upholstered  seats  are  close  enough  together  for  easy  conversation.  Body 
painted  black,  mirror  finish.  Gear  painted  blood  carmine  and  artistically  striped. 


OOK 


Maine.  Page  128  of  the  YEARBOOK  di¬ 
vided  the  population  of  the  country  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  stand  on  prohibition:  43,857,958 
wet,  48,114,307  anti-saloon. 

The  farmer  had  his  reference  book  for 
1910  too,  and  if  you  want  to  see  how  he  was 
living,  what  he  was  wearing,  and  the  tools 
he  worked  with,  refer  to  Sears,  Roebuck’s 
bulging  1910  catalog.  It  reveals  a  life  that 
seems  very  primitive  to  us  of  1946.  Means 
of  getting  about  were  limited.  Thirty-six 
years  ago  the  automobile  was  a  fearful  con¬ 
traption.  Few  ventured  beyond  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  city  with  the  temperamental 
gas  buggy  because  dirt  country  roads  were 
passable  only  by  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Farmers  rarely  went  to  the  city  to  shop,  for 
the  comer  grocery  held  all  the  necessities  of 
life.  If  they  wanted  to  soar  they  sat  down 
under  a  coal-oil  lamp  and  opened  up  a 
Sears  &  Roebuck  or  Montgomery-Ward 
catalogue  and  there  was  a  whole,  great,  new 
world  in  front  of  them.  It  was  the  only- 
contact  with  the  elegant  life  of  the  cities  for 
millions  of  American  farm  dwellers  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  It  was  dehnitely  escape  litera¬ 
ture. 

To  convince  the  buyer  that  an  order 
could  be  written  and  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  given  verbally  and  face  to  face 


FOR  UTILITY  nothing  con  beat  our  com¬ 
bination  Roman  divan  sofa,  davenport 
and  couch,  upholstered  in  extra  fine 
crushed  plush,  at  $15.65.  Also  illustrated, 
in  use,  our  elegant  frosted  hood  alum¬ 
inum  stereoscope.  Price  each  $0.49.  And, 
think  of  it,  for  only  85  cents  we  supply 
1 00  beautiful  stereoscopic  views  put  up 
in  a  handsome  leatherette  box  besides. 
Remember  the  naturally  fascinating  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stereoscopic  view,  the  won¬ 
derful  feeling  of  relief  ond  distance, 
they  hardly  seem  like  mere  pictures. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  will 
bring  so  much  pleosure  for  so  little  money? 
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AUTOMOBILES,  the  great  success  of  1909  —  you  will  see  them 
everywhere  in  1910!  The  SEARS  is  not  on  experiment  .  .  .  we 
guarantee  that  with  proper  care  and  careful  attention  the  car  will 
go  from  1  to  150  miles  daily  and  last  as  long  as  any  other  car. 
Piano  box  style  body,  detachable,  substantially  built  with  side 
lever  steering.  Two  cylinder  direct  opposed,  4  Vi -inch  bore, 
4-inch  stroke  air-cooled  motor;  the  control  is  flexible  as  a  steam 


throttle,  with  a  range  of  1  to  25  miles  per  hour.  Two  good  oil 
lamps  in  front;  oil  tail  lamp  in  rear.  Acetylene  attachments  and 
generator  furnished  with  oil  lamp  for  $10.95  extra.  Body  painted 
black,  gear  painted  blood  carmine.  The  SEARS  motor  car  is 
the  simplest  car  to  operate  on  the  market,  we  have  shipped 
hundreds  of  them  and  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  send  out 
a  man  to  teach  a  customer  to  operate  it.  $395  F.O.B.  Chicago. 


with  the  merchant,  Sears  gave  encouraging 
instructions  in  English,  German  and  Swed¬ 
ish.  “Write  us  in  your  own  way,  in  any 
language,  and  don’t  worry  whether  your 
w  riting  is  good  or  poor.” 

I'he  blurbs  for  Sears  were  written  by 
keen  students  of  rural  psychology.  A  rid¬ 
ing  plow  with  double  shovels'  which  saved 
many  a  weary  mile  in  the  fields  was  given 
the  better  part  of  a  page  while  a  single- 
shov’el  walking  plow  was  relegated  to  an 
obscure  corner.  A  housewife,  immaculate 
in  bustle  and  lace  waist,  is  pictured  beside 
a  washing  machine  guaranteed  not  to  raise 
a  sweat  nor  ruffle  a  curl  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  items 
in  the  1910  edition  of  Sears.  The  first  ten 
pages  were  the  bargain  counters.  On  page 
1  fleece-lined  bed  slippers  sell  for  8c  a  pair; 
a  pound  of  axle  grease  for  6c;  and  an  all¬ 
iron  steak  beater  for  4c.  A  ladies’  four- 
strap  hose  supporter,  however,  was  12c. 
Bargain  hunters  were  filled  with  a  sense  of 
wealth  and  power  when  their  gaze  fell  upon 
page  two,  which  offered  any  article  de¬ 
scribed  there  for  only  2c.  These  include  a 


roll  of  toilet  paper,  a  set  of  six  tin  tart  or 
patty  pans,  and  one  pair  of  steel  pants 
guards  for  bicycle  riders.  The  thrill  of 
opening  a  box  containing  fifty  articles  was 
terrific,  compensating  somewhat  for  the 
twelve  hours  of  labor  a  farm  hand  had  to 
put  in  to  earn  the  dollar. 

Entire  farms  were  equipped  from  the 
Sears  catalogue.  Machinery,  saddles,  har¬ 
ness,  fence,  building  material  and  home 
furnishings  occupied  the  bulk  of  the  1183 
pages.  On  page  1 165  there  is  an  assortment 
of  “Chaparajos  or  Cowboy  Riding  Pants.” 
A  snazzy  pair  sold  for  $12.95  and  were 
made  of  fine  black  angora  fur.  The  mid- 
western  cowboy  could  outfit  himself  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  Sears  catalogue,  even  to  a 
six-shooter.  A  Colt  frontier  model  was 
quoted  at  $25.00  with  pearl  handles.  Every 
young  blood  wanted  a  genuine  rawhide 
buggy  whip.  Sears’  best  value  was  a  nickel 
ferruled  nifty  for  $1.00,  one  of  the  very  few 
items  in  the  book  quoted  at  an  even  dollar 
price. 

Windmills  did  much  of  the  water  pump¬ 
ing  which  wasn’t  done  by  hand  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  V’ou  could  buy  a  20-foot  tower 


THE  BECKWITH  Majestic  Grand  Organ 
appeals  instantly  to  the  artistic  sense  of 
all  who  see  it.  The  design  is  very  rich 
and  very  well  balanced,  and  it  will  prove 
an  ornament  to  any  mansion  in  the  lond.  In 
tone  quality  it  stands  in  an  unrivaled  posi¬ 
tion  of  preeminence.  It  is  of  a  most  beauti¬ 
fully  sweet,  sublime,  sympathetic  quality. 


1 


li 
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THE  PARAGON  Reducing  Model  Corset  is  guaranteed  to  reduce  the  hips  and  correct  pro¬ 
truding  abdomen,  when  worn  tightly  laced.  Every  woman  recognizes  the  importance  of 
having  a  perfect  corset  as  the  foundation  for  a  perfect  fitting  gown,  and  the  cor- 
setieres’  art  is  surely  illustrated  in  this  elegant  new  model.  Medium  high  bust,  long 
supple  waist  effect,  slender  sloping  hips.  And  do  not  overlook  our  lately  adopted 
policy  of  furnishing  two  strong  full  length  lacers.  A  $5.00  value  for  $3.45. 


ALL  LEATHER  Convincers.  These  shoes  talk 
for  themselves.  Mode  of  patent  coltskin  with 
mat  calf  top  and  blucher  buttons.  Especial¬ 
ly  classy  when  worn  with  our  handsome  ele¬ 
phant  gray  stripe  pure  wool  suit,  No.  44T 
5508,  see  page  333.  Made  in  the  conveni¬ 
ent  high  cut  style.  Sizes  5  to  1 1 .  Price  $3.45. 


THE  OXFORD  Tapering  Arm  Disc  Talking 
Machine  is  not  merely  a  talking  machine  but 
a  musical  instrument  of  the  highest  order. 
Today  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadel¬ 
phia's  most  magnificent  hotel,  where  ex¬ 
pense  is  reckoned  by  neither  host  nor  guest, 
where  the  question  is  Quality,  the  tapering 
arm  disc  talking  machine  takes  the  place  of 
an  orchestra  in  the  great  dining  room. 
Would  this  great  hotel,  whose  guests  de¬ 
mand  everything  the  best,  attempt  to  delight 
and  entertain  them  with  a  talking  machine 
were  it  not  a  real  musical  instrument,  in  fact 
the  greatest  of  all  instruments,  price  $9.45. 


or  the  art  of  wood  burning,  could  be 
mastered  by  the  quick  reading  of  a 
pamphlet  which  came  along  with  a  set  of 
tools,  costing  in  all  $1.79. 

The  ills  of  the  body  were  diagnosed, 
symptoms  tabulated  and  prescribed  for  in 
pages  listing  salv’es,  pills,  emulsions,  and 
rub-ons.  There  was  vast  array  of  remedies 
for  constipation,  an  affliction  peculiarly 
common  among  rural  folk  who  ate  salt 
pork  all  winter.  One  of  the  most  popular 


patented  ideas  was  a  wart-remover,  “pain¬ 
less  and  harmless.” 

There  was  a  complete  line  of  mechanical 
aids  to  health  ranging  from  steam  bath 
cabinets  to  trusses  and  electric  belts.  For 
$2.95  you  could  buy  a  medical  batter\’  with 
an  instruction  book.  A  list  of  diseases,  as 
long  as  your  arm,  which  electric  shock  was 
said  to  cure,  came  with  the  machine.  The 
medical  battery  was  recommended  for 
rheumatism,  a  catch-all  term  used  by  old- 
timers  to  describe  any  muscular  pain. 
Grandpa  and  grandma  shocked  the  day¬ 
lights  out  of  themselves  with  these  gadgets 
and  imagined  quick  relief.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
velous  thing  to  use  on  the  dog  when  he  was 
asleep. 

Sears  was  right  up  front  with  new  ideas. 
They  offered  electric  flash  lights  about  the 
same  time  big  city  department  stores  put 
them  on  their  counters.  They  were  among 
the  very  few  articles  costing  more  in  1910 
than  today.  You  can  buy  a  good  battery 
for  10c  now,  but  the  cheapest  Sears  had 
was  20c. 


and  mill  for  $26.98  or  a  big  60-foot  model 
which  towered  above  the  house  for  $80.05. 

There  were,  too,  all  kinds  of  card  games, 
Old  Maid,  Palmistry  Cards,  .Authors,  and 
Flinch.  There  was  an  “improved  Seroco 
reversible  combination  game  board” 
mounted  on  three  legs  and  selling  for 
$1.98.  A  cosmic  number  of  games  could 
be  played  by  means  of  the  rings,  shuttles, 
dice,  ten  pins,  balls  and  other  trinkets 
which  came  with  the  board.  Pyrography, 


There  was  a  full  line  of  exciting  games 
and  amusement  devices.  In  the  larger  cities 
“nickelodians”  were  still  something  of  a 
curiosity,  but  Sears  was  right  up  on  its  toes 
and  offered  a  motion  picture  machine 
which  guaranteed  wonderful,  life-like  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  Sales  resistance  must  have 
vanished  in  the  face  of  this  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion:  “Imagine  sitting  quietly  in  your  own 
home  and  seeing  a  great  railroad  train  dash 
by  on  the  screen  at  a  tremendous  rate  of 
speed,  pulling  its  long  string  of  swaying 
Pullman  cars  as  it  flashes  past.” 

Both  women  and  men  wore  long  under¬ 
wear  with  drop  seats,  fleece  lined.  Since 
skirts  reached  to  the  ground  there  was  no 
percentage  in  showing  a  shapely  calf  neat¬ 
ly  done  up  in  nylons,  so  stockings  were 
incidental  and  strictly  utilitarian.  The 
fanciest  pair  offered  by  Sears  cost  37c  and 
were  quoted  as  being  made  of  imported  lisle 
lace.  Later,  when  Sears  went  to  slick  paper, 
and  living  models  were  used  to  display  the 
more  intimate  articles  of  women’s  apparel, 
the  boys  on  the  farm  got  many  a  vicarious 
thrill  from  the  pictures  of  voluptuous  fe¬ 
males  in  scanty  underwear. 

The  most  expensive  item  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  next  to  the  pneumatic-tired  auto¬ 
mobile,  was  a  tombstone  quoted  at  $385.00. 
Of  course  there  were  cheaper  ones.  One 
with  a  sleeping  lamb  in  granite  cost  only 
$10.00 

Nor  did  Sears  neglect  to  sow  seeds  of  cul¬ 
ture.  They  urged,  “$9.95  for  a  perfect  clar¬ 
inet.  Examine  our  other  reed  instrument 
values  also.”  There  was  a  galaxy  of  musical 
instruments  with  free  instructirins  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  buyer  would  astonish  his  friends. 
The  “Famous  Marx  Piano  Harp”  with 
which  “anyone  can  produce  music  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher,”  moved  many  to  cul¬ 
tural  effort. 

One  could  buy  a  brass  drum  for  $8.85 
and  a  triple-tone  comet  for  $26.35  in  brass, 
$34.45  in  silver  plate  with  a  gold  plated 
bell.  There  were  magnificent  organs  with 
mirrors  and  multiple  curlicues  and  ginger¬ 
bread  trimmings.  The  best  value  cost 
$49.85,  but  if  you  really  wanted  to  take 
top  rank  in  society  you  could  buy  a  com¬ 
bination  piano  and  organ  for  $68.00.  A 
stool  was  given  free  in  both  cases. 

In  all  the  1183  pages  there  wasn’t  a 
single  mention  of  brassieres.  This  modern 
necessity  was  a  built-in  feature  of  the  cor¬ 
sets  which  every  female  wore.  The  corsets 
listed  by  Sears,  which  app>eared  to  be  de¬ 
signed  for  punishment  rather  than  comfort, 
were  ribbed  with  whalebone  or  steel  stays 
and  laced  up  the  back.  The  purpose  was 
to  achieve  a  minimum  waist  and  we  suspect 
also  to  make  seduction  models  the  stays 
were  made  of  whalebone.  The  cheajjest 
sold  for  $1.40  with  steel  stays  guaranteed 
not  to  rust. 

It  was  bad  form  to  show  an  ankle  in 
those  days,  but  a  full  bust  was  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  was  freely  displayed.  Sears 
catered  to  this  conceit  by  offering  the 
“Famous  H  &  H  Pneumatic  Air  Retaining 


POPULAR  STYLE  spring  hat  in  beautiful  rose  and  ribbon  design.  A  neat  shape,  not 
too  extreme,  that  is  flattering  to  all  faces.  Low  bell  crown  trimmed  with  two  clust¬ 
ers  of  half  blown  roses,  shaded  from  pink  to  deep  old  rose.  Twisted  about  the 
roses  and  around  the  crown,  ending  in  loops  on  the  left  side,  is  No.  60  old  rose 
taffeta  ribbon.  Very  pretty  as  described,  comes  olso  in  burnt  color  with  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  roses.  Ribbon  to  harmonize  with  hat.  State  color  wanted.  Price,  $3.88. 


Bust  Form.”  This  cheater  was  guaranteed 
against  pin  punctures  and  detection.  It  was 
said  to  be  nature’s  only  rival  and  strikingly 
life-like.  Adolescent  glands  were  greatly 
stimulated. 

Imported  palm  plants  sold  for  69c  each 
and  a  bedroom  commode  of  fine  imitation 
oak  with  a  beautiful  Bru.ssels  carpet-cov¬ 
ered  top  sold  for  $1.98. 


Mail  order  catalogs  are  on  the  living 
room  tables  in  most  farm  homes  today,  and 
for  that  matter  in  a  great  many  urban 
homes.  No  doubt  they  will  delight  the 
world  citizen  of  the  year  2000  with  reveal¬ 
ing  facts  on  the  simple  life  in  1946.  The 
present  summer  catalog  doesn’t  list  a  handy 
atomic  pKJwer  motor  for  the  home,  but 
Sears  buyers  are  right  on  their  toes. 


GRANDMOTHER  did  pretty  well  with  her  small  flock  of  Plymouthrocks  because  competition  was  mild  and  henyords  hod  not  yet 
accumulated  a  menacing  army  of  germs.  The  same  methods,  if  followed  today,  will  likely  result  in  o  very  red  balance  sheet. 


SHOULD  FARMERS  KEEP  CHICKENS? 

BY  E.  L.  DAKAN 

^  IGHTV-FI\’E  years  ago  Mrs.  Fergu-  poultry-  hung  beneath  the  pioneer’s  wagon 
son  Blair,  in  the  introduction  to  her  as  he  treked  west  and  the  eggs  and  flesh 
book,  “The  Hen  Wife,”  pointed  out  a  of  fowl  supplemented  the  meager  diet  of 
major  satisfaction  of  poultry  raising  in  the  settler.  Because  it  was  generally  be- 
1860.  She  wrote,  “I  think  it  impossible  to  lieved  that  a  small  number  of  chickens 
imagine  any  occupation  more  suited  to  a  could  subsist  on  table  scraps,  insects,  and 
lady  living  in  the  country  than  that  of  seeds  from  the  fields  very  little  attention 
p>oultry  raising.  If  she  has  any  superfluous  was  given  to  proper  feeding.  The  farmer’s 
affection  to  bestow,  let  it  be  on  her  wife  set  a  few  hens  in  the  spring  and  gave 
chicken  kind  and  it  will  be  returned  the  young  chicks  a  little  of  her  crowded 
100^.”  time  until  they  were  a  few  weeks  old. 

That  was  the  chicken  business  of  pre-  The  usual  equipment  was  a  hen  house 
Civil  W  ar  days  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  still  with  a  few  rough  poles  for  roosts  and 
the  p)oultry  business  on  a  lot  of  farms  brooders  made  of  empty  cider  barrels.  The 
today.  yard  and  house  were  cleaned  once  or 

Chickens  are  traditionally  a  part  of  twice  a  year  and  inbreeding  was  common. 

American  farm  life.  A  crate  of  assorted  As  generations  of  fowls  used  the  same 


premises  and  disease  established  itself  in 
every  hen  yard,  the  ability  of  farm  flocks 
to  sustain  themselves  became  a  question. 
Small  flocks  remain  today  on  farms  largely 
for  sentimental  reasons  and  from  the  belief 
that  the  chance  fresh  eggs  produced  by 
untended  hens  are  all  profit  anyway. 

The  average  farmer,  and  especially  the 
city  owner,  places  a  value  beyond  all  rea¬ 
son  on  the  eggs  he  finds  in  the  nest  of  the 
neglected  farm  hen.  They  seem  fresher 
than  the  eggs  one  buys  at  the  grocery  and 
they  represent  a  tangible  dividend.  They 
may  have  been  produced  economically, 
but  few  keep  records.  It  is  probably  much 
wiser  and  more  profitable  to  stop  at  the 
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comer  grocery  and  ask  for  a  dozen  gov¬ 
ernment  graded,  large  A  eggs. 

If  you  are  the  average  fanner,  or  the 
business  man  who  operates  a  farm  from 
the  city,  you  may  have  wondered  whether 
you  should  maintain  a  small  flock  or  go 
into  the  chicken  business  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  last  thirty  years  with  both  the 
professional  poultrymen  and  with  bub¬ 
bling  poultry  raisers  like  Mrs.  Ferguson 
Blair.  From  this  experience  I  have  come 
to  a  number  of  definite  conclusions  about 
the  profitable  raising  of  jjoultry. 

The  small  poultry  flock  on  the  general 
farm  is  today  where  the  small  orchard 
^  was  a  generation  ago.  It  is  on  the  way  out. 

The  small  farm  orchard  today  is  a  mon- 
l  ument  to  the  past.  The  coddling  moth  and 
every  disease  and  pest  known  have  left 
four  or  five  old  trees,  with  broken  limbs, 
full  of  suckers,  good  only  as  a  place  for 
the  blue  birds  to  nest.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  for  most  small  family-sized  flocks 
of  chickens.  Coccidiosis,  tuberculosis,  white 
diarrhea,  roup,  pip,  bumblefoot,  lice, 
mites,  leucosis  and  a  list  of  diseases  large 
enough  to  fill  a  book,  leave  each  year  only 
a  few  tough  survivors. 

There  are  two  ways  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem:  (1)  go  out  of  the  poultry  business 
entirely,  or  (2)  go  into  it  right,  in  a  big 
way. 

There  is  no  profit  in  straddling  the 
fence. 

Let  the  man  who  knows  the  business 
raise  the  chickens  and  the  eggs.  It  is  a 
complicated  business — one  that  requires  a 
knowledge  of  genetics,  nutrition,  market¬ 
ing,  disease  control,  management,  housing, 
advertising  and  merchandising.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  as  complicated  as  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged  as  a  professional 
or  business  man. 

If  you  are  o^p  of  these  men  who  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  waste  on  the  farm  that 
chickens  could  eat,  that  the  farmer’s  wife 
or  his  kids  will  just  loaf  if  they  don’t  raise 
chickens,  and  that  after  all  everything  you 
get  out  of  the  hen  house  and  the  brooder 
house  is  just  so  much  velvet,  then  let  me 
tell  you  the  second  thing  to  do  about  the 
poultry  business. 

If  the  chicken  business  interests  you  go 
into  it  right!  In  this  case,  the  minimum 
unit  of  operation  that  you  can  afford  to 
have  on  your  farm  to  make  the  business 
worth  while,  paying  for  the  labor  of  the 
women  and  the  kids  and  for  the  farmer 
himself,  is  a  laying  flock  of  at  least  200 
pullets.  This  will  require  a  good  laying 
house  at  least  20  x  30  feet.  Such  a  house 
in  most  sections  of  the  middle-west  and 
north  should  be  insulated  and  it  should 
have  a  cement,  rat-proof  floor.  Any  other 
way  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  should  have 
running  water  and  be  wired  for  electricity. 
Feed  bins,  and  a  small  storage  room  for 
feed  and  equipment  should  be  right  in  the 
house  to  save  steps.  This  house  will  cost 
from  $600  to  $1000. 

To  maintain  a  flock  of  200  laying  pul¬ 
lets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  600  un- 
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se.xed  baby  chicks  or  300  pullet  baby 
chicks.  You  should  allow  a  margin  for 
culls  and  for  mortality,  and,  if  you  please, 
for  the  crows  and  hawks  and  neighbors’ 
dogs  and  for  yourself  to  eat! 

There  is  an  advantage  in  buying  un- 
sexed  chicks  when  chicken  meat  sells  well. 
You  can  finish  out  the  cockerels,  put  them 
away  in  your  freezer  locker  or  sell  them 
for  cash.  Remember  this — you  will  have 
to  get  those  cockerels  away  from  the  pul¬ 
lets  when  they  are  four  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Otherwise,  they  will  tramp,  mall  and  ruin 
your  future  egg  producers.  This  means  an 
extra  building  to  house  those  rough  and 
tumble  fellows  until  they  weigh  three 
pounds  and  are  big  enough  to  sell  or  kill. 

(It  will  require  two  brooder  houses 
whether  you  buy  sexed  chicks  or  unsexed 
chicks.  It  will  require  two  complete  sets  of 
brooding  equipment  including  feeders, 
wateres,  range  shelters  or  portable  brooder 
houses.  Each  of  these  units  today  will  cost 
you  about  $200.) 

I  usually  figure  that  it  takes  20  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  a  laying  pullet,  12 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  three  pound 
cockerel  broiler.  With  these  figures  you 
can  plan  your  feed  purchases.  For  the  300 
sexed  chicks  you  will  need  to  buy  three 


tons  of  starter  and  growing  mash.  For  the 
600  unsexed  chicks  you  will  need  to  buy 
about  7/2  tons  of  feed.  You  should  have  a 
dry  rat-proof,  mouse-proof  storage  room 
for  your  feed. 

Pullets  need  fresh  range.  The  cockerels 
do  not  matter  since  you  are  going  to  sell 
or  eat  them.  The  fresh  range  should  be 
out  on  one  of  your  meadows,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  on  one  of  your  pastures.  It  should 
be  far  enough  removed  from  the  laying 
house  that  the  hens  and  chicks  never  come 
in  contact  with  each  other.  Fresh  range 
means  ground  on  which  there  have  been 
no  chickens  for  three  years.  If  this  range 
has  mixed  meadow  grasses  including  clover 
and  alfalfa,  it  is  ideal.  If  it  is  bluegrass, 
then  there  will  not  be  much  to  eat  in 
•August  when  the  dry  weather  comes.  Plant 
a  patch  of  rape  in  early  spring  for  the 
birds  to  eat  in  dry  weather.  It  will  stay 
green  all  summer.  Rape  does  well  on  rich 
ground.  It  should  not  be  planted  too  thick 
and  it  should  be  planted  very  early. 

If  your  chicks  were  started  in  March  or 
.April,  which  is  a  good  time,  you  should 
vaccinate  them  in  July,  so  they  will  not 
have  chicken  pox  or  bronchitis  when  win¬ 
ter  comes  and  eggs  are  high  in  price. 


A  SETTING  HEN  covers  fifteen  eggs.  The  number  she  hatches  depends  on 
the  weather,  how  well  she  ‘‘sets’’.  More  efficient  is  the  modern  incubator 
holding  thousands  of  eggs  with  thermostatic  temperature  controls. 


PLENTY  of  every  thing  for  profitable  egg  production  —  water,  feed,  nests,  clean 
straw,  space.  Water  and  feed  supply  are  automatic,  there  are  more  nests  than 
hens,  and  the  straw  is  cleaned  daily.  Non-producing  hens  go  to  the  block. 


TRAP  NESTS  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  record  the  egg  production  of  each  hen; 
(2)  to  identify  eggs  for  breeding  purposes.  When  the  hen  is  taken  from  the 
nest  the  number  on  her  leg  band  is  entered  on  a  record  card;  and  on  the  egg. 


These  two  diseases  create  havoc  once  they 
get  established  in  a  flock.  This  disease 
seems  to  run  in  cycles  and  when  it  isn’t 
around  we  are  lulled  into  false  security. 
After  not  having  had  these  diseases  for 
several  years,  suddenly  they  strike  and  you 
lose  a  winter’s  crop  of  eggs  and  many  of 
your  pullets.  A  wise  farmer — a  wise  poul- 
tryman — vaccinates  every  year,  just  as  a 
business  man  renews  his  fire  insurance.  He 
does  not  take  a  chance.  If  you  want  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  vaccination  job  yourself,  that  is 
up  to  you.  My  advice  is  to  call  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  He  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time,  he 
will  do  a  good  job,  and  you  will  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  making  more  trouble  for 
yourself  than  you  cure. 

V^accinate  before  the  birds  begin  to  de¬ 
velop  combs.  We  like  to  vaccinate  our  pul¬ 
lets  when  they  are  eight  to  twelve  weeks 
of  age.  We  prefer  never  to  vaccinate  after 
they  start  to  lay. 

You  will  read'  and  hear  a  lot  about  in¬ 
testinal  parasites.  There  are  a  lot  of  rem¬ 
edies  on  the  market  and  they  may  all  be 
good,  but  there  is  one  sure  thing — if  you 
keep  the  parasites  out  of  the  chickens,  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  remedies, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  keeping  your 
voung  chickens  away  from  your  old  hens 
and  on  ground  that  is  free  from  contami¬ 
nation.  In  other  words,  keep  them  on 
fresh  range. 

It  is  not  hard  these  days  to  buy  good 
baby  chicks.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules 
to  follow.  Don’t  be  misled  by  big  adver¬ 
tisements.  and  don’t  fall  for  the  notion 
that  shipping  chicks  in  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  means  you  will  get  good  chicks.  Dis¬ 
tance  does  not  mean  good  value  in  chicks. 
I  advise  buying  from  a  nearby  hatchery- 
man,  or  breeder  who  has  eliminated  pullo- 
rum  disease  from  his  flock.  Ask  him  how 
may  times  he  has  tested  his  flock,  what 
percentage  reactors  he  removed  and  ask 
him  to  show  you  the  flock  from  which  you 
are  buying  your  chicks. 

Buy  your  chicks  from  a  breeder  or  from 
a  hatcheryman  who  knows  that  pullets 
come  from  genes  and  that  good  genes 
make  good  chicks.  Egg  production  is 
hereditary,  just  as  milk  production  is 
hereditary  in  cows  and  unless  the  hens 
have  been  culled  and  the  male  birds  came 
from  a  family  of  high  producers,  you  have 
no  assurance  that  you  will  get  good  pro¬ 
ducing  pullets.  Ask  the  man  you  buy  your 
chicks  from  about  his  breeding  program. 

If  you  are  interested  in  broilers,  there  is 
an  advantage  in  buying  cross-bred  chicks 
for  broiler  production.  A  Barred  Rock 
rnale  mated  to  a  Rhode  Island  Red  female 
or  New  Hampshire  female  produces  a 
cross  with  all  of  the  offspring  having 
barred  feathers.  Such  chickens  sell  at  a 
premium  on  most  markets.  This  is  the 
cross  most  commonly  used  in  the  eastern 
broiler  producing  sections.  It  takes  good 
Rocks  and  good  Reds  and  New  Hamp- 
shires  to  produce  a  good  cross.  You  can¬ 
not  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Un¬ 
less  the  parent  stock  is  superior,  the  off- 


THESE  CHICKENS  are  underprivileged  and  they  will  produce  in  direct  proportion  to  the  attention  given  them.  Under  the 
handicap  of  slum  conditions  they'll  lay  few  eggs  and  few  of  their  children  will  grow  up  happy  and  healthy.  The  eggs 
and  meat  produced  by  this  typical  farm  flock  will  cost  a  pretty  penny  beyond  what  they  cost  if  produced  efficiently. 


THE  JOB  of  laying  an  egg  is  a  serious 
business  for  a  hen.  If  she  has  to  com¬ 
pete  for  a  nest  and  if  another  hen  climbs 
aboard  just  as  she  is  in  the  act  of  laying 
she  becomes  discouraged.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  typical  on  the  average  farm. 
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SUNSHINE  overhead  and  wire  under  foot  ore  the  best  insurance  against  the  tricky  diseases  which  infest  the  chicken 
business.  No  fowl  can  be  house-broken.  His  quarters  very  soon  become  noisome  breeding  spots  for  germs. 


spring  will  be  inferior;  that  goes  for 
crossbreds  as  well  as  for  purebreds. 

First,  make  a  success  of  a  small  mini¬ 
mum  unit  of  production;  then  you  are  in 
position  to  grow.  The  large  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  middle-west,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  middle-west  as  well  as 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  .Atlantic 
states,  is  a  profitable  business  enterprise. 
One  man  today  can  care  for  10,000  to 
12,000  broilers  if  he  and  his  plant  are 
efficient.  Such  broiler  plants  are  common 
in  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Many  producers  have  plants  where  they 
can  produce  100,000  broilers.  There  are 
broiler  sections  in  Indiana,  Virginia,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland  and  Georgia. 

Three  crops  of  broilers  each  year  can  be 
run  off  using  the  same  house  and  equip¬ 
ment:  a  winter  brood,  a  spring  brood  and 
an  autumn  brood.  It  takes  12  to  14  weeks 
to  produce  a  three  pound  broiler.  A  three 
pound  broiler  can  be  produced  on  as  little 
as  10  to  12  pounds  of  feed  where  the 
right  strains  of  birds  and  the  right  feed 
and  the  right  feeder  are  combined. 

One  man  can  take  care  of  five  to  si.x 
thousand  laying  hens  if  he  has  modern 

THE  BAND  on  a  chick  is  your  guarantee 
that  it  is  healthy  and  that  it  won't  grow 
up  to  be  a  rooster  when  you  expect  a  pul¬ 
let.  Only  purebred  chicks  are  banded. 
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CHOICE  EGGS  from  happy  hens  command  premium  prices.  Purebred  hens  lay  a  high  percentage  of  Grade  A  eggs.  The  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  on  eoch  egg  is  so  small  that  an  idle  hen  soon  becomes  o  liability.  Flocks  cored  for  according  to  the  book  will 
lay  the  year  'round,  pile  up  o  good  margin  when  prices  ore  high.  Cull  out  the  non-layers,  send  them  to  the  chopping  block. 


equipment,  modern  housing  and  the  right 
machinery.  Until  you  learn  the  busir>ess. 
feeding  practices,  and  chickens  themselves 
you  should  not  be  too  ambitious.  Start 
with  a  small  flock  and  increase  it  as  you 
learn.  The  many  failures  in  tho  poultry 
business  were  chiefly  due  to  inexperienced 
management  or  too  rapid  expansion 
There  is  big  money  in  chickens  now  and 
there  always  will  be  a  good  living  in  it 
even  though  we  may  exp^t  a  post-war 
slump. 

Chickens  adapt  themselves  well  to  de¬ 
pressions  and  to  booms.  You  can  liquidate 
a  poultry  flock  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
you  can  be  back  into  the  business  almost 


as  easily.  You  can  buy  baby  chicks  the 
year  around  and  it  takes  only  six  months 
to  produce  a  houseful  of  pullets.  There  is 
no  other  agricultural  commodity  that 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  adjustments 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  producer  who 
knows  how  to  forecast,  to  predict  the  out¬ 
look  and  the  future,  has  been  making 
money  in  the  poultry  business  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  If  he  couples  this 
business  acumen  with  a  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management,  a  knowledge  of 
marketing  and  mechandising,  his  success 
is  as  sure  in  the  p>oultry  business  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture. 


VVe  need  more  good  poultrymen.  We 
need  fewer  poor  ones  and  I  come  back  to 
close  this  article  where  I  started — get  into 
the  poultry  business  or  get  out  of  it.  Let 
the  man  who  knows  how  sell  you  eggs.  If 
you  have  a  tenant  on  your  farm  let  him 
specialize  in  one  thing,  growing  livestock 
or  crops  or  chickens,  but  don’t  exjject  him 
to  be  a  specialist  in  everything.  One  of  the 
best  hog  raisers  I  ever  knew  was  the  poor¬ 
est  poultry  raiser  I  ever  knew.  One  of  the 
best  doctors  I  ever  knew  had  less  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  problems  than  any  jaerson  I 
have  ever  met.  We  cannot  be  specialists  in 
every  field. 
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SPIC  AND  SPAN  fence  rows  may  enhance  the  appearance  of  a  farm  but  in  the  long  run  they  lead  to  increased  expense  for  pest 
controls.  The  birds  and  the  little  beasts  which  battle  the  bugs  will  seek  cover  elsewhere  among  overgrown  fence  rows  and  thickets. 


FARMER  SPARE  THAT  SCYTHE 

BY  R.  A.  HEFNER 

throw  nature  out  of  balance.  You’ve  got  ematical  terms  topped  only  by  the  atom, 
to  have  a  place  for  birds  and  bumble  bees  it  will  be  because  he  is  exterminating  the 

and  snakes.”  birds,  his  best  and  most  efficient  ally 

The  “balance  of  nature”  was  all  Greek  against  insects, 

to  my  father,  a  very’  practical  man.  He  Our  pioneer  forefathers  found  a  delicate 
said  our  neighbor  was  lazy.  balance  in  the  wilderness.  Insects  were 

Now  I  know  that  our  neighbor  was  just  sufficient  to  support  the  bird  popula- 
right.  While  he  probably  knew  little  about  tion  which  was  in  turn  just  large  enough 
the  scientific  implications,  a  sixth  sense  to  prevent  the  insects  getting  out  of  hand, 
told  him  there  was  danger  in  upsetting  Hawks  and  small  mammals  kept  mice, 
nature’s  apple  cart  too  far.  There  is  a  rats  and  other  rodents  under  control  and 
connecting  link  between  naked  fence  rows,  birds  combined  with  other  natural  deter- 

cleared  creek  bottoms  and  bare  wood  lots  rents  to  keep  weeds  within  bounds.  Gr¬ 
and  the  ills  that  beset  modern  farming.  chards  were  planted,  matured,  and  pro- 

From  the  dollars  and  cents  point  of  duced  sound  apples;  beans  and  potatoes 

view  the  worst  of  these  ills  is  the  national  cabbage  were  grown  without  benefit 

insecticide  bill.  Last  year  the  bill  was  of  paris  green;  and  rats  and  mice  were 
more  than  $50,000,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  just  plentiful  enough  to  keep  the  cabin’s 
money  and  it  is  going  to  get  larger  before  oat  reasonably  occupied, 
it  gets  smaller.  The  forest,  and  to  some  extent  the  wild 

If  civilized  man  loses  his  fight  against  life  that  lived  there,  were  in  a  sense  the 

the  insect,  which  outnumber  him  in  math-  enemy  of  the  early  settler.  He  wanted 


My  brother  and  I  used  to  dread 
rainy  days  on  the  farm  because  on 
rainy  days  my  father  usually’  led 
the  way  to  the  tool  shed  and  handed  each 
of  us  a  scythe.  Then  the  three  of  us 
sloshed  through  the  mud  to  a  lonely  back 
field  where  we  spent  the  day  cutting  w’eeds 
and  briars  along  the  fence  rows.  My 
father  was  a  great  hand  for  neatness  and 
he  liked  his  earth  to  be  spick  and  span. 
Our  farm  was  the  model  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  envied  the  boys  on  the  neighboring 
farm  because  when  it  rained  they  spent 
the  day  sleeping  in  the  hay  mow.  The 
fence  row’s  there  w’ere  overgrown  with 
briars  and  along  the  creek  a  tangled  mass 
of  second  growth,  vines  and  fallen  logs  hid 
the  outcropping  rocks.  Our  neighbor  often 
remonstrated  with  my  father. 

“Leave  your  fence  rows  and  creek 
bottoms  grow  up,”  he  advised,  “or  vou’ll 
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cleared  fields  to  grow  com  and  wheat. 
Trees  and  undergrowth  sheltered  wild 
animals  and  afforded  an  ambush  for  the 
troublesome  Redskin.  With  gun  and  ax 
and  fire  he  set  about  the  destruction  of 
this  obstacle  to  his  welfare  and  prosperity, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  cleared 
field  and  the  neat  fence  row  became  a 
symbol  of  his  conquest.  Long  after  the 
Indian  and  the  deer  and  the  bear  had  dis¬ 
appeared  he  continued  to  make  a  fetish  of 
destroying  life  that  was  not  a  part  of  his 
domestic  economy. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  pioneer  van¬ 
quished  one  set  of  enemies  than  another 
gang  appeared.  Insects  and  pests  that 
flew,  crawled,  bored  and  hopped  descended 
upon  him.  They  attacked  his  fields,  the 
orchards  and  his  gardens.  Fruit  trees 
withered  and  died,  hordes  of  rats  and  mice 
grew  fat  in  his  granaries,  crows  ate  his 
corn  before  it  was  sprouted  and  if  it  sur¬ 
vived  the  crows,  cut  worms  and  the  corn 
borer  finished  off  the  job.  The  cabbage 
worm  and  the  potato  beetle  got  the  cream 
of  these  crops  and  stunted  what  was  left. 

The  Hessian  fly  and  the  Japanese  beetle 
were  only  two  of  a  vast  number  of  invad¬ 
ing  pests  from  beyond  the  seas.  These  two 
alone  forced  the  abandonment  of  certain 
crops  in  many  districts. 

The  fight  against  the  insect  world  be¬ 
came  a  dominant  part  of  the  farmer’s  sea¬ 
sonal  duties.  He  bought  poison,  sprayed, 
dusted  and  disinfected.  He  licked  one  pest 
and  another  appeared  and  the  forces  oper¬ 
ating  against  him  seemed  to  be  always  one 
step  ahead. 

Today  he  hollers  loudly  for  help.  He 
reads  with  interest  that  the  army  has  a 
new  insecticide  that  may  solve  some  of  his 
problems  and  he  eagerly  buys  whatever 
promises  relief  from  the  ceaseless  onslaught 
of  Mother  Nature’s  bad  boys. 

Has  he  overlooked  his  greatest  allies,  al¬ 
lies  that  once  swung  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  favor?  They  are  the  birds,  which  he 
has  almost  exterminated  because  he  has 
destroyed  their  nesting  places  and  their 
refuges.  What  can  he  do  to  bring  back 
these  natural  enemies  of  the  pest  kingdom? 

It’s  as  simple  as  permitting  fence  rows 
to  grow  up,  encouraging  bushes  and  weeds 
to  fill  his  gullies  and  allowing  his  wood 
lot  to  return  to  undergrowth  and  bush. 

It  is  astounding  how  many  insects  an 
active  bird  will  consume  in  a  day.  A 
woodpecker  will  eat  3000  and/or  100  large 
grubs  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Such  highly  beneficial  forms  of  birdlife 
as  the  woodpeckers,  the  cuckoos  and  the 
ground  sparrows  respond  readily  to  favor¬ 
able  nesting  sites  or  ground  cover.  Dead 
snags  at  the  edge  of  a  woodlot  will  provide 
acceptable  home  sites  for  five  of  our  com¬ 
mon  woodpeckers  plus  bluebirds  and  of 
course  the  aggressive  starlings.  These  birds, 
all  highly  insectivorous,  are  excellent  guar¬ 
dians  of  trees  and  crops,  since  their  diet 
includes  the  larvae  as  well  as  adults  of 
many  harmful  insects.  The  black  billed 


STAUNCH  FRIEND  of  the  farmer,  the  skunk  fills  his  belly  with  the  grubs  and  beetles  that 
prey  on  crops.  He  digs  his  hole  in  a  secluded  fence  corner  or  under  the  floor  of  your 
pig  pen.  He  likes  people,  believes  in  a  policy  of  live  and  let-live,  makes  a  good  pet. 


and  yellow  billed  cuckoos,  two  of  our  few 
birds  that  feed  regularly  on  tent  or  web 
weaving  caterpillars,  nest  as  readily  in  an 
orchard  tree  or  a  hedge  row.  Ground  spar¬ 
rows  (the  term  is  a  general  one  including 
song,  field,  chipping  and  grasshopper  spar¬ 
rows  and  others  less  well  known)  add  weed 
seeds  to  the  insect  item  of  their  diet,  thus 
doubling  the  good  turn.  Overgrown  fence 
rows  and  pasture  fields  are  favored  as  nest¬ 
ing  and  hunting  sites  of  the  ground  spar¬ 
rows.  Birds  of  the  open  fields  nest  in  mea¬ 
dows  but  are  highly  benefited  by  undis¬ 
turbed  areas  along  fence  rows,  roadsides 
and  stream  borders.  The  bob-white  quail, 
the  meadow  lark,  the  bobolink  and  the  red 
winged  blackbirds  are  all  drawn  to  these 
sites  that  are  protected  from  cultivating 
operations.  To  refuse  the  aid  of  these 
many  helpers  is  poor  economy  in  any 
farming  region  and  to  deny  them  pro¬ 
tected  nesting  sites  is  sheer  folly. 

More  sf)ecifically,  the  elimination  of  the 
close  “back  swathing”  operation  along 
fence  rows  in  mowing  and  grain  cutting 
will  leave  a  border  of  vegetation  and  some 
grain  along  a  straight  metal  fence.  This 
shelter  and  supplemental  food  material 
will  tide  the  birds  over  a  tough  winter. 
Often  a  stream  cuts  the  corner  of  a  field 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  an  inaccessible 
plot  that  remains  uncultivated  or  is 
reached  with  difficulty  by  machinery.  Such 
an  isolated  tract  can  often  be  left  to  grow 


wild  with  real  profit  and  no  risk  of  dam¬ 
age  to  farm  implements. 

.An  overgrown  boundary  with  weeds, 
shrubs,  vines  and  young  trees  near  a  water 
supply  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  birds  and  various  small  mam¬ 
mals.  On  rough  or  rolling  land  these 
overgrown  areas  are  best  extended  along 
gullies  and  ravine  heads  even  if  these  lead 
into  cultivated  fields.  .As  an  erosion  con¬ 
trol  this  practice  helps  retain  the  valuable 
top-soil. 

What  Are  The  Objections? 

Burr  bearing  plants  grow  in  uncultivated 
fence  rows  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in 


THIS  SHREW  MOUSE  is  about  to  eat  a  grub 
which  might  have  destroyed  a  hill  of  corn. 
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THE  BLACK  RACER  is  a  better  mouser  than  a  cat.  Protect  him  and  he’ll  pay  his  way. 


TO  THE  COTTONTAIL  survival  is  a  tough  problem.  He  must  have  heavy  cover  or  he  vanishes. 
THE  WOODPECKER  AND  THE  BOB  WHITE  liquidate  their  weight  in  bugs  every  few  days. 


the  wool  or  hair  of  domesticated  animals 
when  the  adjoining  fields  are  pastured. 
This  is  a  valid  objection.  The  erection 
during  pasturing  of  temporary  barbed  or 
electrified  wire  barriers  between  the  cattle 
and  the  fence  row  is  showy  stuff  for  the 
experimental  farm  but  a  minor  labor 
crisis  to  a  farmer.  There  is  no  answer  to 
the  objection,  save,  what’s  your  choice? 

Close  cutting  of  roadside  areas  has  small 
justification  from  any  source.  At  sharp 
turns  and  crossroads  an  unrestricted  field 
of  vision  is  desirable  and  tall  vegetation 
should,  accordingly,  be  eliminated.  For 
the  major  portion  of  our  roadways,  from 
state  and  national  highways  to  tow'nship 
roads,  a  system  of  planting  for  ground 
cover  and  a  series  of  shrubs  and  trees  will 
greatly  improve  our  barren  bird  cover. 
Such  plantings  would  prevent  erosion  on 
cuts  and  fills  and  add  a  charm  to  the  high¬ 
way  while  affording  a  refuge  for  birds  and 
other  beneficial  wild  life. 

For  such  proposals,  once  given  a  fair 
start,  the  natural  sequence  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  cycles  will  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  in  due  course  of  time.  Even  such 
coarse  weeds  as  thistles,  wild  sunflowers 
and  giant  ragweeds  have  their  place  in  the 
cycle  and  contribute  their  quota  of  seeds  to 
appreciative  goldfinches  and  cardinals. 
Rugged  pioneer  plants  are  followed  by 
such  hardy  shrubs  as  dogwoods,  elders, 
witch  hazels  and  sumacs  that  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  vining  types  as  wild  grapes, 
bittersweet  and  trumpet  honeysuckle.  The 
birds  that  feed  on  the  fruits  of  many  of 
these  shrubs  also  eat  the  less  resistant  seeds 
of  annual  weeds  and  devour  insects  as  the 
protein  supplement  to  balance  their  own 
rations. 

This  sounds  like  raising  weeds  to  feed 
birds  to  destroy  weed  seeds  to  raise  birds, 
an  endless  cycle,  but  the  whole  sequence  is 
an  involved  relationship  with  many  agri¬ 
cultural  advantages.  A  seed  is  a  seed  to  a 
bird  and  if  weed  seeds  are  gleaned  from 
the  fence  rows  they  are  also  collected  with 
equal  diligence  from  the  open  fields.  If 
insect  eggs,  larvae  and  adults  are  hunted 
among  the  grasses  and  undergrowth  of  a 
tangled  thicket,  the  same  birds  will  collect 
chinch  bugs  and  corn  borers  from  the  stub¬ 
ble  fields. 

The  proposed  fence  row,  stream  bed. 
and  road  side  shelter  areas  would  harbor 
small  mammals  as  well  as  birds. 

Here  also  is  where  the  skunk  asks  to 
come  in.  One  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  farmer,  he  lives  almost  exclusively  on 
mice,  beetles  and  grubs.  He  prefers  wood¬ 
land  cover,  but  unlike  most  of  his  forest 
brothers  he  is  very  adaptable  and  thrives 
even  around  thickly  populated  districts. 

Someone  has  said  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth  that  a  black  snake  is  worth  $300  a 
year  to  a  farmer.  While  this  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  the  ordinary  blacksnake  and  its 
kindred  species  is  an  invaluable  ally.  He 
begins  life  by  eating  grubs  and  mice  and 
works  up  to  rats  and  young  groundhogs 
All  species  of  non-p)oisonous  snakes  should 
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A  BATTLEGROUND  where  fhe  little  people  of  the  fence  rows  engage  in  a  year  'round  fight  of  extermination  against  the 
pests  that  move  in  on  the  corn  and  wheat  in  the  near-by  fields.  Birds  will  nest  here,  skunks  and  snakes  seek  its  protection. 


be  protected,  and  are  the  farmers’  friends. 
They  thrive  only  in  good  cover. 

Squirrels  and  rabbits  increase  with  good 
cover  and  so  do  their  inroads  up)on  the 
corn  crops.  If  the  more  prolific  rabbits  out¬ 
do  the  reducing  efforts  of  hawks  and  owls 
that  prey  upon  them,  a  series  of  well  or¬ 
ganized  hunting  exp>editions  can  well  sup¬ 
plement  the  natural  controls.  These  same 
natural  control  agencies  are  efficient  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  small  rodents  of  woods  and 
fields. 

The  neat  black  and  white  shrikes  and 
slender  winged  red  backed  sparrow  hawks 
that  perch  on  posts  and  telephone  wires  by 
the  roadsides  to  feed  regularly  on  the  field 
mice  of  the  fence  rows  make  regular  hunt¬ 
ing  forays  in  adjoining  fields.  The  low  fly¬ 
ing  marsh  hawk  finds,  in  the  stream  bor¬ 
ders  and  overgrown  corners,  hunting  sites 
almost  as  acceptable  as  his  favorite 
marshes  and  swails.  Where  the  crowing 
of  the  pheasant  cock  sounds  from  sheltered 
borders  of  the  cornfields  he  is  guardian, 
gleaner  and  co-sharer  of  the  season’s  crop. 
The  quail  that  seek  the  cover  of  the  over¬ 
grown  fence  rows  find  in  these  boundary 
plots  an  approach  to  the  combined  wood¬ 
land,  brushland,  grassland  and  cultivated 
land  that  are  the  essentials  of  a  successful 
bob-white  rearing  scheme.  Great  benefits 
to  neighboring  fields  result  from  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  these  seed  and  insect  collectors 
near  growing  crops.  Protection  from  their 
natural  enemies  demands  that  these  bord- 


THE  OWNER  of  these  bare  fence  rows  will  pay  a  heavy  toll  in  return  for  neatness. 
Natural  allies  against  pests  have  no  place  to  live  here,  will  die  out  or  migrate. 

ers  be  connected.  When  overgrown  fence  achieved.  The  use  of  the  much  maligned 

rows  link  up  woodland  borders  with  veg-  osage  hedge  as  the  center  of  a  border  area 

etated  stream  banks  and  gullies  an  ap-  offers  real  opportunities  for  cover  plant- 
proach  to  ideal  conditions  for  the  en-  ings. 

couragement  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  Our  efforts  will  not  restore  entirely  the 

(quail,  pheasant  and  partridge)  is  reached.  abundant  wild  life  of  a  vanished  era,  but 

When  such  desirable  food  plants  as  the  to  such  remnants  that  survive  may  we 

large,  coarse  lespedeza  legumus  are  seeded  offer  sanctuary  from  which  the  bird  legions 
in  these  borders,  the  maximum  benefits  are  can  launch  their  crusade  against  bugs. 


} 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  MOTHERHOOD  can  be  bred  into  a  sow.  There  ore  grades  of  intelligence  in  hogs  and  the  higher  the  IQ  of  o  sow,  the 
better  mother  she  mokes.  Profit  from  five  pigs  in  this  litter  will  go  to  feed  and  maintain  the  sow.  All  above  five  represents  profit. 

DOUBLING  IN  HOGS 


ff T  ’LL  LISTEN  to  a  fellow”  says  the 

X  old  hog  man,  “who  claims  he  can 
add  10  per  cent  to  my  profits,  but  when 
he  says  I  can  double  my  profits  he’s  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  believe  too  much.” 

That  seems  to  be  common  sense,  but 
let’s  you  and  I  and  the  other  Doubting 
rhomases  get  out  our  {jencils  and  do  some 
figuring.  First,  reliable  surveys  have  shown 
that  only  36  of  ever\'  100  pigs  farrowed 
ever  get  to  market.  Second,  it  takes  five 
pigs  per  litter  to  sup|x)rt  each  sow  the  year 
’round.  Therefore,  if  the  average  sow  far¬ 
rows  ten  pigs,  and  only  six  reach  market, 
subtracting  the  five  necessary’  for  upkeep 
from  the  six  that  reach  market  leaves  one 
pig.  He’s  your  profit.  If  you  can  raise 
seven  of  a  litter  of  ten  you  are  doubling 
your  hog  profits.  That’s  arithmetic. 

It’s  not  a  law  of  nature  that  there 
should  be  a  runt  in  ever>’  litter;  that  some 
will  be  overlaid;  that  some  will  die  of 
scours  or  accident.  These  things  hapjjen 
for  a  cause  and  if  you  remove  the  cause 
there  will  be  no  more  runts;  few,  if  any, 
will  be  crushed;  and  there’ll  be  few  di- 
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sease  problems.  Hog  raisers  should  shoot 
at  100  per  cent  rather  than  to  be  satisfied, 
as  they  are  now,  with  a  little  over  half. 

Few  farmers  appreciate  what  pig  losses 
cost  them  annually.  The  average  hog 
raiser  farrows  100  pigs,  to  wean  65,  to 
send  56  hogs  to  market.  He  pastures, 
houses,  feeds  and  cares  for  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  needed  to  do  his  production 
job.  He  wastes  an  enormous  amount  of 
labor  and  feed  each  year  becau.se  of  losses 
of  suckling  pigs. 

The  average  pig  costs  at  least  100  lbs. 
of  feed  at  birth.  Ev’en  worse  than  the 
mortalities  at,  or  soon  after  birth,  are 
those  that  occur  later.  According  to  some 
authorities,  each  pig  that  lives  to  be  ten 
weeks  old  and  then  dies  causes  a  loss  of 
from  250  to  275  lbs.  of  feed.  Each  one 
that  dies  at  18  weeks  of  age  wastes  from 
350  to  375  lbs.  of  feed,  while  each  one 
that  dies  at  six  months  of  age  may  waste 
600  lbs.  of  feed. 

This  mortality  of  44^c  between  farrow¬ 
ing  and  market  wastes  14Cc  of  our  hog 
feed  annually.  Since  feed  cost  amounts 


to  85 'f  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
pork,  this  means  that  mortality  losses 
make  up  about  12^^^  of  the  total  cost  of 
producing  our  pork.  To  reduce  these  mor¬ 
talities  by  half  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
pork  production  by  6'c.  This  is  of  utmost 
importance  because  at  least  one-half  the 
mortalities  can  be  avoided.  Put  another 
way,  this  means  a  waste  of  from  2/2  tons 
to  3  tons  of  feed  annually  for  the  average 
hog  producer  who  maintains  ten  sows. 

T  he  average  sow  sends  between  five  and 
six  hogs  to  market  per  litter.  Since  most 
producers  farrow  two  litters  per  sow  per 
year,  he  sends  from  ten  to  twelve  hogs  to 
market  yearly  per  sow.  When  we  realize 
that  it  requires  five  pigs  per  litter  or  ten 
pigs  per  sow  per  year  to  pay  brood  sow 
expenses,  we  see  that  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  is  operating  on  a  narrow  margin. 
Just  weaning  one  extra  pig  per  litter  will, 
in  many  cases,  double  the  profit  at  wean¬ 
ing  time. 

It  costs  no  more  to  raise  ten  pigs  per 
litter  than  to  raise  five  pigs  per  litter  until 
the  pigs  themselves  start  eating.  The  total 
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THESE  TWO  SOWS,  through  four  generations,  hove  the  some  background  and  breed¬ 
ing,  they  are  the  same  age,  and  were  bred  to  the  same  boar.  Yet  one  farrowed  ten 
pigs,  the  other  seven.  The  difference  is  the  direct  result  of  pre-gestation  and  pre¬ 
breeding  ration.  The  smaller  sow  received  all  the  good  grain,  pasture  and  alfalfa  hay 
she  could  cat;  the  larger  sow  received  in  addition  a  good  protein  supplement.  Her  pigs 
have  more  vigor  and  vitality,  have  a  better  chance  to  survive.  The  larger  litter  will  con¬ 
tribute  five  for  profit,  the  smaller  only  throe. 


cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  sow 
for  six  months  must  be  divided  among  the 
pigs  she  weans.  If  she  weans  five  pigs, 
each  pig  must  bear  one-fifth  of  the  total 
cost.  If  she  weans  ten  pigs,  each  pig  must 
bear  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost  or  only 
half  as  much.  The  pigs  that  are  saved 
must  pay  the  cost  of  those  that  are  not 
saved.  .After  the  sow  has  been  permitted 
to  wean  a  small  litter  of  pigs,  the  cost  per 
individual  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  feeding  or  management  program  that 
can  overcome  this  handicap  and  produce 
cheap  pork  to  market. 

Survival  Depends  on  Breeding 

There  is  an  old  truism  which  says,  “A 
pig  well  born  is  a  pig  half  weaned.”  There 
is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Pre¬ 
birth  conditions  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  our  problems.  Professor  VV’.  H. 
Peters,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  says  that  when  newly  farrowed  pigs 
are  laid  on  the  sow  should  not  be  accused 
of  clumsiness  because  good,  healthy  pigs 
are  seldom  laid  on. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  losses  from 
mashing  occur  because  of  improper  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  before  the  sow  far¬ 
rows  or  because  of  improper  equipment 
and  poor  management  at  farrowing. 

It  is  not  enough  to  select  prolific  stock 
for  your  breeders.  That  is  important,  but 
as  long  as  only  of  the  pigs  farrowed 

are  weaned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number 
farrowed  is  not  the  major  problem.  It  is 
not  enough  to  farrow  large  litters.  You 
must  also  save  and  wean  large  litters. 
Start  with  the  parent  stock,  which  must 
be  free  of  disease.  Bangs  disease,  or  con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  is  a  common  hog  disease 
that  is  easily  detected  by  test  but  is  often 
neglected  and  permitted  to  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  baby  pigs.  There  is  a  simple  blood 
test  that  will  detect  the  disea.sed  animals 
so  it  is  not  difficult  to  eliminate  the  car¬ 
riers  from  the  herd.  Disease-free  breeding 
stock  is  the  first  steo  in  saving  pigs. 

Since  temperament  and  motherhood 
are  so  important,  breeding  stock  should 
he  selected  on  this  basis  also.  Select  gilts 
from  sows  that  have  proven  by  perform¬ 
ance  that  they  are  good  mothers.  A  lot 
can  be  done  to  make  a  sow  either  a  good 
mother  or  a  poor  mother  by  the  way  she 
is  handled,  but  having  these  desirable 
characteristics  bred  into  the  gilt  makes  the 
task  of  producing  a  good  mother  easier. 
Sows  are  often  restless  and  nervous  be¬ 
cause  their  ration  has  been  inadequate  or 
because  the  caretaker  has  been  careless  in 
handling  them,  but  more  often  they  in¬ 
herit  these  qualities. 

Check  the  number  of  teats  the  sow  has 
and  for  blind  teats  or  injured  teats.  The 
sow  must  have  one  functioning  teat  for 
each  pig  she  raises.  If  she  has  only  eight 
functioning  teats,  it  does  no  good  for  her 
to  farrow  more  than  eight  pigs  unless  you 
can  raise  extras  by  hand  or  can  transfer 
them  to  another  sow  which  has  spares. 

.After  the  gilt  or  sow  has  been  properly 
selected,  the  next  major  step  in  saving 


pigs  is  proper  feeding  before  breeding  and 
during  gestation.  Workers  at  the  Purdue 
University  Station  found  that  feeding  the 
sow  grain  and  minerals  only  during  the 
gestation  |x*riod  caused  death  losses  in 
new-born  pigs  four  times  as  great  as  when 
these  feeds  were  supplemented  with  good 
proteins.  The  number  as  well  as  the  vigor 
and  vitality  of  the  pigs  farrowed  can  be 
influenced  bv  the  ration  the  mother  re¬ 


ceives  during  pregnancy.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiments. 

Preparation  fur  Farrowing 

1.  Before  the  sow  is  moved  into  the  far¬ 
rowing  quarters,  clean  the  quarters  thor¬ 
oughly  by  sweeping  out  all  dirt,  cobwebs 
and  dust.  Scrub  the  floor,  sidewalls,  feed 
trough  and  water  trough.  Then  disinfect 
them  with  some  standard  disinfectant. 

2.  Wash  the  sow  thoroughly  with  soap 
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and  water,  then  spray  and  sprinkle  her 
with  a  suitable  disinfectant  solution. 
Move  the  clean  sow  into  the  clean  quar¬ 
ters  five  days  before  she  is  due  to  farrow. 
This  can  be  done  if  prop>er  breeding 
records  have  been  kept.  Scrubbing  a  sow 
is  not  a  big  job.  A  stubby  broom  and  a 
bucket  full  of  warm  suds  will  do  it. 

Care  of  Pigs  After  Farrowing 

1.  Be  on  hand  when  the  pigs  are  far¬ 
rowed.  Clip  the  navel  cord  of  the  young 
pigs  about  1^2  inches  from  the  body  and 
dip  stub  in  tincture  of  iodine  immediately 
after  birth.  This  will  help  prevent  navel 
infection. 

2.  See  that  each  new-born  pig  gets  a 
supply  of  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to 
nurse. 

3.  Milk  alone  is  not  a  complete  ration, 
for  it  is  deficient  in  copper  and  iron.  For 
pigs  confined  for  a  few  weeks  or  for  all 
pigs  farrow-ed  during  cold  weather,  spe¬ 
cial  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
anemia  from  developing.  This  can  be 
done  by  smearing  copper  and  iron  com¬ 
pound  on  the  sow’s  udder  once  daily  or 
by  placing  fresh  clean  sod  in  the  p>ens 
each  three  or  four  days  so  the  pigs  can 
root  in  the  soil  and  secure  the  needed 
copp)er  and  iron.  By  clean  sod  is  meant 
sod  that  has  never  been  used  for  hog 
pasture. 

4.  Remove  all  damp  bedding  and  ma¬ 
nure  and  replace  with  dr\’  bedding  daily. 

5.  During  hot  weather  protect  the  sow 
and  litter  from  flies  and  heat. 

6.  Castrate  all  male  pigs,  other  than 
those  saved  for  bret^ders.  at  latest  bv  the 
time  they  are  four  weeks  old. 

7.  Double  treat  for  cholera  at  six 
w'eeks  of  age. 


8.  Wean  the  pigs  at  nine  weeks  of  age. 
Each  pen  should  be  recleaned  before  it 
is  occupied  by  a  new  sow. 

Mortality  Causes 

Most  pigs  mortalities  at  farrowing  and 
soon  after  farrowing  are  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  mash¬ 
ing,  (b)  chilling,  (c)  cannibalism,  (d) 
litters  too  large  resulting  in  starvation. 

Some  authorities  have  estimated  that 
mashing  causes  9%  of  the  total  early 
mortalities,  chilling  1.6%,  cannibalism 
1.5%,  and  starvation  2%.  The  use  of 
guard  rails  and/or  a  sloping  floor,  sloping 
about  1  /2  inches  to  the  foot,  will  go  a 
long  w'ay  toward  preventing  pigs  from 
being  mashed. 

If  the  farrowing  house  is  warmed  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  or  if  the  sow  is  given 
reasonably  careful  attention  at  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  chilling  can  be  avoided. 
In  case  a  pig  is  chilled,  it  can  usually  be 
saved  by  submerging  all  except  the  head 
in  water  that  is  as  warm  as  one  can  stand 
with  the  bare  hand.  Hold  the  pig  in  this 
warm  water  and  rub  it  vigorously  until  it 
is  reviv’ed,  then  dry  it  off  carefully  and 
help  it  nurse. 

Cannibalism  is  often  the  result  of  faulty 
nutrition  during  the  gestation  and  farrow¬ 
ing  period.  The  sow  lacks  protein  in  her 
ration  and  her  needs  drive  her  to  a  source 
of  almost  pure  protein — tender,  succulent 
young  pigs.  A  sow  may  also  kill  her  pigs 
when  excited  or  under  the  stress  of  ex¬ 
treme  disturbance. 

Through  feed  deficiencies  or  organic 
causes  some  sows  will  not  poxluce  enough 
milk  to  keep  their  pigs  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing.  The  profjer  feed  (see  "A  Balanced 


Ration  For  Hogs,”  The  Farm  Quarterly, 
Spring,  1946)  may  remedy  this.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  litter 
by  transferring  some  of  the  pigs  to  foster 
mothers. 

A  sow  may  easily  be  overfed  right  after 
farrowing.  It  is  good  practice  to  reduce 
her  ration  by  half  a  few  feedings  before 
she  is  due  to  farrow.  Continue  her  on 
half  rations  a  few  feedings  after  she  has 
farrowed;  then,  increase  gradually,  taking 
about  ten  days  to  get  her  on  full  feed. 

Since  her  milk  is  producing  bone  and 
flesh  in  the  young  pigs  she  must  have  an 
ample  supply  of  protein  as  well  as  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  the  form  of  grains.  Fish  meal, 
tankage,  and  milk  products  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  good  quality  alfalfa  meal,  oil 
meals,  and  wheat  by-products  make  ex¬ 
cellent  supplements  to  go  with  home 
grains.  If  the  sow  is  on  good  pasture  the 
alfalfa  can  be  omitted. 

If  the  sow  is  fed  too  liberally  too  soon 
after  farrowing,  it  may  cause  her  udder 
to  cake  because  the  pigs  can’t  handle  a 
rapid  milk  flow.  Too  much  milk  will 
cause  scouring  among  the  little  fellows. 
If  the  sow  receives  insufficient  feed  the 
pigs  will  suffer  from  malnutrition  and  will 
be  stunted.  There  is  a  fine  line  to  draw 


lAAMEDIATELY  after  birth  cut  the  umbilical 
cord  1  '/2  inches  from  the  body,  dip  in  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  to  prevent  infection. 


INNOCULATION  at  six  weeks  has  been  tested  and  proven  superior  on  the  Purina 
Research  Farm  where  during  the  last  eighteen  years  18,000  pigs  have  been 
treated.  At  this  age  it  takes  less  material,  saves  labor,  and  gives  lifetime  immunity. 
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ALMOST  HALF  the  pigs  farrowed  never  reach  the  slaughter  pens  of  the  packers.  If  American  farmers  can  cut  down  mortality  from 
the  present  44  per  cent  to  less  than  10  per  cent  they  can  more  than  double  their  profits,  supply  the  world  the  bulk  of  its  needed  pork. 


between  too  much  and  too  little  which 
only  experience  will  teach  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducer  to  follow. 

At  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
pigs  will  begin  to  nibble  on  their  mother’s 
feed. 

Transfer  of  F^xlras 

Excess  pigs  in  a  litter  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  successfully  to  a  foster  mother  if 
conditions  are  right  and  if  care  is  taken. 
The  new  mother  must  have  an  extra  teat 
for  each  pig  added  to  her  litter.  Since  the 
extra  teat  ceases  to  function  within  a  few 
days  after  pigs  are  farrowed;  the  transfer 
must  be  made  very’  soon  after  farrowing. 
The  two  litters  involved  must  be  as  nearly 


the  same  age  as  possible  because  if  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  age  the  larger  pigs 
will  crowd  the  smaller  ones  away  from  the 
dinner  table.  .Another  reason  for  making 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  possible  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  tbe  pig  from  becoming  too  fond  of 
his  first  mother.  When  transfering  from 
an  older  litter  to  a  younger  litter  transfer 
the  smaller  pigs  from  the  older  litter  to 
the  younger.  When  transfering  a  younger 
litter  to  an  older  litter  transfer  the  larger 
pigs.  This  will  result  in  uniformity. 

When  making  the  transfer,  except  when 
made  at  or  very  soon  after  birth,  remove 
from  the  mother  the  entire  litter  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  additional  pigs.  Place  the 
adopted  pig  with  them  in  a  small  box  or 


crate  for  an  hour  or  two  until  they  be¬ 
come  very  hungry.  The  adopted  pig  will 
take  on  the  body  odor  of  his  new  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  and  since  they  are  all  very 
hungry  will  nurse  as  soon  as  placed  with 
the  sow.  .A  sow  recognizes  her  pigs  by 
odor  and  she  won’t  have  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  until  the  new  member  takes  on  the 
odor  of  her  litter. 

Watch  the  sow  carefully  and  if  she  gets 
curious  about  the  stranger  take  the  litter 
all  away  again  and  n’peat  the  process.  It 
is  wise,  occasionally,  when  a  number  of 
sows  farrow  at  the  same  time,  to  sort  the 
pigs  out  for  size  and  distribute  them  uni¬ 
formly  among  the  sows  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  sows  to  care  for  them. 
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THE  AMISH  KHOW  HOW 


BY  FRED  KNOOP 


The  Amishman’s  “press”  has  been 
notoriously  bad.  Writers  have  skim¬ 
med  hastily  over  his  farming  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  strength  of  character  in  order 
to  exploit  his  peculiar  clothing  or  his  stub¬ 
born  resistance  to  outside  interference  in 
the  schooling  of  his  children. 

The  largest  community  of  Amish  in 
this  country  lies  along  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  traveler  has 
little  time  to  admire  the  countryside  as  his 
train  knifes  through  the  eastern  half  of 
the  county  at  a  mile  and  a  half  a  minute, 
about  nine  minutes  to  observe  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  intensively  farmed  and  con¬ 
sistently  prosperous  agricultural  regions  in 
the  country'.  Were  he  driving  over  U.  S. 
Highway  30  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  slow  down  in  East  Lampeter,  Para¬ 
dise  and  Salisbury  Townships  to  absorb 
the  beauty  of  the  carefully  tended  farm¬ 
land  as  it  unrolls  on  each  side  of  his  car. 

If  the  traveler  takes  farming  seriously 
he  will  want  to  come  back  to  this  com¬ 
pact  community  of  Amish  Freundschajt 


(kinfolk)  to  find  what  secret  these  people 
have  of  making  land  produce  bountifully, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  its  fertility 
and  value.  The  Amish  Sect  farm  about 
12^f  of  Lancaster  County’s  8846  farms 
and  their  technique  is  considered  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  the  best  even  in  this  county  of 
master  farmers. 

The  Amishman  will  greet  a  visitor  with 
friendliness  and  hospitality  and,  unless  he 
is  in  the  middle  of  threshing,  milking  or 
another  demanding  farm  task,  will  show 
him  his  fields,  his  livestock  and  his  bams. 
The  visitor  may  be  invited  into  the  kitch¬ 
en  for  a  glass  of  milk  from  the  wasser 
kiehler  (running  water  cooling-box).  The 
Amishman’s  children  will  be  met  at  work, 
in  various  places  on  the  farm.  Moses  and 
Daniel  load  manure  on  the  spreader; 
Crist  and  Samuel  ride  the  back  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  planter;  Elizabeth,  Margaret  and 
Mary’  are  in  the  vegetable  garden  hoeing; 
Levi  and  Aaron  work  in  the  hay  field; 
Lydia  helps  her  mother  in  the  kitchen, 
while  Nancy  and  Ann— the  five  year  old 
twins,  gather  eggs  in  the  white-washed 


henhouse.  It’s  been  said  that  the  only 
Amish  who  have  a  farm  labor  problem 
are  the  newly  married  couples. 

This  picture  of  rural  hospitality  may 
not  fit  the  visitor’s  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  Amishman  for  he  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  dour,  long-bearded,  unsocial, 
queer  bumpkin  who  speaks  with  a  vaude- 
ville-Dutch  accent  and  dislikes  to  have  his 
picture  taken.  He  is  supposed  to  be  miser¬ 
ly,  cling  to  such  strange  customs  as  paint¬ 
ing  his  gate  or  front  door  blue  if  he  has  a 
marriageable  daughter,  and  encourage 
bundling  to  speed  up  courtship.  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Amish  custom  of  wearing 
hooks  and  eyes  instead  of  buttons  on  their 
clothing  has  been  based  on  superstition. 
The  buttons  were  supposed  to  have  been 
discarded  because  witches  could  hang  too 
conveniently  onto  them. 

These  and  other  untruths  and  half- 
truths  about  the  Amish  have  gone  unchal¬ 
lenged,  for  the  Amish  have  discouraged 
any  of  their  own  people  or  friendly  out¬ 
siders  from  replying  to  published  stories, 
feeling  that  it  was  better  to  avoid  any  ad- 


THE  AMISHMAN  and  his 
children  are  the  team 
which  has  made  the  soil 
of  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  produce  lavish¬ 
ly,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  in  fertility  and 
value.  This  twelve  year  old 
boy  does  a  man's  work  on 
the  cultipacker  or  any 
other  implement. 


THE  AMISHMAN’S  haircut  and  beard  must  conform  to  church  rules,  as  does  his  vest  with  its  hooks  and  eyes. 


refuGiee  status,  they  were  at  first  tenants. 
^Vhile  they  were  not  persecuted  as  severe¬ 
ly  in  Germany  as  they  had  been  in  Switz¬ 
erland  they  were  subject  to  annoying 
regulations,  such  as  that  of  Jus  Retractus. 
This  regulation  permitted  the  members  of 
established  churches  to  repossess  land  sold 
to  the  Brethren  by  returning  the  money 
for  which  the  land  had  been  originally 
sold.  Naturally,  the  reclaiming  was  not 
done  until  the  Brethren  had  made  a  great 
many  improvements  and  had  the  land 
producing  well.  To  survive  under  these 
conditions  required  that  their  agricultural 
skill  be  exercised  to  the  utmost  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  farmed  out  land.  They  had  to  work 
much  harder  than  their  neighbors.  They 
cast  off  the  old  farming  methods,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  devise  new  programs,  experiment¬ 
ing  with  fertilizers,  improved  methods  of 
feeding  animals,  and  new  crops.  Their 
hard  work,  honesty,  reliability  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming  won  them  a 
reputation  all  over  central  Europe  as  good 
farmers,  and  the  prejudice  against  them 
gav'e  way  to  admiration.  They  became 
much  sought  after  as  tenants,  especially 
by  the  owners  of  large  estates,  and  grad¬ 
ually  they  were  given  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  could  do  on  good  soil. 

In  time  the  Brethren  began  to  own 
family  size  farms,  and  as  well  as  leading 
agriculturally  they  became  strong  eco¬ 
nomically.  In  the  Rhineland  their  inven¬ 
tive  and  flexible  methods  brought  import¬ 
ant  changes  in  agriculture.  In  contrast  to 
the  improving  farming  techniques  of  the 
Brethren  were  the  traditional  methods 
used  by  most  European  peasant  farmers. 
For  centuries  they  had  farmed  by  the 
Dreijelderwirtschaft — three  activity  farm¬ 
ing — and  it  had  become  practically  a  law 
of  the  land.  Spring  crops,  fall  crops,  and 
the  fallow  field  followed  each  other  with 
the  regularity  of  the  changing  seasons. 
Each  farmer  had  his  small  plot  to  work  in 
the  large  field  of  the  land  owner.  The 
large  field  must  all  be  in  the  same  crop 
so  the  peasant  had  no  chance  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  crops  or  methods. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  this 
wastral  way  of  farming  caused  such  a 
decline  in  crop  yields  that  stock  became 
badly  underfed.  Shortage  of  feed  caused 
a  shortage  of  stock  and  a  resulting  short- 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  is  used  plentifully  by  the  Amish  but  the  most  cherished  soil 
builder  is  barnyard  manure.  Quality  of  the  manure  as  well  as  the  quantity  is  consid¬ 
ered  and  that  from  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  swine  and  chickens  is  used  for  different 
fields  and  crops.  Even  the  feeding  program  is  planned  for  quality  manure  production. 


ditional  publicity  than  to  make  the  truth 
known.  .As  one  old  Amishman  put  it, 
“Why  should  we  care  what  some  New 
York  paper  says  about  us?  Everyone 
around  here  knows  it  isn’t  true.” 

The  House  .Amish  or  Old  Order  Amish 
live  by  their  church  rules  which  forbid 
the  use  of  tractors  and  electricity,  al¬ 
though  they  use  many  modern  farming 
tools.  Church  .Amish,  or  New  Order 
.Amish  have  tractors,  automobiles  and  use 
electricity  in  their  homes.  They  are  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  communitv 


only  by  their  intense  religious  convictions 
and  their  dress. 

To  understand  the  Amishman  today  it 
is  necessary  to  know  his  history.  The 
.Amish  are  a  part  of  a  larger  religious 
body  known  as  Mennonites.  The  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Mennonites  were  Swiss  Breth¬ 
ren,  world  refugees  for  centuries.  They 
became  a  social-religious  group  of  recog¬ 
nizable  characteristics  about  1.520.  Even¬ 
tually  prejudice  and  persecution  drove 
them  from  Switzerland  into  the  Rhine¬ 
land  of  Germany.  Here,  because  of  their 


LIKE  THE  Sunday  church  services,  funeral 
services  are  held  in  the  home.  A  simple 
walnut  coffin,  made  by  a  local  carpenter, 
is  used.  Flowers  are  prohibited.  The  horse 
drawn  hearse  leads  the  procession  of  top 
wagons  to  the  plain  neat  cemetary  where 
a  small  stone  slab  will  mark  the  grave 
with  name,  dates  of  birth  and  death. 


MARKET  DAY  in  Lancaster  brings  the  best  produce  of  the  Amish  farms  to  town,  from  dahlias  to  pork  tenderloins. 
The  question  of  the  tenderness  of  his  meat  is  discussed  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  this  old  order  patriarch. 


age  of  manure.  The  Brethren,  having  the 
responsibility  of  fanning  many  of  the 
fields  which  had  been  so  mistreated, 
solved  the  problem  by  bringing  Dutch 
clover  into  the  Palatinate  from  Holland. 
Soon  they  became  known  as  “good  clover 
farmers”.  Planting  the  field  in  clover  for 
a  year  improved  the  crop-producing  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil,  providing  a  base  for  feed¬ 
ing  more  stock,  which  in  turn  yielded 
more  manure  to  rebuild  more  worn  out 
soil.  This  was  the  simple  start  of  the  plan¬ 
ned  4-year  crop  rotation,  which  the 


Brethren  were  to  introduce  later.  In  the 
Palatinate  it  reversed  the  vicious  circle  of 
soil  destruction,  and  the  whole  economy 
of  the  section  was  improved.  With  better 
crop-yields  there  was  more  stock  feeding 
in  lots  and  stalls,  w'hich  accumulated  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  manure  and  made 
available  fields  for  crops  in  place  of  the 
pastures  formerly  needed.  They  became 
known  for  their  skill  in  animal  husbandry; 
their  herds  yielded  more  milk  for  butter 
and  cheese,  as  well  as  providing  more  and 
better  fed  stock  for  slaughter. 


Gypsum  was  used  on  the  soil,  distiller’s 
mash  was  fed  to  the  cattle,  meadows  were 
irrigated  and  jDotatoes  and  beets  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  carefully  grown  crop  in  the 
Brethren’s  program  of  farming.  Later, 
and  in  .America,  they  devised  the  first 
program  of  crop  rotation.  Adversity  and 
necessity  played  an  important  part  in 
making  them  better  farmers. 

The  second  factor  in  developing  their 
agricultural  superiority  w’as  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  new  farming  knowledge  among 
the  different  congregations  in  Europe. 


The  various  groups  of  Brethren,  then  as 
now,  kept  in  touch  with  each  other 
through  correspondence  and  visits.  New 
fanning  methods  were  discussed  and  eval¬ 
uated.  Thus  the  Brethren  had  a  far  better 
perspective  of  farming  operations  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  than  did  the  provincial 
peasant  farmers  around  them. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  religious 
group  of  the  Brethren  were  becoming  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  upper  Rhineland,  another 
group  in  the  lower  Rhineland,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  became  known  as  the  Mennon- 
ites.  Their  name  came  from  Menno 
Simons,  their  leader.  His  leadership  dates 
from  about  1536.  The  Swiss  Brethren  of 
the  upper  Rhine  and  the  Mennonites  of 
the  lower  Rhine  cooperated  and  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  and  by  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century  they  were  both  generally 
known  as  Mennonites.  After  1693  a  more 
conservative  group  of  the  Swiss  Brethren 
in  Alsace  and  upper  Rhineland  develop)ed 
into  a  schism  under  the  aggressive  leader¬ 
ship  of  Jacob  Ammann.  They  were  called 
the  “Amish”  (pronounced  “Ah-mish”  by 
Old  Order  House  Amish,  and  “Am-ish” 
by  Church  Amish).  The  great  migration 
to  the  New  World,  and  eventually  to 
Lancaster  County,  was  from  the  Swiss 
Brethren  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  the 
Amish  of  the  same  region.  On  their  way 
they  passed  through  Holland  where  they 
were  given  much  help  by  the  Dutch  Men¬ 
nonites.  Since  most  of  them  sailed  from 
Holland,  they  were  thought  of  as  Men¬ 
nonites  in  America  and  often  referred  to 
as  “Dutch”. 

Only  a  national  calamity  could  have 
forced  these  peaceful  people  from  their 
homes  in  the  Palatinate.  As  such,  the 
Thirty  Year  War  qualihed  with  ease  in 
the  minds  of  the  “Plain  People”.  Starting 
about  1600  it  was  a  scourge  upon  the  land 
for  a  hundred  years  and  it  turned  the 
Rhineland  gardens  into  a  trampled  battle¬ 
ground.  The  ruthless  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  left  famine,  pestilence  and  death  on 
every  side  and  proved  to  be  the  primer 
for  the  explosive  migration  of  northern 
European  peoples  to  America  during  the 
early  seventeen-hundreds. 

The  Amish  and  Mennonites  were  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  migration 
which  was  to  give  America  some  of  its 
best  stock.  There  were  Moravians  from 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Hugenots  from 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Schwenkfelders 
from  Silesia,  North  Germans  and  South 
Germans,  and  the  Dutch  from  Srhleswig- 
Holstein.  Tired  of  persecution  and  pov¬ 
erty  they  were  glad  to  accept  William 
Penn’s  invitation  to  come  to  his  new  col¬ 
ony  and  enjoy  its  religious  freedom  and 
hnancial  opportunities.  Thousands  left 
their  homes,  families,  and  most  of  their 
belongings  to  crowd  aboard  slow  sailing 
ships  for  the  hazardous  trip  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  owners  and  masters  of  ships 


added  their  own  trump)eting  to  the  bed¬ 
lam  of  claims. 

One  of  the  more  imaginative  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  period,  posted  in  the  streets 
of  Dutch  towns,  read: 

“Many  men  in  Pennsylvania  own 
500  geese.  Bison  peer  from  the  forest. 
Giant  deer  stalk  the  woodland  lanes; 
two  hunters  stagger  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  wild  turkey.  Indian  corn 
grows  free  for  the  taking.  Rye  heads 
of  prodigious  size  vie  with  beets  and 
cabbages  of  tremendous  proportions, 
and  Bsh  struggle  to  impale  them¬ 
selves  on  the  hook.” 

In  the  Pennsylvania  of  that  day  there 
were  hostile  Indians,  wild  animals  and 
cold  winters,  but  no  danger  or  hardship 
stopped  these  tireless  settlers.  Like  the 
spokes  of  their  newly  painted  wagon 
wheels  they  spread  out  in  an  arc  from 
Philadelphia.  Where  they  settled,  the  6ne 
fertile  soil  of  Pennsylvania  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit. 

Whether  the  Amish  found  Lancaster 
County  by  plan  or  accident  is  not  def¬ 
initely  known,  but  if  one  is  to  judge  by 
the  Amishman’s  shrewdness  in  all  of  his 
other  farm  thinking,  there  was  more  than 
luck  that  brought  him  here. 

Although  the  soil  in  Lancaster  County 
is  very  productive  it  is  possible  to  exhaust 
it  in  a  few  years.  The  county  enjoys  an 
extremely  favorable  climate  for  farming. 
Being  on  the  leeward  side  of  tidewater 
Maryland,  it  is  protected  from  Atlantic 
storms  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  its  cli¬ 
mate  tempered  by  the  ocean.  Summer 
temperatures  exceed  90  degrees  for  only 
a  few  days,  and  the  winters  average  less 
than  100  days  of  below  freezing  weather. 
Zero  temp>eratures  are  reached  on  an 
average  of  less  than  six  days  a  year.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  between  40  and 
50  inches,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
months  of  the  year. 

From  his  old  world  heritage  the  Amish- 
man  has  a  natural  attachment  for  the  soil, 
but  his  continuing  devotion  to  farming  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  day  trend  of 
moving  to  cities,  is  a  social  phenomenon 
which  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of 
his  social-religious  beliefs.  The  attraction 
of  the  city  for  the  young  person  was  ap¬ 
preciated  and  evaluated  in  the  early  days 
of  the  religion,  and  so  for  the  self-protec- 
tion  and  survival  of  the  social-organism, 
being  a  farmer  or  working  in  a  closely  al¬ 
lied  held  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  test  for  .Amish  church  membership. 

.An  .Amishman  will  state  various  ad¬ 
vantages  he  enjoys  as  a  farmer,  but  the 
basic  reason  for  his  unvarying  choice  of 
farming  as  a  life  work  will  be  Biblical 
passages  which  indicate  that  the  tiller  of 
the  land  has  special  blessings  and  that  the 
Christian  Life  is  best  maintained  and 
practiced  when  the  family  lives  on  the 
farm.  From  Genesis  1:28  he  may  ouote 
the  passage  in  which  God  blessed  .Adam 


and  Eve  and  instructed  them,  “Be  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth.”  The  farmer 
rather  than  the  city  dweller  is  able  to 
carry  out  these  commands,  he  will  say. 

.Amish  literature  makes  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  “Plain  People”  are  always 
outstanding  farmers.  While  the  Amish 
feel  that  there  is  a  special  kind  of  divine 
blessing  responsible  for  this  success  they 
do  not  rely  on  Providence  altogether; 
they  are  a  practical  people  and  they  lay 
great  stress  on  the  material  and  social  at¬ 
tributes  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
farmer. 

The  typical  Amish  farm  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial  period  was  200  to  400  acres.  There 
was  woodland  pasture,  cropland  and  fal¬ 
low  land.  The  Palatinate  Amish  had 
made  a  start  on  the  crop  rotation  plan 
and  it  was  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  that  the  Lancaster  County  Amish 
experimented  with  and  developed  the  4- 
year  crop  rotation  plan  as  we  now  know 
it.  The  size  of  farms  dropped  to  about 
100  intensely  cultivated  acres.  The  usual 
4-year  rotation  program  was  com,  oats, 
wheat  and  hay — the  hay  being  a  mixture 
of  timothy  and  clover.  The  Amish  began 
to  use  large  quantities  of  burnt  lime  in 
place  of  the  gypsum  that  they  formerly 
had  used  on  meadow  land,  and  the  lum¬ 
bering  Conestoga  wagons  loaded  with  it 
were  a  common  sight  on  the  turnpikes. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  meadows, 
streams  were  diverted  in  small  irrigation 
ditches  and  they  were  enriched  with  care¬ 
fully  collected  compost.  With  fields  be- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


THE  PRODIGAL  European  system  of  Orei- 
felderwirtschaft  was  discarded  by  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  ancestors  of  the  Amish,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  planned  soil  building  program. 
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Amish  Brooks  Pump  The  Water 


AMISH  FARMERS,  denied  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  form  power  by  church  rules,  hove 
solved  the  problem  of  pumping  the  lorge 
amount  of  water  needed  for  the  house  and 
livestock  by  harnessing  the  streams  that 
flow  through  their  fields.  A  small  rock 
and  earth  dam  is  thrown  up  and  a  concrete 
sluice  is  poured.  The  homemade  water 


wheel  is  set  in  a  concrete  box  designed  so 
the  top  can  be  covered  over  with  boards  in 
the  winter,  to  protect  it  from  freezing. 
Usually,  each  end  of  the  water  wheel 
shaft  has  a  short  crank  which  serves 
to  initiate  the  alternating  movement  to 
the  shaft  that  extends  upward  to  a 
counter-balanced  triangular  shaped  de¬ 


vice.  The  purpose  of  this  eccentric  is 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  force 
and  to  hitch  it  to  the  power  wires  that 
stretch  off  across  the  fields  to  the  house. 
On  Lancaster  County's  side  roads  these 
busy  water  wheels  add  a  quaint  touch 
to  the  landscape  and  prove  that  the  Amish- 
man  is  as  ingenious  as  he  is  industrious. 
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THE  YANKING  motion  of  the  power 
transmission  wires  indicate  that  there 
is  a  water  wheel  in  a  nearby  stream. 


THE  RUNNING  water  cooling  box  is  the 
Frigidaire  for  the  Amish  family  and  is 
called  a  wasser  kiehlor.  The  pump  may 
be  in  the  kitchen  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
stration  above,  or  it  may  be  outside  the 
house  on  a  higher  level.  When  the  well 
is  located  outdoors  the  water  flows  from 
the  pump  into  the  house  by  gravity.  In 
either  case  the  pump  is  of  a  special  short 
stroke  design.  For  dry  summers  which  do  not 
provide  the  necessary  water  to  turn  the 
water  wheel  there  is  a  standby  handle 
which  can  be  manned  by  small  hands. 

The  inevitable  linoleum  floor  is  standard 
equipment  for  the  Amish  kitchen  and  is 
also  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
house.  A  floor  brush  is  conveniently  placed 
so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  allow¬ 
ing  a  stray  bit  of  mud  to  linger  long. 


A  LOOK  into  the  wasser  kiehler  reveals  ^ 
jars  of  heavy  cream,  an  ample  supply  of 
‘‘house  milk,"  and  crocks  of  butter  nestled 
in  the  ice  cold  running  water  of  the  lower 
level.  The  drinking  cup  and  dipper  hang 
ready  to  quench  any  field  hand's  thirst. 

FROM  THE  kitchen  the  water  flows  to 
the  barn  where  the  trough  is  kept 
constantly  fresh  and  full  for  the  stock. 


THE  OUTDOOR  pump  is  strictly  for  warm 
weather  use.  Here  the  children  can  wash 
without  getting  soap  and  dirt  on  the 
spotless  kitchen  floor.  The  red  and  green 
canopy  is  decorative  and  pravides  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  eccentric  which  converts  the 
horizontal  power  back  to  vertical  motion. 


THE  WATER  WHEEL  is  of  a  simple,  home 
constructed  pattern  one  or  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  set  in  wooden  bearings. 
The  greasing  needs  are  easily  determined; 
when  a  banshee  squeaking  comes 
from  the  pasture  it  is  time  to  take  the 
can  of  axle  grease  down  and  apply  it. 
The  power  transmission  lines  are  hung 
on  a  cross  bar  nailed  to  a  locust 
pole.  The  loop  through  which  the  line 
passes  is  usually  a  section  of  rubber 
hose.  This  reduces  friction  wear  on 
the  wire  and  still  allows  a  reasonable 
amount  of  freedom  of  movement. 
Many  times  a  single  water  wheel  will  sup¬ 
ply  pumping  power  for  two  farms,  or  the 
lines  may  be  hitched  to  an  outside  and  an 
inside  pump.  The  power  carrying  lines  may 
stretch  for  one-half  or  even  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  across  the  fields  to  the  house. 


The  Amish  Know  How,  continued. 

coming  smaller,  stock  roamed  less  and  stall-feeding  increased, 
making  |X)ssible  the  collection  of  manure.  The  intensive  and  al¬ 
most  philosophical  use  of  manure  became  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple  of  Amish  farming.  They  were  the  first  farmers  to  realize  the 
importance  of  covered  manure  storage,  and  long  ago  the  ma¬ 
nure-straw  shed  became  an  imjK)rtant  part  of  every  barnyard 
group.  Old  Amish  speak  of  their  neighbors  likelihood  of  farm 
success  in  terms  of  “how  much  manure  he  makes”.  This  neigh¬ 
bor  keeps  many  cattle  and  feeds  them  well;  “he  makes  much 
manure  and  will  succeed”.  Down  the  road  a  tenant  has  not 
enough  cattle;  “he  will  never  get  ahead”.  The  Amish  feed  steers 
not  just  to  fatten  and  sell  them,  but  primarily  for  the  manure 
they  produce. 

The  history  of  the  .\mish  in  Lancaster  County  from  the 
Colonial  period  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  changes  and  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  taken  place  in  agriculture,  although  there  have 
been  important  changes  in  the  Amish  Church.  In  1870  and 
again  shortly  after  1900,  there  were  splits  of  the  congregation 
as  a  result  of  disagreement  on  fundamental  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  Before  these  separations  took  place,  all  followers  of 
Jacob  Ammann  were  known  simply  as  “Amish”.  The  two  sep¬ 
aratist  groups  are  now  called  “Church  Amish”  or  New  Order 
.Amish,  and  the  parent  church  group  is  known  as  “House 
Amish”  or  Old  Order  Amish.  Each  of  the  groups  belong  to 
separate  church  conferences.  The  House  Amish  have  maintained 
their  old  rule  of  meeting  for  services  in  the  homes  of  the  various 
members  of  the  district.  There  are  about  twenty  districts  at  the 
present  time.  Each  district  has  from  100  to  200  church  mem¬ 
bers.  A  stack  of  rough,  backless  benches  on  the  porch  of  an 
.Amishman’s  house  is  a  good  indication  that  he  is  of  the  Old 
Order.  There  are  usually  two  or  three  ministers  (lay  brethren), 
and  a  deacon  for  each  district.  There  is  ordinarily  a  bishop  for 
each  two  or  three  districts.  Slight  variations  in  customs  do  exist 
between  the  congregations,  but  there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  keep 
the  same  discipline  and  regulations. 

The  church  services  of  the  House  Amish  are  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  or  Pennsylvania  German,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  a  col¬ 
loquial  language  which  now  contains  many  modern  English 
verbs.  German  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  freely  combined  with 
English  words.  Levi  Smoker  hat  gesprayed — Levi  Smoker  has 
sprayed;  Gemixte  pickles. 

The  Church  Amish  worship  in  simple  country  churches.  Since 
most  Church  Amish  own  cars  the  congregations  are  scattered 
over  much  wider  areas  than  those  of  the  House  Amish  who 


THE  DAY  BEFORE  the  barn  raising  a  few  volunteers  gather  at  the 
Daniel  Esh  farm  to  make  the  final  preparations  for  the  main  event. 


EARLY  MORNING.  Pike  poles  are  used  to  push  the  second  frame 
into  position  for  placing  the  second  brace  tenon  into  its  mortice. 


IT’S  THE  DAY  of  the  barn  raising  at  Daniel  Esh’s  place  near 
Churchtown.  All  over  Lancaster  County  Amish  families  arose 
before  dawn,  and  by  four  o’clock  the  milking  and  feeding  is 
done.  “A  cool  foggy  morning  and  a  good  day  for  heavy  work,” 
is  the  verdict  handed  down  at  dozens  of  breakfast  tables. 

By  five  o’clock  farm  chores  are  completed,  and  everyone  is  ready. 
The  women-folk  dressed  in  black  aprons  and  purple  dresses; 
men  and  boys  wearing  best  black  clothes,  trousers  neatly  pressed 
but  minus  any  worldly  crease;  hair  slicked  down  over  the  fore¬ 
head  in  bangs;  the  top  wagons  are  loaded  for  the  trip  to 
Churchtown.  For  ten  and  even  twenty  miles  the  Amish  come 
for  this  social  gathering.  From  nearby  Chester  County  a  group 
arrives  in  a  chartered  bus.  From  more  distant  points  friends  come 
in  autos  of  their  not-too-plain  neighbors. 

As  each  family  unloads  Daniel  Esh  greets  them  and  tells  the 
men  he  is  happy  they  have  come  to  help  him.  By  seven  o'clock 
there  are  over  two  hundred  men  on  hand  and  it  is  decided  the 
work  can  start. 


A  HEAVY  timber,  having  been  correctly  notched,  is  carried  to  place. 

MID  MORNING  snack  is  served  as  the  last  framing  member  is  placed, 
Sandwiches,  cake  and  lemonade  stay  the  men’s  hunger  until  noon 


must  use  horses  and  buggies  to  reach  the  homes  where  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  be  held.  Like  the  House  Amish  their  service  is  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  which  is  the  language  the  Amish  family  uses  at 
home.  The  Amishman  seems  to  enjoy  talking  with  auslanders 
and  is  articulate  on  the  subject  of  his  own  people.  When  talking 
to  the  visitor  the  Amishman  uses  a  slow  and  distinct  English, 
without  gutteral  German  sounds  and  usually  free  of  accent.  It’s 
a  farm  language,  full  of  homely  e.xpressions.  “It’s  needful  that 
we  give  the  cattle  hot  water  in  winter’’  .  .  .  “My  wife  has  not 
time  to  redd-up  (clean)  the  house”  .  .  .  “Turn  the  mill  around 
and  then  turn  over”  (go  around  the  mill  and  then  turn  in). 
But  if  he  wishes  to  give  directions  to  his  children  or  demands 
obedience  of  his  animals  he  reverts  to  a  flow  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  gets  more  direct  results. 

The  Amish  like  to  live  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of 
their  community  where  they  will  be  within  easy  horse-and-buggy 
distance  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  will  be  able 
to  rear  their  children  with  a  minimum  of  outside  influence. 
Leacock,  Salisbury,  East  Earl  and  Upper  Leacock  Townships 
contain  the  greatest  concentrations  of  Amish;  here  their  farm 
ownership  is  over  fifty  per  cent.  Most  of  the  remaining  farms 
in  these  townships  are  owned  by  Mennonites,  Dunkers,  Yorkers, 
Martinites,  Wengerites  and  other  sects  of  the  Plain  People.  To 
the  uninitiated  the  eastern  part  of  Lancaster  County  seems  to 
be  one  big  Amish  colony.  Scarcely  any  land  is  owned  by  out¬ 
siders  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Amish  communities  so  there  is 
little  room  for  the  Amish  to  e.xpand;  here  land  prices  have  gone 
as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  In  order  to  get  land 
the  Amish  are  now  moving  into  new  areas,  settling  in  Sadis- 
bury,  Bart  and  the  upper  part  of  Colerain  Townships.  Here 
the  run-down  farms  they  bought  are  beginning  to  show  the 
results  of  their  farming  program.  Many  have  the  “Amish 
Farm”  appearance  after  only  three  or  four  years. 

As  land  prices  have  gone  higher  in  the  .Amish  townships, 
farming  has  been  intensified.  In  addition  to  the  labor-consum¬ 
ing  tobacco  crop  there  now  are  being  added  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes.  There  is  an  old  saw  in  Lancaster  County  about  this: 
“The  Amishman  raises  more  tobacco  so  he  can  finance  more 
feeders  to  produce  more  manure  to  fertilize  the  soil  so  he  can 
grow  more  tobacco.”  Nearly  all  fields  have  a  “truck  garden” 
aspect  and  when  the  ground  is  turned  in  the  spring  it  is  the 
rich  black  that  is  dear  to  any  farmer’s  heart.  When  the  day 
of  tobacco  planting  arrives  the  soil  is  so  pulverized  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  neighbors  like  to  joke  that  the  .Amish  have  their 
womenfolk  use  a  flour  siev’e  on  the  field  during  the  dawn  hours. 
The  average  size  of  all  farms  in  Lancaster  County  is  now  56 


THE  MASTER  JOINT  maker  has  cut  joints  for  twenty  barns.  Amish 
barns  are  sturdily  made  with  pegged  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 


A  PRE-ASSEMBLED  section  of  a  corn  crib  takes  the  strong  arms  of 
38  men  to  carry  it  into  place.  It  runs  the  full  length  of  the  barn. 

BY  FIVE  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  barn  is  nearly  completed. 
Only  the  boss  carpenter  and  his  helpers  remain  on  the  job,  the 
rest  of  the  volunteers  having  gone  home  to  do  their  chores.  In 
a  few  days  the  barn  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  crops. 


The  barn  is  to  be  74  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  40  feet  high. 
The  boss  carpenter  has  planned  for  the  new  barn  several 
days  ahead  of  time;  the  foundation  has  been  laid  and  the 
lumber  placed  in  convenient  locations.  On  the  day  of  the  raising 
Daniel  Esh  takes  charge  and  using  a  folding  rule  as  a  pointer 
assigns  groups  of  men  to  their  jobs. 

There's  a  holiday  spirit  about  the  way  the  men  work  and  there 
are  the  usual  country  jokes  told  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  By  mid¬ 
morning  most  of  the  men  are  ready  to  take  time  off  to  eat  the 
sandwiches,  cake  and  lemonade  that  the  women  bring  in  big 
baskets.  Dinner  at  noon  is  the  visiting  time  that  all  have  looked 
forward  to,  and  the  heavily  laden  tables  of  chicken,  homemade 
potato  chips,  pies,  relishes,  jams  and  cakes  melt  away  under  the 
onslaught  of  300  hungry  workers  and  friends. 

Through  the  afternoon  the  tattoo  of  hundreds  of  hammers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  siding  is  being  put  up.  By  five  o'clock  the  barn  is 
nearly  completed  and  the  horses  are  being  hitched  for  the  trip 
home.  Another  week's  work  by  the  hired  boss  carpenter  and  his 
helpers  will  see  the  crops  and  animals  being  put  into  the  new 
barn.  The  Amish  like  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  they're 
never  too  busy  to  help  them  out. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  Amish  raise  the  country's  finest  cigar  tobacco;  of  the  state's  total  production  the  county  raises  ninety  per  cent. 


acres,  and  the  average  Amishman’s  farm 
is  close  to  this  figure. 

It  is  not  only  the  intense  desire  of  the 
Amish  people  to  live  within  easy  horse- 
and-buggy  distance  of  each  other  that  has 
made  the  land  values  so  high.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  their  buildings  with  those  of  non- 
Amish  neighbors  nearby  will  show  that 
the  Amish  buildings  are  several  times  as 
extensive.  Many  50  acre  farms  have 
buildings  that  could  not  be  replaced  for 
$40,000.  Houses  having  18  to  20  rooms 
are  not  unusual  among  the  Old  Order 
.Amish.  There  must  be  sufficient  space 
downstairs  for  church  services  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  rear  section  is  usually  reserved  as 
Grossdaudy  House.  Here  the  aging  Gross- 
daudy  and  Grossmutter  retire  after  giving 
up  active  farming,  usually  when  the 
youngest  son  or  daughter  marries  and  sets 
up  housekeeping  in  the  homestead. 

The  bank-type  bam  which  the  Amish 
introduced  to  Lancaster  County  has  be¬ 
come  the  standard  for  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  has  been  widely  copied  by 
prosperous  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
tr\'.  Usually  a  barn  is  about  80  feet  long, 
50  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  An  .Amish- 
man  may  have  two  such  barns,  a  large 
covered  manure  and  straw  storage  area,  a 
tobacco  barn,  silos,  chicken  houses,  milk 
house  and  a  tool  and  machine  shed.  Grey 
and  red  are  the  favorite  colors  for  paint¬ 
ing  barns  and  outbuildings. 


Houses  are  often  of  red  brick  with 
green  shutters,  and  a  grey  painted  home 
with  white  trim  is  another  much  used 
combination.  The  much  publicized  story 
that  the  Amish  paint  the  front  door  or 
gate  blue  to  indicate  there  is  a  marriage¬ 
able  daughter  within  seems  to  have  little 
foundation  in  fact.  The  Amish  are  all  so 
well  acquainted  that  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  using  such  a  crude  method  to 
tell  the  world  of  a  family  affair.  As  an 
Amish  farmer  put  it,  “Blue  gates  because 
I  have  an  unmarried  daughter?  Tm  no 
different  from  you.  Do  you  advertise  in 
the  paper  that  you  have  a  daughter  who 
wants  to  marry?  In  the  spring  I  white¬ 
wash  the  stake  fence  in  front  of  my  house. 
Then  it  needs  something  to  give  it  some 
contrast,  so  I  paint  it  a  nice  blue.  How 
do  I  mix  such  a  nice  color?  It’s  with 
washing  bluing,  like  my  wife  uses,  in  the 
whitewash”. 

The  Amish  have  lively  competition  in 
the  Lancaster  County  farming  race  from 
Mennonites  and  other  Plain  People, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  Scotch  Irish, 
all  of  whom  are  quick  to  adopt  progres¬ 
sive  agricultural  methods.  .Artificial  in¬ 
semination  was  given  experimental  use  in 
Lancaster  County  soon  after  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  proved  its  practicability,  and  today 
semen  from  the  county’s  fine  livestock  is 
flown  to  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
work  of  the  County  .Agent,  Floyd  S. 


Bucher,  generally  known  as  “Dutch”,  has 
made  Lancaster  County  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  country  in  the  milk  testing  and 
the  dairy  herd  improvement  movement. 
Amishmen,  Mennonites,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  plain  dirt  farmers  say  that  the 
work  of  “Dutch”  Bucher,  since  he  came 
to  Lancaster  County  in  1913,  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  building  its  enviable  agricul¬ 
tural  record. 

According  to  latest  available  govern¬ 
ment  figures,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in 
the  country  in  the  production  of  cigar 
leaf  tobacco.  Of  its  67  counties,  Lancaster 
produced  90%,  with  an  average  per  acre 
of  1262  pounds  for  a  total  of  18,000  tons. 
The  average  price  last  winter  was  33^. 
Nine  p>er  cent  of  the  state’s  potatoes  were 
dug  here.  It  led  the  state  with  19%  of 
the  barley,  9%  of  the  corn,  1 1  %  of  the 
winter  wheat.  It  was  the  leading  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  county  in  the  state  with  35,640,- 
440  gallons  having  a  value  of  1 1  %  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  There  were  454,100  pounds 
of  farm  butter  made  and  sold,  adding  an¬ 
other  quarter  million  dollars  to  the  in¬ 
come  from  milk.  Eggs  brought  in  8/2 
million  dollars.  Field  crops  and  fruit  had 
a  value  slightly  over  23  million  dollars. 

Lancaster’s  union  stock-yards,  the 
largest  east  of  Chicago,  in  1945  had  re¬ 
ceipts  for  467.223  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 
The  total  dollar  volume  for  the  year  was 
$44,760,443.17. 
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It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
figures  on  the  income  the  Amish  farmer 
receives  from  the  various  products  he 
grows  and  livestock  he  raises,  for  his 
bookkeeping  is  sketchy.  It  was  only  after 
the  government  demanded  more  than  a 
guess  at  farm  income  figures,  for  income 
tax  purposes,  that  the  Amishman  began  to 
keep  books.  Even  now  the  accounting  is 
in  the  simplest  form,  and  the  figures  are 
usually  turned  over  to  a  Lancaster  tax  ex¬ 
pert  for  straightening  out  before  they  are 
made  up  into  an  income  tax  report.  This 
disdain  for  “keeping  books”  stems  from 
the  Amishman’s  pride  in  not  being  a 
“book  farmer”.  “Any  farmer  knows  at  the 
end  of  the  year  if  he  is  getting  ahead  or 
behind,”  said  one  elderly  Amishman,  “If 
he  doesn’t,  he  will  soon  find  out.”  In  the 
last  two  years  the  average  Amish  farmer’s 
gross  income,  excepting  the  croppers,  was 
between  5  and  6  thousand  dollars. 

I'he  c|uestion  that  is  bound  to  arise  is. 
“What  does  the  Amishman  do  with  his 
money?”  For  he  does  not  use  the  methods 
of  his  worldly  brothers  to  get  rid  of  it; 
there  are  no  expensive  trips  to  Florida,  no 
stylishly  priced  clothes  to  buy,  no  yearly 
trade-in  of  cars  on  the  new  models.  There 
are  few  luxuries  that  his  religion  permits 
him  to  buy. 

Fhe  primary  objective  of  every  .Amish¬ 
man,  particularly  of  the  Old  Order 
Sect,  is  to  carry  on  his  social  religious  way 
of  life.  By  working  hard,  using  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  make  his  land  produce 
abundantly,  and  saving  carefully  he  is 
able  to  buy  enough  land  to  put  all  of  his 
children  on  their  own  farms.  If  he  pros- 
|)ers  beyond  this  expectation  the  money  is 
not  used  for  outside  investment  or  specu¬ 
lation  but  is  made  available  to  aid  other 
members  of  tbe  community  in  their  farm¬ 
ing.  Modest  rates  of  interest  are  charged. 
This  assistance  that  comes  to  struggling 
yf)ung  .Amishrnen  from  neighbors  and 
( hurch  members  is  a  great  morale  builder, 
and  it  helps  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
the  members  of  the  community  and  their 
religion.  Farmers  in  Lancaster  Clounty 
will  tell  you  that  no  .Amishman  has  ever 
been  on  relief. 

'I'he  casual  obsf.Tver  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  archaic  customs,  uni(|ue 
dress,  long  beards,  bowl-haircuts  and 
horse-drawn  buggies  f)f  the  Plain  People. 
•An  .Amishman  would  seem  out  of  place 
even  in  primitive  parts  of  our  country, 
but  in  this  modern  community,  so  close 
to  urban  centers,  he  is  a  walking  anachro¬ 
nism.  Most  of  the  .Amishman’s  |j(‘culiari- 
ties  can  be  explained,  if  not  understood, 
by  considering  his  literal  interpretation  of 
Biblical  commands. 

.After  Jacob  .Ammann  led  his  group  in 
the  break  from  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  1693 
his  followers  rededicated  their  lives  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  this  congregation  all  practices  were  to 
be  based  on  the  “Standard  of  the  Bible”. 


Seventeenth  century  customs  were  to  be 
disregarded.  These  same  principles  have 
been  carried  down  to  modem  times.  The 
.Amish,  like  the  Quakers  and  other  non- 
resistant  groups,  refuse  to  bear  arms  or 
go  to  war.  In  Germany  the  Amish  have 
been  exempt  from  military  service  during 
many  wars,  but  were  required  to  render 
non-combatant  services  away  from  home. 
In  .America  during  World  Wars  I  and  II 
the  Old  Order  Amish  went  to  conscienti¬ 
ous  objector  camps  or  were  given  draft 
exemption  based  on  their  farming  ability. 
.Among  some  of  the  other  sects  of  Plain 
People  there  were  those  who  resisted  any 
effort  of  the  government  to  place  them  in 
camps  for  conscientious  objectors.  When 
these  people  were  removed  from  their 
farms  all  Plain  People  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  unfavorable  publicity.  During  World 
War  II  there  were  a  number  of  New  Or¬ 
der  Amish  who  enlisted,  but  most  of  the 
.Amish  stuck  by  their  principle  of  non-re¬ 
sistance.  Biblical  passages  cited  for  this 
arc  Matthew  5:38-45;  Romans  12:17-21; 
II  Corinthians  10:3-4.  The  .Amish  never 
go  to  court  to  settle  lagal  problems  be¬ 
cause  of  this  principle  of  non-resistance. 
.Again  quoting  St.  Matthew,  in  5:40,  they 
will  give  their  reason,  “.And  if  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.” 

Fashionable  clothes  are  considered 
worldly  and  sinful  by  the  .Amish;  their 
own  clothing  is  a  simple  form  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  worn  by  the  common  people  of  the 
16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  non-con¬ 
formity  of  .Amish  in 
matters  of  dress  and 
appearance  is  based 
on  Romans  12:1-2 
and  Peter  1:14.  Jew¬ 
elry  and  ornaments 
are  forbidden  and 
wf)men  must  wear  a 
devotional  head  cov¬ 
ering  as  re(|uired  in 
1  Corinthians  11:1- 
1 6  verses. 

I'he  .Amish  con¬ 
sider  pride  a  cardi¬ 
nal  sin,  and  the 
warnings  of  Luke 
9:23;  and,  I  Peter 
5-6  are  scrupulously 
adhered  to;  the 
.Amish  Church  rul¬ 
ings  on  wagons,  bug¬ 
gies,  dress,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hair, 
luxuries  and  many 
other  customs  stem 
from  these  instruc¬ 
tions. 

I'he  -Amish  haircut 
and  long  beard  are 
re(|uired  of  a  young 
man  for  Church 
membership.  Since  a 
young  couple  must 


join  the  Church  before  being  married, 
outsiders  generally  consider  the  marriage 
ceremony  as  a  signal  for  the  start  of  the 
beard  growing.  With  all  of  the  .Amish 
customs  there  are  certain  subtle  details 
which  are  difficult  to  explain.  When 
asked  about  these  the  .Amishman  will 
state  simply,  “It’s  the  Church  regulation.” 
For  instance.  Church  members  must  wear 
a  beard,  but  they  shave  the  upper  lip.  The 
only  plausible  explanation  of  this  incon¬ 
gruity  seems  to  be  that  in  olden  days  the 
mustache  was  the  special  mark  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  The  .Amish  would  have  none  of  this 
similarity  even  in  so  small  a  detail.  But¬ 
tons  were  an  important  part  of  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  uniform,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
.Amish  banned  them  because  of  this  con¬ 
nection  and  also  because  they  were  cori- 
sidered  worldly.  Hooks  and  eyes  are  used 
on  coats,  jackets  and  most  articles  of  ap- 
patel  by  present  day  .Amish. 

The  Old  Order  .Amish  belong  to  no 
organization  outside  their  own  Church. 
The  principle  of  “unequal  yoke  with  un¬ 
believers”  keeps  them  from  buying  life  in¬ 
surance  (although  they  have  a  simple  form 
of  projXTty  insurance  among  themselves), 
or  from  participating  in  political  groups, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  or  any  secret  societies. 
In  II  Corinthians  6:14  is  the  injunction 
that  forbids  involvements  with  unbeliev¬ 
ers,  “Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship 
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SUNDOWN  is  the  time  of  day  when  the  farmer  likes  to  take  stock  of  what  he  has  accomplished  during  the  day  and  what 
is  to  be  planned  for  the  morrow.  Aaron  Click  has  many  things  he  wants  to  do  in  improving  his  farm.  Like  most 
Amishmen  he  believes  they  must  be  paid  for  from  farm  profits;  better  to  do  without  than  to  go  in  debt. 


A  MODEEIT 
AMISH  PAEM 

New  Techniques 
Are  Used  On  The 
Aaron  Click  Farm 


TO  THE  middle-west  farmer  100  acres 
may  not  seem  a  large  enough  farm  for 
profitable  operation,  but  with  the  Amish 
“garden"  cultivation  it  becomes  as  efficient 
as  a  well-oiled  tractor.  Aaron  Click,  the 
son  of  Lancaster  County's  best  known  seed 
grower  took  over  a  90-odd  acre  farm  in 
the  Strasburg  community  five  years  ago.  It 
was  a  good  farm,  but  it  had  not  been 
farmed  carefully.  With  native  Amish  com¬ 
petence,  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
use  the  best  and  newest  farm  machinery — 
for  Click  is  of  the  New  Order  Sect  —  and  a 
good  herd  of  Holsteins  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  manure,  he  and  his  family 
have  been  able  to  convert  it  into  a  fine 
and  productive  farm. 

Long  range  planning  on  his  Holstein  herd 
has  helped  him  to  develop  a  high-produc¬ 
ing  strain  that  makes  his  stock  much  sought 
after  in  Lancaster  County.  A  tractor,  car, 
corn  picker,  feed  grinder,  ensilage  cutter, 
milking  machine  as  well  as  the  usual  line-up 


of  farm  tools  have  helped  solve  the  present 
labor  shortage. 

Every  plausible  improvement  in  farming 
method  is  given  a  try  on  the  Click  farm. 
Soy  beans  have  been  planted  in  the  rows 
with  corn  so  that  there  is  a  high  protein 
content  in  the  chopped  corn.  A  number 
of  fields  have  been  used  for  two  crops  a 
year.  Canning  peas  and  ensilage  corn  has 
been  one  such  combination  which  has 
worked  out  well  when  the  fields  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  sufficient  lime,  fertilizer  and  manure. 

One  of  the  first  three  hay  dryers  installed 
in  Lancaster  County  barns  went  into  the 
Click  barn  in  1945.  It  was  a  wet  year  and 
it  took  three  weeks  to  cure  the  hay  but 
without  it  the  hay  crop  might  have  been 
lost;  Click  believes  the  dryer  paid  for  it¬ 
self  the  first  year.  He  now  plans  to  add 
another  blower  system  to  dry  his  grain  and 
install  enough  air  tunnels  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  barn's  hay  storage  area. 


THE  HOLSTEIN  herd  contains  the  same  blood  lines  as  the  sire  CLICK'S  SON,  Ivan,  and  the  fine  Holstein  he  raised.  As  a  year- 

awarded  best  “Cet  of  Sire"  at  the  last  Chicago  A.A.  Show.  ling  she  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Lancaster  4-H  Show. 


The  Amish  Know  How,  continued. 

hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness? 
And  what  fellowship  hath  light  with 
darkness?”  This  interpretation  precludes 
marriage  with  outsiders  and  sets  the 
Amish  apart  from  the  world  socially.  New 
Order  Amish  are  more  liberal  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  rule  and  their  children 
are  joining  4-H  and  other  clubs. 

The  use  of  electricity  on  Old  Order 
.\mish  farms  is  forbidden,  although 
.\mish  buggies  and  top  wagons  have  bat¬ 
tery  operated  electric  lights.  Likewise, 
flashlights  may  be  used,  and  some  congre¬ 
gations  allow  electric  fences.  Ice  boxes 
may  be  used  in  the  home,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  ice  wagons  from  Lancaster  have  reg¬ 
ular  routes  in  the  Amish  Townships. 


Radios  are  banned,  and  telephones  were 
forbidden  long  ago  because,  “women 
waste  too  much  time  talking  to  neighbors 
during  the  week.” 

The  Amish  Church  forbids  its  members 
to  be  photographed  because  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Exodus  20:4,  “Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  or 
any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  .  .  .”.  New  Order  Amish  will  allow 
photographs  to  be  made  on  their  farms 
and  of  themselves  if  they  are  sure  they 
will  not  be  used  to  ridicule  them  or  any 
other  sects  of  Plain  People. 

The  first  automobiles  were  expensive, 
unreliable,  and  definitely  a  luxury,  so 


AFTER  THE  eggs  are  gathered  they  must  be 
cleaned  with  a  soft  brush  and  cloth. 


TWO  STOVES  are  used  in  the  Click  kitchen,  one 
coal  and  one  bottle  gas;  both  are  spotless. 

THE  HAY  DRYER  blowers  are  driven  by  a  7 'A 
h.p.  motor.  The  installation  for  half  of  the 
large  barn  mow  area  cost  about  $350. 


they  were  Ijanned  by  the  Church.  Having 
once  placed  a  ban  it  was  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  it  than  to  allow  even  this  r>ne  break 
with  “Old  Customs"  which  might  effect 
the  whole  social  order.  The  ban  on  cars 
also  e.xtetids  to  farm  trucks.  The  Church 
regulation  on  limiting  the  use  c»f  tractors 
to  Ik'U  power  was  adopted  when  tractors 
were  large,  heavy  and  costly.  .Sitice  they 
lacked  the  ground  and  left  waste  areas 
in  corners  they  were  hanned  for  field  use 
as  being  wasteful  and  ex|x*nsive. 

Although  t  h  e  Church  bans  tractors. 


automobiles,  trucks  and  telephones,  many 
( )ld  Order  Amish  farms  have  the  lx*nefit 
of  these  modern  necessities  if  they  are 
owned  by  the  non-.-\mish  tenant  farmer. 
Nor  is  the  .\mishman  forbidden  to  accejrt 
a  ride  to  town  in  his  neighlK)r’s  car  or 
even  to  hire  an  automobile  for  an  imjxjrt- 
ant  trip  that  is  not  in  the  pleasure  classi¬ 
fication.  For  his  phone  calls  he  can  go  a 
short  distance  to  one  of  the  public  |)ay 
stations  that  are  scattered  akmg  the  high¬ 
ways  in  Lancaster  County. 

(Continued  on  page  1S8) 


ALL  OF  the  children  have  work  to  do  on  this  busy  Amish  farm.  The  daushters  take  the 
warm  milk  to  the  cooling  house,  just  a  few  steps  from  the  barn. 


THE  LAST  LAP  of  the  assembly  line.  Twenty-eight  weeks 
ago  this  fat  15  lb.  hen  started  as  a  poult  which  cost 
seventy  cents.  It  took  about  100  lbs.  of  feed  to  fatten  the 
hen,  or  about  seven  lbs.  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  dressed 
weight.  The  woman  above  is  weighing  o  frozen  turk  at 
the  Dee  Joy  Forms,  Loveland,  Ohio,  where  David  J.  Joseph 


raises  a  select  product,  brands  it  with  his  name,  and 
commands  premium  prices.  He  freezes  it,  dresses  it  in  a 
fancy  cellophane  frock,  ties  a  red  ribbon  around  the 
package  and  at  the  scales  marks  it  down  to  the  nearest 
ounce.  He  did  a  quarter  million  dollars  gross  last  year 
and  employs  twenty  people  on.  his  farm. 


HVI 


LET’S  TALK  TURKEY 

Five  acres  and  $3,000  put  you  in  the  turkey  business.  Some 
farms  raise  fifty  thousand  birds  at  a  dollar  a  head  profit. 

WHEN  the  Pilgrims  hove  to  at  Cape  Are  Tliey  Hard  To  Raise  ?  true  tale  “The  Revolt  of  Mother”. 

Cod  and  sixteen  men  armed  with  There’s  a  lively  superstition  knocking  Some  years-  ago  turkey  breeders  were 
muskets  and  buckets  pushed  a  skiff  off  the  around  farming  country  that  turkeys  are  alarmed  when  they  found  only  about  half 

Mayflower  to  hunt  ashore  for  meat  and  hard  to  raise.  They  are  in  the  sense  that  their  eggs  hatching.  They  went  through 

fresh  water,  the  turkey  population  of  the  whole  business  is  an  unnatural  one.  the  usual  business  of  correcting  deficien- 

.America  was  a  half  million  wild  birds  Confined  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  space  fi^s  in  nutrition  and  controlling  parasites, 

scattered  over  the  entire  land.  Last  year.  they  would  normally  use,  and  induced  to  but  half  the  hen’s  eggs  were  still  in- 

in  a  total  space  no  larger  than  the  state  of  double  their  natural  weight  in  a  short  fertile.  The  turkey  tom  today  has  a  large, 

Delaware,  44,000,000  turkeys  were  raised  period  of  time.  Turkeys  under  these  condi-  broad  breast  and  is  almost  as  broad  as  he 

to  an  average  weight  of  1  7.4  pounds.  tions  are  high  bred  stock.  When  nature  is  is  long.  Because  of  his  present  blunt  chas- 

Pilgrims  had  turkey  for  their  first  bucked  so  boldly  and  in  such  a  calculated  sis,  he  often  topples  off  when  he  mates 

Thanksgiving  because  it  was  the  most  manner,  the  Old  Woman  just  naturally  "ith  the  hen. 

plentiful  meat.  Until  recent  years,  turkey  raises  hell.  .And  she’s  rather  cute  about  it,  We  thought  you  would  be  delighted  to 

was  a  winter  holiday  bird  exclusively.  too.  know,  if  you  aren’t  afready  acquainted 

Now  it  is  served  year  round  and  has  re-  Commenting  on  what  happened  when  with  the  turkey  business,  that  the  Capital 

placed  chicken  once-a-week  for  larger  scientific  breeding  disturbed  nature’s  mat-  City  Awning  Company  of  Columbus, 

families.  ing  style,  one  farmer  called  the  following  Ohio,  having  a  great  many  left  over 
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patches  of  canvas  around,  invented  a  sad¬ 
dle  which  is  put  on  the  hen  to  give  the 
tom  a  secure  toe-hold  and  prevent  dam¬ 
age  to  the  skin  of  the  hen.  Now  there 
are  over  a  hundred  turkey  saddle  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Profitable  ? 

Five  hundred  live  turkeys  requiring  6 
months  to  fatten  to  an  average  of  20 
pounds  bring  $3,600.00  on  today’s  whole¬ 
sale  market.  This  is  a  part-time  5  month 
job  for  one  man  and  nets  a  moderate  liv¬ 
ing  wage. 

Turkeys  are  an  attractive  investment 
for  the  large  scale  grower  who  raises  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  a  year  and  nets  $1  a  bird; 
and  especially  profitable  for  the  city 
farmer  who  builds  up  a  branded  quality 
product  to  be  sold  in  his  own  community 
at  higher  than  market  price.  The  specialty 
farmer  with  a  gourmand’s  product  can  sell 
branded,  advertised  goods  at  a  premium. 

The  Dee  Jay  Farms  of  Loveland,  Ohio, 
used  the  war  years  to  experiment  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  branded  product — The  Deejay 
Turkey — one  of  the  most  sought  after 
table  delicacies  in  Southern  Ohio.  This  is 
a  frozen  turkey,  wrapped  in  cellophane, 
tied  in  a  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  tag¬ 
ged  with  a  Deejay  label,  and  of  uniform 
high  quality.  The  Deejay  Farms  have  a 
little  bandbox  retail  store  in  the  city 
where  they  .sell  their  own  product.  The 
better  class  hotels,  restaurants,  and  sub¬ 
urban  homes  have  always  responded  well 
to  a  superior  and  branded  farm  product. 

The  profits  from  turkeys  depends  upon 
the  way  you  visualize  the  gobblers  and 
their  market.  Five  hundred  birds  on  five 
acres,  requiring  part  time  work  for  five 
months,  nets  a  bare  $300,  plus  $100  a 
month  for  labor.  But  50,000  birds  on  500 
acres  netted  a  dollar  a  bird  in  1944  and 
1945  for  the  average  grower,  and  $2  a 
bird  for  the  most  efficient  operators. 

How  Much  Do  I  Need  in  Cash  ? 

To  go  into  turkey  raising  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  scale  by  fattening  500  turkeys  to  gross 
$4,000*  table  dressed  wholesale  you’ll 
need  $3,000  cash  plus  5  acres.  Three 
brooder  houses  to  accommodate  500  poults 
cost  about  $240  each,  plus  another  $60 
for  a  sun  porch.  The  cost  of  brooder 
stoves,  feeders,  and  wateiing  troughs  for 
three  brooder  houses  is  about  $150. 

To  raise  turkey  toms  to  about  26 
pounds  live  weight  and  hens  to  16 
pounds,  about  100  pounds  average  feed 
for  each  bird  in  the  flock  is  required.  The 
amount  of  feed  that  the  turkeys  waste 
varies  with  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 
The  figure  of  100  pounds  of  feed  per  bird 
(which  includes  green  stuff  eaten  on  the 
range)  is  no  constant  thing,  but  varies 
unth  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer  who  may 

*Five  hundred  live  turkeys  averaging  20 
pounds  each  gross  $3,600  on  today’s  mar¬ 
ket;  500  New  York  dressed  turkeys  weighing 
20  pounds  when  live,  would  gross  $4,000, 
wholesale;  500  table  dressed  turkeys  weigh¬ 
ing  20  pounds  when  live  and  l6  pounds 
when  table  dressed  would  gross  $4,250;  500 
of  the  same  table  dressed  turkeys  would 
gross  $5,250  retail- 


TURKEYS  need  a  sun  porch  for  the  same  reason  you  like  sun  bathing  in  Florida, 


HOW  FAST  DO  TURKEYS  GROW? 


From  thi  booklet, 


'Arcady  Fivt  Point  Turkty  Protram”  distribultd 
Ckitmgo  6,  lUinoit.  Computd  by  L.  E.  Clini, 


ht*  by  Iht  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company, 
University  of  Mivaaa. 


Age  in 
Months 

Age  in 
Weeks 

Average  ut. 
of  Toms 
and  Hens 

Cain  in  u  t. 
Pounds  for 
Period 

Feed 

Consumed 

Each 

Pounds  total 
Cumulative 
Feed 

Successive 
Weekly  Feed 
Required 
Per  Pound 
of  Cain 

Feed 
Required 
Per  Pound 

Combined 

Week 

Required 

Cain  to  Date 

(Initial 
\Vt.  12) 

lit 

.32 

.2 

.1 

2nd 

.58 

.3 

3 

4 

11 

3rd 

93 

.35 

.5 

9 

14 

1.1 

4th 

14 

.45 

16 

16 

1  25 

Ist  MONTH 

TOTAL 

1.4 

1  26 

16 

16 

Av.  13 

5th 

1.9 

.50 

1.1 

2.7 

2.2 

1.5 

6th 

2.4 

.55 

1.5 

4  1 

2.6 

18 

Tth 

3.1 

.65 

1.8 

5  9 

2.8 

2.0 

8th 

3.8 

.76 

2.3 

8.2 

2.9 

2.2 

2nd  MONTH 

TOTAL 

3  8 

2.5 

6  6 

9  2 

Av.2.7 

9th 

4.7 

.8 

2.3 

10.5 

2.7 

2  3 

10th 

5  6 

.9 

2.4 

12  9 

2  6 

2  4 

11th 

6.5 

.9 

2.6 

15.5 

2  9 

2.4 

12th 

7.4 

.9 

2.7 

18.4 

3  2 

2  5 

Srd  MONTH 

TOTAL 

7.4 

3.6 

10  2 

18  4 

Av.2  8 

13  th 

8  4 

.9 

3.0 

21.4 

3  2 

2.6 

14th 

9  3 

.9 

3.3 

24.7 

3  4 

2  7 

15th 

10.3 

1.0 

3.5 

28  2 

3  5 

2.8 

16th 

11.3 

1.0 

3.7 

31.9 

3.7 

2  8 

4th  MONTH 

TOTAL 

11  3 

3  9 

13  5 

31.9 

Av.3.5 

17th 

12.2 

.9 

3  9 

35  8 

4.4 

2.9 

18th 

13.1 

.9 

4  2 

39.9 

4  6 

3.1 

19th 

14.0 

.9 

4  2 

44.2 

4.9 

3.2 

20lh 

14.8 

.9 

4  3 

48  5 

5.1 

3.3 

5th  MONTH 

TOTAL 

14.8 

3.5 

16.7 

48  5 

.\v.  4.8 

21st 

15.7 

.8 

4.4 

52  9 

5.1 

3.4 

22nd 

16.5 

.8 

4.4 

57  3 

5.6 

3  5 

23rd 

17.3 

.8 

4  8 

62.2 

6.0 

3  6 

24th 

18.0 

.8 

5  2 

67.4 

6  5 

3.7 

6th  MONTH 

TOTAL 

18.0 

3  3 

18  8 

67.4 

Av.5.8 

25th 

18.9 

.8 

5.6 

73.0 

7.3 

3  8 

26th 

19.7 

8 

6  1 

79  0 

7.6 

4  0 

27th 

20.5 

8 

6  4 

85.4 

8.0 

4  2 

28th 

21  3 

.8 

6  8 

92  2 

8  4 

4  4 

Tth  MONTH 

TOTAL 

21  3 

3  2 

24  9 

92  2 

.Av.  7 . 7 

Q 


THE  WHITE  HOLLAND  tom  matures  at  33  pounds,  the  hen  at  1  8  pounds.  The  White  Holland  is  one  of  six  major  breeds  of  turks.  The  older 
a  turk  gets,  the  more  he  eats  and  the  less  meat  he  put  on  proportionately.  Coming  soon  is  a  fast-growing  bird  maturing  8  weeks  earlier. 


waste  as  much  feed  in  handling,  as  his 
birds  do  in  eating.  Adding  5%  for  waste 
is  fair. 

Among  turkey  growers  in  the  middle 
west  a  “poult  to  market”  mortality  of 
10%  is  considered  excellent;  15%  is  fair; 
and  20%  is  what  a  lot  of  people  are  doing 
but  they  don’t  talk  about  it.  The  U.  S. 
average  in  1945  was  22.5%. 

The  big  out-of-pocket  costs  are  poults, 
labor  and  feed,  of  which  feed  is  the  larg¬ 
est  item.  To  a  man  who  went  out  of  the 
poultry  business  four  years  ago  to  follow 
MacArthur  and  just  picked  up  a  current 
copy  of  “Turkey  World”,  the  prices  asked 
for  young  turkey  poults  were  dreamy. 
Eighty-five  dollars  a  hundred  was  average 
during  the  war.  Now  the  price  has  drop¬ 
ped  to  around  $60.00  a  hundred  and  it’s 
a  buver’s  market. 

Let’s  Begin  To  Raise  Turkeys 

Remember  when  you  were  a  kid  and 
on  Easter  Sunday  dad  brought  home  a 
white  rabbit?  There  was  a  great  scurrying 
about  for  a  cardboard  box,  some  saw-dust 


and  a  wire  screen;  while  mother  wouldn’t 
let  anybody  in  the  icebox  for  lettuce  until 
she  received  a  solemn  promise  from  you 
and  dad  that  she  wouldn’t  have  to  feed 
and  water  the  rabbits  too.  The  people 
who  lose  half  of  the  turkey  poults  the  first 
week  after  they  buy  them  are  still  coast¬ 
ing  along  in  their  Easter  rabbit  days.  To 
put  a  thousand  little  facts  into  one  hom¬ 
ily,  the  successful  turkey  grower  doesn’t 
leave  much  to  chance. 

He  begins  by  selecting  a  hatchery  that 
will  sell  him  clean  poults.  Every  hatchery 
steadfastly  claims  this,  but  only  a  few  are 
able  to  furnish  a  certificate  proving  that 
their  turkey  hens  were  banded  and  pul- 
lorum  tested,  and  another  certificate  stat¬ 
ing  that  certain  well  defined  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  were  followed  by  the  breeder.  Cer¬ 
tificates  are  issued  to  the  hatchery  either 
by  the  State  or  Federal  Government  or 
from  a  veterinarian  licensed  to  do  it.  Is¬ 
suing  such  a  certificate  is  a  bother  and 
the  owners  are  busy;  but  the  busiest  own¬ 
ers  who  regard  all  this  as  a  nuisance  are 


the  ones  who  can’t  supply  the  certificates. 
You’ve  heard  it  before  and  you’ll  hear  it 
again  and  it’s  the  same  old  story  in  every 
field:  The  cheapest  poults  are  often  the 
highest  priced. 

Turkey  poults  may  be  started  in  the 
middle-west  at  any  time  from  March 
through  May.  On  some  farms  they  are 
started  as  l^te  as  July  1st,  but  in  that  case 
there  is  danger  of  high  mortality  (same 
as  in  July  pigs)  because  of  infections 
brought  to  the  poults  from  flies  and  other 
carriers  of  disease  that  come  with  the  hot 
weather.  The  breeder  can  name  within  a 
few  days  when  your  poults  will  arrive. 
Let’s  say  you  are  going  to  get  them 
March  1  st. 

Ten  days  before,  your  turkey  houses 
are  cleaned,  painted,  disinfected  and  fum¬ 
igated.  Failing  to  do  this  is  like  storing 
your  money  neatly  in  piles  on  the  high¬ 
way  in  front  of  your  home.  A  week  be¬ 
fore  the  young  poults  are  due  to  arrive, 
their  houses  are  heated  to  100°  F.  day 
and  night  to  warm  the  walls  and  floor  to 
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HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 


At  twelve  weeks  the  young  turks 
leave  the  brooder  house  and  go 
out  on  range  where  5  acres  ac¬ 
commodate  500  birds.  Good 
blue  grass  sod  is  preferred  but 
range  land  must  be  changed 
each  year.  Foxes  and  bad 
weather  are  the  out-door  en¬ 
emies  of  turkeys.  Flares  and 
dogs  keep  Br'er  Fox  away,  but 
only  insurance  can  put  a  fence 
around  the  weather.  Locust  trees 
for  wind  breaks  help.  A  rain 
shelter  of  1  2  by  20  feet  will  ac¬ 
commodate  500  turkeys  giving 
them  15  to  20  inches  roosting 
space. 


a  uniform  heat.  Oil,  gas  and  electric  heat¬ 
ers  head  the  list  but  some  growers  like 
coal  burners.  One  of  the  good  ones  is  the 
Shenandoah  stove  made  at  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Mfg.  Co.,  60  Edom  St.,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  \'a.  Most  stoves  employ  a  thermo¬ 
stat  wafer  and  these  last  usually  one  sea- 
'ion.  It’s  safer  to  start  the  season  with  a 
new  thermostat  wafer.  Build  a  frame  two 
inches  high  around  the  base  of  the  stove 
and  611  it  with  sand.  This  will  act  as  a 
heat  reBector  and  help  to  prevent  Boor 
6res.  The  brooder  stove  pipe  should  ex¬ 
tend  2/2  feet  above  the  highest  point  on 
the  house  and  this  pipe  should  be  capped 
to  prevent  down  drafts. 

Each  day  the  intake  and  out-take  of 
the  ventilating  system  of  the  brooder 
house  is  checked  to  see  that  it  is  not  clog¬ 
ged.  The  original  temperature  is  reduced  to 
90  degrees  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  hov¬ 
er  about  four  inches  from  Boor,  and  then 
lowered  gradually  after  the  Brst  week  until 
about  70  degrees  is  reached.  Temperature 
is  usually  reduced  5  degrees  per  week. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  burlap  bag*; 
which  have  been  soaked  in  full  strength 
creosote  in  a  large  metal  pan  outside  the 
door  of  the  brooder  house  for  the  hand¬ 
ler  to  wipe  his  feet  on  before  entering. 

A  rule  of  thumb  that  most  turkey 
growers  follow  is  that  no  more  than  200 
poults  are  started  under  each  stove  and 
one  square  foot  of  Boor  space  is  allowed 
for  ever>’  poult  started,  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sun  porch  Boor  space  provided 
outside  the  brooder  house.  The  great  range 
of  weather  in  early  spring  makes  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  tack  heavy  rooBng  paper  along  the 
outside  of  the  brooder  house,  fastening  it 
down  every  four  feet  w’ith  a  wood  lath. 
Two  days  before  the  poults  are  ready  to 
arriv’C  put  their  feed  into  the  brooder 


house.  The  feeders  are  placed  in  spoke 
style  around  the  stove,  as  this  prevents 
crowding  and  chilling  of  the  poults.  If  the 
feeders  are  placed  in  a  ring  around  the 
stove,  or  if  they  are  placed  bank  style,  the 
poults  may  be  crowded  and  some  of  them 
will  be  chilled. 

Here  They  (iome  ! 

Before  the  poults  are  put  into  the 
brooder  house  they  are  independently  in¬ 
spected  and  any  light,  weak  or  damaged 
poults  are  removed.  The  turkey  poults  are 
inspected  daily  for  weak  sisters.  Poults 
that  do  not  eat  and  are  damaged  are  im¬ 
mediately  taken  out.  This  is  a  means  of 
disease  control :  a  weak  turkey  is  an  in¬ 
cipient  di.seasc  catcher.  The  weak  turkeys 
are  housed  separately  and  given  a  chance 
to  pull  through.  Half  the  battle  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  Bock  healthy  is  in  nabbing  a  dull¬ 
eyed,  lack  lustre,  droopy,  indifferent  eater 
before  his  weak  body  plays  host  to  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  will  then  move  in  on  the  other 
birds. 

Water,  Water  Isn't  Everywhere 

Farmers  who  are  used  to  watering 
calves,  hogs  and  horses  sometimes  wonder 
if  turkeys  are  really  part  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  because  the  water  they  are  fed 
is  good  only  if  it  is  also  6t  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  If  you  can  drink  it — so  can  the 
turkeys;  if  the  water  is  good  enough  for 
cows,  horses  or  hogs,  it  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  turkeys  can  thrive  on  it.  Water 
for  the  poults  is  changed  daily  and  the 
fountains  disinfected  daily.  Clorox.  Chlo¬ 
rine,  or  B.  K.  Powders  are  useful.  Two 
tablespoons  of  Clorox  or  Chlorine  to  one 
gallon  of  water  will  disinfect  fountains. 

Before  bringing  water  to  the  young 
poults  it  should  be  brought  to  body  tem¬ 
perature.  The  watering  cans  may  be 


either  quart  or  gallon  fountains,  one  for 
everv’  50  poults  in  the  brooder  house. 

Marbles  or  some  similar  shiny  object 
in  the  trough  of  the  fountain  attracts  the 
poults  to  the  water  and  encourages  them 
to  drink.  The  turkey  poult  is  pretty  dumb 
and  when  he  is  put  in  the  brooder  house 
he  doesn’t  understand  how  or  where  he 
should  eat.  The  successful  turkey  grower 
understands  that  the  little  poult  doesn’t 
know  where  he  is,  or  what  is  in  store  for 
him,  so  he  dips  the  beak  of  each  poult 
Brst  in  the  water  and  then  in  the  feed. 
That  takes  time,  and  it  repays  dollars. 
The  method  used  in  dipping  is  to  grasp 
the  poult  Brmly,  but  not  tightly,  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  resting  on  the  back  of 
the  poult.  With  the  thumb  and  Brst  Bn- 
ger,  grasp  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  at  the  base  of  the  head,  pinch  lightly 
and  the  bird’s  beak  will  open.  While  the 
beak  is  open,  dip  it  up  to  the  eyes  in  the 
warm  water.  Then  turn  the  poult  upside 
down,  making  sure  it  has  swallowed  one 
or  two  drops  of  water;  then  dip  the  beak 
into  the  feed  and  let  the  poult  go. 

It’s  natural  for  the  poults  to  crowd  to¬ 
gether  and  to  pile  up  especially  at  dusk. 
Check  them  carefully  at  this  time  and  if 
they  have  piled  up,  quietly  slip  your  hand 
under  a  few  poults  at  a  time  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  evenly  around  the  stove. 

During  the  third  week,  place  the  roosts 
in  the  brooder  house.  The  roosts  should 
bp  made  of  two  by  four  diagonal  support¬ 
ing  pieces,  crossed  with  two  by  two’s  on 
which  the  poults  will  roost.  A  diagonal 
supporting  piece  should  be  used  every 
four  feet,  to  prevent  the  roosts  from  sag¬ 
ging  or  breaking. 

Six  inches  of  roosting  space  should  be 
allowed  for  each  poult.  This  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  until  they  reach  eight  weeks  of  age. 


THIS  BOULDER  PEN  was  conceived  as  a 
means  of  fattening  more  turkeys  in  small 
space  with  less  danger  of  disease.  The 
sun,  beating  on  the  boulders,  kills  the 
germs  and  the  rain  washes  away  the  drop¬ 
pings.  Turkeys  will  peck  at  manure  on 
gravel  but  can  not  reach  droppings  through 
boulders.  At  twelve  weeks  the  young  turks 
are  moved  from  the  brooder  houses  to  the 
boulder  pen.  Roosts  are  constructed  along 
north  end,  feeders  along  south  end.  Be¬ 
neath  feeders  are  removable  platforms 
which  can  be  cleaned  often.  Turkeys  make 
most  droppings  while  eating.  This  pen, 
112  feet  by  60  feet,  will  accommodate 
1500  to  2000  birds.  There  are  600  tons 
of  gravel  beneath  the  400  tons  of  boulders. 
Gangrene  from  sore  feet  may  result  if  the 
turkeys  are  kept  too  long  on  boulders.  As 
an  experiment,  the  owner  of  this  boulder 
pen  will  keep  turks  on  it  from  the  time 
they  are  twelve  weeks  until  20  weeks  and 
then  move  them  out  on  the  range.  Sore 
fet  from  hard,  hot  bouldrs  is  the  reason 
for  shortening  the  time. 
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A  DOG  that  is  quick  on  his  bark  will  keep  foxes  and  other  prowlers  away.  Tie  him  up  on  the  range  and  let  the  turkeys 
grow  up  with  him.  A  dog  for  each  2000  birds  is  recommended.  Night  flares  also  keep  away  predatory  animals. 


Feed  For  Tlie  Poults 

Each  State  University  has  its  own  rec¬ 
ommended  formula  for  turkey  poults;  so 
does  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  so  does  each  of  the  big  feed  mills 
offering  turkey  starter  feed.  Most  of  them 
mix  the  same  basic  ingredients  with  a 
slight  variation  as  to  the  balance. 

The  following  turkey  starter  feed  is 
used  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Perry,  who  manages 
the  Deejay  Farms  at  Loveland,  Ohio  and 
who,  in  addition,  has  her  own  turkey 
farm.  She  has  been  in  the  business  for 
some  20  years  and  is  still  learning  new 
things  about  turkeys.  “Listen,”  she  said, 
“even  a  college  professor  can  come  in  my 
house  and  I  will  get  down  on  my  knees 
to  listen  to  him  if  he  knows  enough  about 
turkeys  to  teach  me  something  I  want  to 
know.”  About  75  per  cent  of  the  starting 
mash  fed  to  poults  is  ready  mixed  com¬ 
mercial  feed;  perhaps  today  it  is  even 


higher  because  the  supplements  called  for 
in  various  feed  formulas  are  not  freely 
available.  It’s  interesting  to  see  a  practical 
turkey  grower’s  private  formula  for  poults: 
25  lbs.  finely  cracked  shelled  yellow 
corn 

10  lbs.  wheat  bran 
10  lbs.  finely  ground  oats 
15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 

7  lbs.  meat  scraps 

6  lbs.  dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
10  lbs.  soya  bean  meal 

8  lbs.  fish  meal 

grade  of  cod)  (liquid) 

/a  lb.  salt 

1  ^2  lbs.  ground  limestone 
This  feed  mix  comes  out  to  22%  pro¬ 
tein  provided  a  good  grade  of  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  and  meat  scrap  is  used,  and  is  fed 
to  the  poults  for  the  first  6  weeks;  as 
much  as  they  will  eat. 

There  is,  however,  some  pure  theory’, 
divorced  from  practical  experience,  in 


offering  any  feed  formula.  If  you  call 
up  the  average  community  feed  mill,  give 
them  this  formula  and  tell  them  to  make 
up  a  thousand  pounds  you  have  as  little 
idea  of  what’s  in  it  as  what’s  inside  the 
overstuffed  chair  in  your  living  room. 

The  big  time  operators  who  use  their 
own  fomiulas  go  right  down  to  the  mill 
at  the  time  the  feed  is  made  up  and  stay 
there,  inspecting  each  ingredient  that  goes 
into  the  feed  and  checking  the  weight 
and  the  quality  of  the  product.  Mrs. 
Perry  tells  what  happened  to  her  when 
she  let  a  local  mill  mix  the  feed  without 
supervising  it. 

“One  day,”  she  said,  “a  couple  of 
young  poults  died  on  me  and  I  had  a 
devil  of  a  time  figuring  out  what  it  was. 
I  w'alked  in  the  brooder  house,  gently  and 
slowly,  of  course,  because  the  poults  were 
so  young,  and  just  looked  around  to  see 
how  everything  was  coming  when  one  of 
the  poults  straightened  out  its  legs  and 


flipped  over,  dead.  By  the  time  I  had  run 
tny  fingers  through  the  feed  to  smooth  it 
out  and  toss  out  some  droppings  and  put 
in  fresh  water  there  were  four  dead 
|>oults. 

“I  took  them  hack  to  the  house,  cut 
them  open  and  there  was  a  big  clot  of 
blood  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  them. 
I  know  that  young  poults  get  frightened 
ver\’  easily,  but  none  of  the  other  poults 
had  seemed  upset  when  I  walked  in  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  brooder 
house,  so  I  didn’t  think  these  died  of  be¬ 
ing  scared  to  death,  even  though  thev  had 
that  big  clot  in  their  heart. 

“We  are  onlv  about  80  miles  from  the 
state  university,  so  I  had  my  son  cet  in 
the  car  and  run  »ip  there  risrht  away  with 
the  poults.  In  about  two  hours  he  phoned 
tne  and  said,  ‘Mother.  I’m  afraid  we’re 
hooked.’ 

“The  vets  at  the  university  said  death 
was  due  to  fright,  all  right,  but  the  [>oint 
was  that  ev’en  the  least  little  excitement 
caused  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  poults 
heart  because  their  ration  was  lacking  in 
X’itamin  A.  In  the  turkev  starter  ration 
that  I  use  there  are  two  ven,’  important 
elements — first,  cod  liver  oil.  and  second, 
alfalfa  meal.  Each  of  these  are  strong  in 
\’itamin  A.  ^'ou  will  find  cod  liver  oil 
and  alfalfa  meal  in  almost  evers'  turke\ 
starter  ration.  But  the  mill  that  eround 


FUNNEL-SHAPED  BLEEDERS  prevent  flopping,  insure  complete  drainage  after 
throat  is  cut.  Throat  is  cut  with  a  large  knife  so  that  it  bleeds  immediately. 


AFTER  BLEEDING  THOROUGHLY  the  turkey  is  scalded.  Water  is  138 
degrees  to  soften  feathers.  This  is  called  the  semi-scalding  process. 


up  my  ration  g.iv»‘  me  a  cheap  grade  of 
alfalfa  meal  which  probably  ran  about 
lO^'r  protein  and  they  gave  me  a  cod 
liver  oil  without  any  X’itamin  .*\  in  it. 

“.Another  unusual  experience  I  had  in 
locating  the  cause  in  dead  poults  came 
from  salt  poisoning.  I  had  never  heard 
about  this  before  and  have  never  heard 
of  it  since.  .After  I  I' butchered)  the  poults 
and  couldn’t  find  anything  inside  of  them 
that  was  unusual  we  sent  them  to  the 
state  university  and  I  got  a  wire  back  say¬ 
ing.  ‘Take  turkeys  off  feed.’  I  took  the 
feed  away,  flushed  them  nut  with  butter¬ 
milk  for  about  an  hour  and  then  gave 
them  new  feed.  The  written  report  stated 
the  turkeys  died  of  salt  poisoning.  I  do 
not  know  if  that  was  due  to  too  much 
salt,  or  from  actual  poisoning  in  the  salt.’’ 

In  every  community  there  is  a  feed 
mill  that  is  reliable  and  has  the  facilities 
to  test  the  supplies  that  it  buys.  If  you 
patronize  such  a  mill  and  supervise  the 
preparation  of  your  ration,  then  it  is  safe 
to  use  your  own  formula.  The  formula 
given  above  is  recommended.  However,  in 
other  circumstances,  especially  if  the  price 
differential  is  in  your  favor,  it  is  wiser  to 
buy  from  nationally  known  turkey  feed 
houses  which  attach  a  printed  tag  on  each 
bag  of  feed  giving  its  contents. 

Poult  Feeil  from  6  to  12  Weeks 
Here  is  the  feed  Mrs.  Perry  uses  for 
the  second  six  weeks;  usually  called  “tur¬ 
key  grower’’  feed. 

30  lbs.  finely  cracked  shelled  yellow 
corn 

10  lbs.  wheat  bran 

15  lbs.  finely  ground  oats 
5  lbs.  dried  skim  milk 
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Ihs.  Il»)ur  wlifat  middlings 
10  lbs.  meat  straps 
8  lbs.  dfhydratt'd  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
(this  can  be  omitted  if  you  have 
|)lenty  of  grain  forage) 

Yi.  lb.  salt 

Y'i  lb.  ground  limestone 

I  he  feed  is  changed  gradually  from  the 
turkey  starter  to  the  turkey  grower  feed: 
The  Hrst  day  use  one-fourth  of  the  growi-i 
feed  to  100  lbs.  of  the  starter  feed.  Con¬ 
tinue  adding  grower  feed  to  the 

starter  daily.  'lake  a  full  two  weeks  to 
change  over  from  one  to  the  other.  .\t  the 
start  of  the  second  six  weeks  period  begin 
to  offer  the  poults  a  portion  of  whole  oats, 
cracked  corn  and  medium  sized  tnrke\ 
grits.  This  whole  oats  and  cracked  corn  is 
fed  cafeteria  style;  that  is,  the  poults  have 
access  to  as  much  of  it  as  they  want. 

Grit  may  be  sand  or  granite  crushed 
into  small  particles.  'I'his  helps  the  poults 
dispose  of  the  big  particles  of  feed  that 
goes  into  their  gizzard.  'I'he  grit  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  birds  digestive  system  and  ads 
as  their  teeth.  The  grit  lays  in  the  gizzard 
of  the  turkey  and  with  the  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  gizzard,  the  grit  grinds  up 
such  food  before  it  passes  on  into  the  in¬ 
testines. 

For  poults  started  March  first  the  out¬ 
side  weather  will  f)ften  warm  up  permit¬ 
ting  the  heat  to  be  taken  away  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks.  'I'hen,  the  poults  are  allowed 
to  go  out  on  the  sun  porch  of  the  brooder 
house.  Feed  is  put  out  «)n  the  sun  |)orch 
to  lure  them  out.  .At  this  stage  they  do  not 
like  weatluT  cooler  than  6.')°  or  70°.  If 
the  temperature  drops  at  night  or  if  there 
are  snow  flurries  you  have  t(»  be  right  (ui 
deck  to  fire  the  stove  and  to  herd  the  tur¬ 
keys  into  the  brooder  house  and  off  the 
sun  porch.  .Most  sun  porches  are  provided 
with  slats  on  top  to  keep  off  the  hot  >.'in 
and  a  wire  floor  to  let  the  droppings  go 
down.  Many  sun  porches  are  built  with 
feeders  on  the  outside  and  platforms  be¬ 
neath  the  wire  floor  to  provide  a  conveni¬ 
ent  means  for  dragging  nut  the  droppings. 

On  Kaiige  at  Twelve  Weeks 

At  6  to  8  weeks  the  turkeys  are  indi¬ 
vidually  vaccinated  for  fowl-pox.  The 
needle  is  first  dipped  in  the  vaccine  and 
then  pushed  through  the  skin  on  the  outer 
thigh.  Another  method  is  to  pull  out  a  few 
feathers  and  brush  the  vaccine  into  the 
feather  follicles.  'Fhis  is  an  easy  operation 
and  can  be  done  without  training.  Some 
growers  have  had  a  sad  experience  on  vac¬ 
cinating  by  puncturing  the  wing  web. 
Furkeys  have  a  habit  of  putting  their 
heads  under  their  wings.  Being  naked 
headed,  they  sometimes  get  a  nasty  case 
of  pox  from  the  vaccine.  Any  experiment 
station  will  sell  you  the  outfit. 

The  least  developed  turkeys  in  the  flock 
should  have  doubled  their  six  weeks’ 
weight  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks.  At  this 
age  the  poults  are  ready  for  range  which 
should  b(*  provided  with  feeders,  roosts 
and  plentv  of  fresh  water.  .A  few  turkev' 


AFTER  SCALDING  the  tail  feathers  are  pulled  by  hand  and  the  small  feathers  re¬ 
moved  in  a  de-feathering  machine.  Feathers  are  dried  and  sold  to  mattress  makers. 


THE  GIBLETS  AND  NECK  are  removed,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  and  placed  inside 
the  carcass  for  freezing.  City  dressed  means  bird  has  been  plucked  and  bled. 


AFTER  PROCESSING  AND  FREEZING  the  turkeys  are  wrapped,  weighed,  and 
placed  back  in  storage  to  await  sale.  Excess  moisture  is  drained  before  freezing. 


PREVENT  DISEASE  BY  SANITATION:  Practically  all  of  the  more  destructive  turkey  and  sunporch  until  transferred  to  range.  (5)  Avoid  bringing  disease  infection 

diseases  can  be  prevented  by  a  group  of  practices  usually  referred  to  as  "sani<  into  the  flock  on  shoes  or  equipment.  (6)  Use  range  land  on  which  there  have  been 

tation."  Stated  briefly  this  consists  of:  ( I )  Growing  only  poults  from  disease  free  no  chickens,  turkeys  or  other  fowl,  or  any  poultry  droppings  for  at  least  two  years, 

stock.  (2)  Brooding  poults  in  clean  equipment.  (3)  Keep  litter  dry  either  by  using  (7)  Move  birds  on  range  as  required  by  climatic  conditions.  (B)  Provide  adequate 

deep  litter  or  changing  frequently.  (4)  Keep  poults  confined  to  the  brooder  house  equipment  and  proper  conditions  of  feeding  and  management. 


THESE  TURKEYS  are  on  their  way  to  be  butchered.  From  the  range  they  ore  hauled  in  large  wheeled  coops  holding  from  150  to  200  or 
in  smaller  coops  holding  6  to  10.  Crowded  coops  may  result  in  damaged  birds.  A  tom  can  put  up  a  scrap,  inflict  a  nasty  bruise. 


should  be  taken  from  the  brooder  house  low  all  duriiija;  the  year.  .After  this  rest  it 

and  placed  on  range  before  the  main  is  then  used  as  range  again.  That  means 

flock  of  turkeys  are  put  there.  This  is  to  you  will  need  double  the  land  for  range 

acquaint  them  with  their  new  area  and  to  purposes  that  your  turkeys  are  using.  The 

show  them  by  example  where  the  water.  ground  needs  this  rest  in  order  to  rid  it- 

feed  and  roosts  are.  The  feed  on  the  self  of  diveases  carried  in  the  turkey  droj)- 

range  may  be  identical  to  that  given  dur-  ping'. 

ing  the  sc'cond  six  weeks  period.  rhe\  will  The  general  'tandard  for  the  amount 

recjuire  about  17  \seeks  on  range  to  fat-  »)f  range  space  needed  is  .')  acres  of  range 

ten  out,  providing  the  weather  is  favor-  for  .’)()(•  turkeys.  Provide  one  10  f(X)t  feed- 

able.  The  turkey  dcM-'n’t  begin  to  «-at  er  for  each  100  turkeys,  a  .5  foot  grit 

much  corn,  which  put'  on  a  high  fini'h.  feeder  for  each  .‘)00  turkeys,  and  one  .W 

until  cold  weather.  gallon  waterer  for  each  250  turkeys.  A 

The  range  land  must  be  changed  eatJi  rain  siielter  of  about  12  feet  by  20  feet 
year.  Good  blue  grass  sod  is  preferrt'd.  will  accommodate  500  turkeys  and  each 

Ground  that  is  used  for  turkey  range  in  turkey  should  be  allowed  from  15  inches 

the  summer  is  plowed  and  seeded  in  the  to  20  inches  roosting  space, 

following  spring  and  permitted  to  lie  fal-  Blue  grass,  alfalfa  or  clover  are  prefer- 

1 


red  for  fattening  turkeys.  In  some  areas 
rape  or  sudan  grass  are  next  best.  When 
turkeys  are  first  moved  out  to  range  they 
go  slightly  off  their  feed  because  of  the 
new  habitat.  To  conserve  feed,  therefore, 
give  them  only  half  the  usual  ration  for 
their  first  two  days  on  range.  If  a  creek 
goes  through  the  range  or  if  then'  is  a 
small  standing  pond,  these  .should  be 
fenced  away  from  the  turkeys  since  their 
drinking  water  should  be  suitable  for 
man.  When  the  turkeys  go  on  range  their 
consumption  of  water  steps  up. 

\Vhile  on  range  the  turkeys  have  two 
natural  enemies — fo.xes  and  the  weather. 
To  keep  foxes  away,  thrc^  or  four  dogs 

(Continued  on  page  1 36| 
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in  l?Tf<  I) A T yy 


An  eye  to  the  future 


This  young  Holstein  lives  on  one  their  tireless  search  to  bring  you  more  and  better 

of  the  most  unusual  farms  in  all  foods  at  lowxr  prices. 

America.  These  men  from  industry  are  doing  it  under 

jfj  every  way  except  one  it  is  an  practical  conditions  on  a  real  working  farm, 

ordinary  farm— with  its  200  rolling  They’re  doing  it  by  making  a  business-like  study 

acres,  a  fine  big  dairy  herd,  count-  breeding,  the  feeding  and  the  care  of  live- 

less  chickens,  turkeys,  pigs  and  even  stock  and  poultry  They’re  coming  up  with  facts, 

,  too — honest,  workable  facts  that  farmers  all  over 

rabbits.  .  .  .  .  u  j  j 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  r  X  ■  c  America  are  turning  into  milk  and  eggs  and  meat. 

But  the  chief  product  of  this  farm  ,,  ,  •  l  •  -> 

.  ,  .  ,  ,,  T  •  f  How  long  has  this  been  going  on? 

isn  t  oo  at  a  .  t  s  acts.  Mills  have  been  work- 

Here  at  the  Larro  Research  Farm  hand  in  hand  with  agriculture  for 

:i5  miles  out  of  Detroit  on  North-  j^e  past  34  years  .  .  .  always  keeping  / 

western  Highw’ay)  General  Mills  an  eye  sharply  focused  on  the  future  / 

scientists  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  of  your  food  supply. 

to  join  government  agencies,  agri-  What  we  see  today  looks  prom- 
cultural  colleges  and  farmers  in  ising  for  all  America. 


riOUR 


'*ICHE0 


^<ip\nghi  1946,  General  MilU.  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Alfalfa  Mines  The  Soil 

BY  MYRON  S.  HAZEN 


4  LFALFA  is  the  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde”  of  farm  crops.  It  does  the 
farmer  a  good  turn  by  storing  up  a  vast 
amount  of  one  plant  food  and  then  turns 
about  and  robs  the  soil  of  others.  Unless 
properly  handled,  alfalfa  will,  in  the  end, 
betray  the  land. 

The  late  Joseph  E.  Wing  is  considered 
by  many  the  “Father”  of  alfalfa  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  In  his  e.\cellent 
book  “Alfalfa  in  .America”,  he  gives  fas¬ 
cinating  accounts  of  his  early  experiences 
in  Utah  with  its  growth.  Utah’s  soil  was 
virgin  rich  and  alkaline.  In  1886,  from 
four  cuttings,  Wing  produced  8  to  10  tons 
{)er  acre  of  alfalfa  hay,  or  Lucern,  as  it 
was  then  frequently  called,  .^fter  a  few 
years,  however,  the  yields  dropjjed  50^ 
to  4  to  5  tons  per  acre. 

This  experience  has  been  repeated  in 
every  section  where  alfalfa  is  grown  on 
rich,  new  land.  On  good  soils  properly  in¬ 
oculated  alfalfa  fixes  from  the  air  more 
nitrogen  than  any  other  cultivated  crop. 
It  is  capable  of  securing  by  fixation  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  its  high  nitrogen  re¬ 
quirement.  This  is  almost  double  the 


amount  fi.xed  by  biennial  legumes.  Its 
enormous  root  system  holds  large  reserves 
of  this  most  expensive  plant  food  which 
is  made  available  to  the  crops  that  follow 
in  the  rotation. 

While  alfalfa  is  playing  this  Dr.  Jekyll 
part  in  storing  up  nitrogen,  Mr.  Hyde’s 
part  pulls  on  the  mineral  plant  foods 
more  heavily  than  any  other  crop.  More 
than  double  the  amount  of  potash  re¬ 
quired  by  a  good  corn  crop  is  removed 
each  year  by  alfalfa.  Four  times  as  much 
calcium  is  built  into  alfalfa  hay  than  is 
required  by  com,  and  20  times  the 
amount  required  by  a  heavy  crop  of 
grain. 

.-Mfalfa  normally  removes  20%  more 
phosphorus  than  com  and  nearly  double 
the  amount  removed  by  the  average  grain 
crop. 

Larger  quantities  are  removed  from  the 
soil  when  alfalfa  is  grown  on  land  with 
generous  plant  food  reser\'es. 

Under  average  to  good  farming  condi¬ 
tions  across  the  mid -west  and  northeast 
areas  the  plant  food  remov'als  are  approx¬ 
imately  as  follows,  in  terms  of  pounds  per 


acre  for  the  crop  listed: 

Alfalfa  Clover 

31/2  tons  2%  tons  Corn  Grain 


hay 

hay 

75  Bu.  40  Bu 

Nitrogen  .... 

165 

80 

100 

42 

Phos.  .Acid.. 

42 

25 

40 

20 

Potash  . 

156 

82 

80 

43 

Calcium  .... 

190 

150 

56 

12 

The  removal  of  boron  and  some  of  the 
other  so-called  trace  minerals  and  second¬ 
ary  plant  foods  is  also  higher  in  alfalfa 
than  in  most  other  crops. 

.•\nd  what  does  this  mean  to  the  farm¬ 
er?  He  knows  that  .America’s  outstanding 
(Continued  on  page  129) 


THE  CHART  on  page  1 1 5  shows  the  type 
of  free  soil  report  The  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Company  offers  to  farmers. 
The  company’s  representative  makes  bor¬ 
ings  in  each  field.  From  these  a  written  re¬ 
port,  recommending  soil  treatment  to  build 
back  whatever  deficiencies  the  tests  reveal, 
is  given  to  the  farmer.  Other  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  offer  a  similar  service.  This  particu¬ 
lar  chart  is  used  because  it  shows  so  spe¬ 
cifically  how  alfalfa  has  mined  the  soil  for 
potash. 
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THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
SERVICE  DIVISION— 50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SOIL  TEST  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATION 


T^vin  Creek  Far» 


!.teson,R.4M,  Ctiio 


October  31,  4945 

Cincinnati 

VTarren 

Beatty 


Name  . Address 

We  have  tested  your  soil  samples  and  the  results  of  our  tests  together  with  our  recommendations  are  given  below. 

SOIL  TEST  READINGS 


Field  Name  or  Number  | 

Araa 

in 

Aerea 

SoU 

Type 

SoU 

pH 

1  QUICKLY  AVAILABLE  PLANT  FOOD  | 

Tozie 

Alum. 

inum 

1  Phoa- 
I  pboma 

PI 

Hap. 

neaium 

Oal. 

eium 

Ammo- 

nU 

■ 

■ 

■ 

202 

NE  -  5 

B 

5 

clay 

loam 

5.7 

G 

P 

G 

G 

203 

If.V  - 

B9iH 

■a 

tf 

It 

6.1 

G 

F- 

G 

6 

204 

9 

It 

It 

6.'-^ 

G 

P 

B 

G 

205 

SV/  -  24 

a 

24 

It 

ft 

5.7 

P 

G 

P4 

206 

Back  of  Barn  10 

5 

10 

It 

ft 

F 

F 

G 

G 

AlfAlfA - 

0 

■B 

C 

VG 

20  8 

Permanent  Pastur^ 

35 

H 

G 

F+ 

VP  =  Very  Poor.  P  =  Poor.  F  =  Fair.  G  =  Good.  VG  =  Very  Good. 

FERTILIZER  AND  UME  RECOMMENDATIONS 


No.  as 
above 

Next 

Crop 

Fertilizer  Analyais 
and  Brand  to  use. 

Pounds 
per  aer« 

Lime  Rnquirements  for  this  Crop 

Rind  and  amount  per  acre 

’  202 

Oont. Glover 
or  Corn? 

1  Agrico  0-12-12  I 

1  Agrico  3-12-12 

300-400 

150-200 

i^l  ton  lime  now  -  1  ton  lime  for 
crop  or  2  tons  limestone  meal. 

2  203 

Corn 

150-200 

1  ton  lime  before  alfalfa 

5  204 

Continue 

.alfalfa 

Agrico  0-12-12 

400-500 

none  now 

4  205 

.:cnt  inue 

Clover 

Agrico  0-12-12 

300-400 

1  ton  limestone  now  and 

1  ton  limestone  when  plowed 

5  20G 

:;ee  10  ;  '  tb 
v.H-lnv  to 

.vlfa-fa  -cl.3 

^:‘ail  194  5} 

Top  Dress  0-12-12 

400-500 

none  now 

6  203 

Corn 

Pern,  Part. 

/Vrico  3-12-12 

See  below 

lbC-2'^  J 

1  ton  lirne  before  alfalfa 

1  ton  lidie  this  fall  or  v.rinter 

GENERAL  REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS:— 


jfix  of  these  sanples  show  low  potash  levels,  alfalfa  is  a  heavy  feeder  of  minerals. 
roots  deeply  and  rdnes  the  soil  for  potash.  After  a  while  the  potash  that  can  be  pre»-» 
ently  atilized  is  all  used  up  and  the  alfalfa  dies  out  from  hunger. 

\^en  you  grow  alfalfa,  top-dress  it  every  year  with  500  pounds  of  0-12-12  per  acre  and 
see  the  difference  in  yield  and  longevity. 

I>  view  of  the  low  potash  levels  you  should  also  top-dress  your  clover  with  0-12-lJ. 

VThen  you  seed  alfalfa  again,  use  500  pounds  of  Agrico  3-12-12  or  0-12-12  if  ground  has 
been  ;nanured. 

The  permanent  pa.sture  is  deficient  in  potash  and  it  is  also  quite  acid.  Broadcast  the 
lime  this  winter  so  it  can  work  in  with  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Next  fall 
broadcast  150  lbs.  of  r.uriate  of  potash  per  acre  then  in  fall  ’47  broadcast  another  300 
to  400  pounds  of  13>i.  That  will  materially  improve  your  pasture. 

If  you  have  not  been  using  fertilizer  you  will  bo  agreeably  surprised  at  the  increased 
yiuldu  of  olover,  alfalfa,  and  corn  that  can  be  obtained  fro.m  liberal  feeding. 

HCJitA 
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MODE 


RN 


FARM 


NG 


SILVER  Km  TRACTOR 

As  «‘a>y  anil  as  >.afc  to  operaU*  as  your  own  autoiiio- 
liili*,  the  SilviT  kinp  Trarlor  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power  to  lianille  any  farm  traetor  jolt  from  plowing 
to  liaiiling.  Farm  the  modern  way — with  a  depend¬ 
able,  eeoiiomieal  Silver  king  Traetor. 

H  rite  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  illustrated 
Silver  King  Tractor  .\etcs,  an  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  publication  containing  valuable  information  on 
tractors  and  farming. 


[*10” 


Timed  like  a  pulsebeat  — 
increases  shock,  lengthens 
battery  life. 

One  moving  part.  “Wheel" 
type  contact  only  uses  cur¬ 
rent  instantaneously  —  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  does  the  rest. 

Nothing  to  wear  out  —  re¬ 
placeable  contacts. 

“See  it  work.” 

Nothing  to  oil  or  grease. 
Pre-war  price  discourages 


FARMING  ON  THE  CURVE 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

then  starting  at  the  dead  furrow  and 
plowing  out  the  next  year.  Strip  widths, 
as  have  been  suggested,  are  just  about 
right  for  one  “land”,  or  plowing  width 
for  tractor  plows. 

Few  farms  are  too  steep  to  permit  fur¬ 
rows  to  be  thrown  up  the  hill,  which 
would  be  desirable  if  one-way  plows  were 
used,  but  under  average  conditions  regu¬ 
lar  tractor  plows  which  are  not  change¬ 
able  work  satisfactorily. 

Cross  harrowing  of  plowed  strips  also 
appears  to  be  a  problem.  However,  this 
can  be  solved  by  a  zigzag  operation  which, 
when  finished,  gives  double  coverage  of 
the  land  in  virtually  one  operation.  Cross 
harrowing  of  strips  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diagram: 


Genuine  No.  335 

BATTERY  OPERATED  FENCER 

Battery  operated  for  absolute  safety.  High  voltage  with  low 
amperage— intermittent  stinging  shock— all  more  effective,  can 
do  no  physical  or  mental  harm  to  livestock  or  human.  Not 
affected  by  powerline  failure.  No  radio  interference.  Not  affected 
by  the  elements.  A  real  "juice  miser.”  Operates  on  any  6-volt 
hotshot  battery  (extra),  or  storage  battery. 

The  RED  DEVIL  No.  335  ELECTRIC  FENCER  comes  com¬ 
pletely  packaged  in  strong  carton  including  clamps,  connectors, 
screws,  template,  switch,  bracket  for  hanging,  wiring  .  .  .  Dia¬ 
gram  and  instruction  sheet  on  installing  single  wire  fencing. 
Si 0.95  at  your  dealer. 

A  Product  of  RED  DEVIL  TOOLS./  Irvington/ 11,  N.  J. 


One  of  the  other  minor  details  of  strip 
cropping  is  fencing  for  cropland  pastur¬ 
ing.  Actually  it  would  be  best  if  such  a 
practice  were  not  followed  unless  special 
grass-legume  mixtures  adapted  to  pastur¬ 
ing  as  well  as  hay  production  were  used, 
but  the  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  The  first  impulse  would  be  to  use 
electric  fences  around  each  strip  to  be 
pastured.  However,  it  is  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  permanent  fencing  if  this  is  de¬ 
sired.  As  previously  mentioned,  strip 
cropped  farms  are  usually  divided  into 
sections  to  give  a  balance  of  crop  acreage. 
In  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  hay,  half  of  the  crop  land 
would  be  in  oats  and  hay  strips  while  the 
other  half  would  be  in  corn  and  wheat 
strips.  Permanent  fencing  of  each  area 
would  allow  for  pasturing  of  the  second 
crop  of  hay  on  the  oat,  hay  strips  after 
oats  harvest.  This  cropping  combination 
would  be  on  one  section  of  the  farm  one 
year  and  on  the  other  section  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  A  similar  type  of  planning  could 
be  carried  out  with  other  rotations  if  ad¬ 
ditional  pasturage  were  needed. 

All  of  this  may  seem  rather  complex 
and  detailed  for  the  average  guy  to  figure 
out,  but  a  good  night’s  sleep  on  the  idea 
of  how  strip  cropping  fits  your  own  farm 
should  bring  the  realization  that  it  can  be 
done.  Once  you  have  carried  it  out,  you 
will  have  to  agree  with  my  friend  who 
told  me,  “By  golly.  I’d  rather  quit  farm¬ 
ing  than  go  back  to  the  old  square  fields 
where  we’re  either  goin’  up  hill  or  down 
most  of  the  time.” 

The  virtues  of  strip  cropping  are  ines¬ 
capable  —  erosion  control,  moisture  con- 
serv’ation,  reduction  in  power  costs  by  as 
much  as  15  per  cent,  greater  ease  of  ma¬ 
chine  operation,  less  wear  and  tear  on 
farm  machinery,  and  less  labor.  With  all 
of  these  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  no 
farm  can  afford  to  be  operated  without 
strip  cropping  if  it  is  adaptable. 


IN  DESIGNING  NEW  FARM  EQUIPMENf 


^)eer«  Sights 

W..e  Set  High 


All  during  the  war,  the  experimental  departments  in  John  Deere 
factories  continued,  without  interruption,  their  development  of  new  and  improved  machines. 
Sights  were  set  high ...  designers  aimed  at  new  and  practical  ways  of  making  farm  life  easier, 
more  profitable.  And  shortly,  the  farmers  of  America  will  see  a  parade  of  great  equipment 
that  will  prove  their  aim  was  equipment  matched  to  the  109-year-old  John  Deere 

tradition  of  quality  manufacture  —  more  value  for  the  dollar  invested. 


Rcvoliuionary  is  the  new  hydraulic 
powci-tontrol  on  |ohn  Deere  trac¬ 
tors.  A  touch  of  the  hand  actuates  a 
rock-shaft  for  integral  equipment  or 
a  c\ Under  on  drawn  and  power- 
driven  machines— lifting,  lowering, 
and  maintaining  them  in  any  desired 
working  position.  It  truly  introduces  the  lever-less 
age  in  implement  design.  ★  Outstanding  are  new 
one-man  Quik-Tatch  devices  for  cultivators,  bedders, 
plows,  and  other  integral  equipment  .  .  .  time-savers 
that  mean  more  hours  in  the  field,  less  knuckle- 
^  scraping  in  the  change-overs— 

'  fB— man  does  the  trick.  ★  There 
will  be  a  new  tractor  for  the 
■  small  farm  with  outstanding  new 
features  that  put  it  far  ahead  of  the  field.  ★  .An  im¬ 
portant  new  machine  is  the  John  Deere  .Automatic 
Hay  Baler,  destined  to  cut  baling  costs  to  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  One  man,  instead  of  three  or  four,  does  the  job. 
It’s  the  only  baler  of  its  type  that  feeds  the  windrow 
tlirectly  into  the  baling  chamber 
and  ties  with  wire.  ★  New  and  9 
improved  harvesting  machines 
include  a  new  self-propelled  12- 
foot  combine  and  many  new  fea- 
tulc■^  on  the  famous  John  Deere 
No.  1^-A.  Lighter- weight,  faster- working  corn  pickers 


will  shorten  and  lighten  the  corn  harvesting  job.  A 
new,  realh  portable  elevator  not  only  handles  corn, 
but  baled  hay  as  well.  A  simple  new  grain  mover  that 
will  replace  old-stvle  small  grain  elevators.  ★  Beet 
growers  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  John  Deere  harvesters 
and  loaders  already  in  the  field 
in  small  quantity.  Potato  grow¬ 
ers  will  welcome  the  new  double  level-bed  tligger— a 
new,  more  practical  tw'o-row  machine.  The  new  cot¬ 
ton  harvester  is  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  toward  cost-reduction  in 
the  growing  of  cotton.  ★  New 
egral  one-  and  two-bottom  plows 
.  .  .  a  new  two-bottom  truss-frame  plow  ...  a  new 
tlisk  plow  ...  a  netv  land-leveller  ...  a  six-inch 
hammermill  for  small  power  ...  a  low-cost,  front-end 
manure  loader  ...  a  plow-sole  fertilizing  attachment 
.  .  .  new  low-down,  rubber-tired  grain  drills  ...  an 
integral  field  cultivator— these  and  many  other  new 
and  improvetl  John  Deere  machines  will  be  on  their 
way  to  .American  farms.  ★  Man¬ 
power  and  materials  will  be-  the 
only  limiting  factors  in  produc¬ 
tion  tim  ing  the  coming  months, 
so  keej)  in  touch  with  \our  John  ' 

Deere  dealer— fcc  ready  for  the  neie  day  in  farming 
with  new  equipment  from  the  John  Deere  Full  Line. 


ohn  Deere 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


INVESTIGATE 


HE  American  Uuernsey  I.attle  I’lub 


The  Fine  Art  of  Milking 
(Continued  from  page  32) 

buy  a  milking  machine  but  one  can  not 
always  find  a  good  hand  milker. 

The  principle  of  the  milking  machine, 
in  general,  is  to  imitate  the  sucking  of  a 
calf  rather  than  the  manipulation  which 
takes  place  in  hand  milking.  In  general, 
all  milking  machines  operate  on  the  same 
principle.  It  is  an  inflation  and  deflation 
operation,  produced  by  a  vacuum  pump 
which  is  definitely  regulated  and  indicated 
by  a  gauge.  Through  pipes  and  rubber 
tubes  this  vacuum  is  applied  to  the  teat  of 
the  udder  by  a  pulsation  and  squeeze  on 
the  teat.  It  is  not  a  constant  suction.  If 
this  were  not  true  the  udder  would  be 
damaged;  even  blood  might  be  drawn 
from  the  udder. 

While  all  makes  of  milking  machines 
operate  on  the  same  principle,  there  is 
quite  a  difference  in  their  construction  and 
use.  They  varv’  in  this  resp>ect  about  like 
the  various  makes  of  automobiles.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  you  get  about  what  you  pay  for. 
Some  milk  pails  sit  on  the  floor;  others  are 
suspended  from  the  cow  or  may  be  on  a 
wheel  truck;  still  others  are  suspended  as 
a  glass  container  from  the  top  of  the  stall 
or  may  be  on  an  overhead  track.  There 
has  been  great  improvement  in  milking 
machines  in  recent  years  so  that  today 
most  makes  may  be  depended  upon. 

What  Is  This  Hormone  Business? 

Several  harmones  may  actually  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  milk  secretion.  The  variation  in  the 
milk  secreting  mechanism  of  individual 
cows  seems  to  be  due  far  more  to  heredity 
than  to  any  kind  of  care  or  feeding.  Pro¬ 
per  care  and  feeding  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  hereditary 
possibilities.  While  supplemental  hor¬ 
mones  have  been  used  to  produce  experi¬ 
mental  or  temporary  results  in  boosting 
milk  secretion,  they  are  not  considered  of 
any  practical  or  commercial  value  at  the 
present  time  either  through  feeding  or  in¬ 
jection.  Further  research  along  this  line 
may  bring  results  which  are  not  known  at 
the  present  time. 

Hormone  activity  is  one  phase  of  me¬ 
tabolism.  To  speed  up  the  normal  rate 
may  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  length 
of  life  of  an  animal.  It  may  also  have  an 
undesirable  effect  following  a  good  effect. 
This  has  been  studied  to  some  extent  in 
practices  which  may  temporarily  increase 
the  richness  of  milk. 

Correct  Milking  Methods 

If  the  dairyman  wants  to  reduce  his 
milking  to  a  scientific  procedure  he  will 
need  a  certain  amount  of  equipment  and 
efficient  and  well-trained  cowhands.  This 
is  the  equipment  recommended: 

1.  A  small  cart  that  will  carry  4  ordi¬ 
nary  pails  set  in  a  single  row' — dimensions 
16x50  inches.  One  pail  for  individual 
w'ash  cloths  soaked  in  warm  chlorine 
water.  Temperature  130°;  chlorine 
strength,  250  P.P.M.  of  available  chlorine. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 


V  wmcca  a  ctci^  helps 
keep  sickness  away...here*s  why 


Now  we  know  that  lack  of  thrift,  under-sized 
calves,  and  failure  to  utilize  feed  efficiently 
are  frequently  caused  by  deficiency  of  the 
essential  "trace”  minerals  Why  take  chances 
with  your  valuable  livestock^  Two  ounces  a 
day  of  Herman  Nagel’s  "Feed-Tone”  supplies 
tonic  amounts  of  COBALT,  IRON,  MAN¬ 
GANESE.  BORON,  IODINE,  CALCIUM, 
and  PHOSPHORUS  ...  in  an  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  of  pure  BONE  ASH  and  TRACE 
MINERALS 


GREAT  FTTLRES... 

with  GUERNSEY 


Ttxlay's  farm  with  a  future  begins  with 
a  Guernsey  herd.  The  nation-wide 
Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program 
puts  an  ineome-wise  aeeent  on  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding  records,  as  well  as  on  the 
increasing  market  for  premium 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk.  Maybe 
you  will  find  your  new  op- 
portunity  with  Guernseys! 

SEND  FOR 


'Hoiu  Thp  Am4>rican 
Gummaer  Cattle  Club  Hvlpt  to  Make 
Breeding  Profitable  and  Fa»cina» 
ting,  **  for  ftdl  explanation  of 
Guernsey  Program,  Ao  charge. 


THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  MINERAL  FEEDING! 

Strut  poilol  for  '‘Fnd-Ton*  Bulltlin"  by 

HEIMAN  NACEL,  sptciolisi  is  minirol  nutrition 
h  ADDRESS : 

^  The  HERMAN  NAGEL  Co. 

S3  W.  Jockson  loulovaid,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


606  GROVE  ST.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


HIGH  QUALITY  HEREFORD 

FEEDER  STEERS 

CARLOAD  ORDERS  OR  TRUCK 


We  handle  choice  western  steers  weighing 
500  lbs.  or  more.  Carload  orders  direct 
from  our  western  office  in  Oklanoma  City. 
We  have  Inindreds  of  sati.«flcd  cu.stomers 
on  our  mailing  list.  For  le.ss  than  carload 
lots,  phone  us  or  write 


Plymouth,  Ohio 

Dave  Barhrarh  Phone  54  Boh  Barhrach 


INSTANT 


Robson  Hardy  Domrstic  Rye  Grass  sowed  at 
the  last  cultivation  of  corn : 

1.  Prevents  soil  erosion 

2.  Conserves  soil  fertility 

3.  Provides  large  amounts  of  humus  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cultural 
folder  and  seed  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  BOX  50 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank.  Elim¬ 
inates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

^  SAVES  TIME  . .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting  for  it 
to  go  into  solution  ! 

^  SAVES  MONEY..  .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no  waste  or 
sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and  greater  safety  in 
your  mixtures— thus  giving  better  proteetion  and  in¬ 
creased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free  booklet— 
“Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Preparation  and  Use!’ 


1.000  Acres  in  the  Heart  of  the  Finter  'Lakes 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in  :  LARGE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures  ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  knoxen 
brand.'  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 
- MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y, 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


BECAUSE 


it  does  such  a 
good  and  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surge! 


TWO  GREAT  TOOLS  DESIGNED  TO  PUT 
MORE  MONEY  INTO  FARMERS’  POCKETS 


30  years  of  agricultural  engineering  experience  are  responsible  for  the 


Super  Flywheel  Momentum  of  this  Hammer  Mill . . .  and 


SEE  THESE  TWO  GREAT  "RED  HEDS"  AT  YOUR 


the  3-Way  Action  of  its  companion  Corn  Shelter 


THE  AMAZING  HARVEY  RED  HED  HAMMER  MILL 

—  through  these  many  years  of  engineering  de¬ 
velopment,  now  gives  you  a  new  low-cost  way  to 
make  4  bushels  of  farm  grown  feed  do  the  work 
of  5  in  meat,  milk  or  egg  production. 

Three  mile  a  minute  speed  of  the 

Red  Hed’s  big  grinding  cylindei 
makes  possible  performance  you 
won’t  believe  until  you  see  it  run. 

Yes,  with  the  Red  Hed  you  can 
grind  grain,  cob  com,  bundle  sor¬ 
ghum  or  roughage  with  a  speed  and  smoothness 
that  seems  like  magic. 

80  to  280  feed-smashing  12-ton 
blows  a  second  —  that's  what 
the  Red  Hed  is  built  to  deliver. 
Super  Flywheel  Momentum, 
actuated  by  smoothly  running 
Timken  bearings,  gives  the  Red 
Hed  the  feed-shattering  power 
that  makes  production  one-third  faster  and  cuts 
your  feed-grinding  costs. 

An  aluminum  collector  assembly  — at  no  extra 
cost  —  rustproof,  tough  and  non-sparking  . . .  an¬ 
other  Harvey  “first”!  That’s  one  of  the  plusses 
that  Harvey  —  America’s  largest  producer  of 
hammer  mills  —  is  giving  you  on  its  great  1946 
model. 


AND  HERE’S  A  NEW  TRIPLE-ACTION  CORN  SHELLER 

—  improved  in  design,  construction  and  perform¬ 
ance  -a  corn  sheller  that  sets  new  high  limits  of 
capacity  and  money-earning  ability  for  you.  It’s 
another  Harvey  Red  Hed. 

It  works  3  ways  to  speed  shelling  at  new  low 
cost— The  Harvey  Red  Hed  is  the  only  com 
sheller  with  the  patented  open  triple  action 
KernOlizeR  that  speeds  shelling  by  doing  three 
things  at  once. 

The  KERNOlIZlR-the  secret  of 
greater  capacity— does  these  three 
things  at  the  same  time:  (1)  it  not 
only  shells  corn  outside  the  unit- 
like  ordinary  com  shellers— but  at 
the  same  time  (2)  it  shells  com 
inside  the  unit,  and  while  it  is  do¬ 
ing  this  double  job  (3)  it  is  push¬ 
ing  cobs  and  husks  toward  the  discharge.  Hand 
husked  or  machine  picked  com  —  they  look  alike 
to  the  Red  Hed. 

A  screen  pre-cleaner  and  a  con¬ 
trolled  air  blast  cleaner —  4-way 
feed  hopper— adjustable  cob  outlet 
-  new  type  com  thrower -com  dis¬ 
charge  auger  floating  on  sealed, 
dust-proof  ball  bearings  are  among 
many  other  features  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  service,  convenience 
and  day-in-and-day-out  reliability  of  this  great 
Harvey  Red  Hed  Com  Sheller. 


LOCAL  HARVEY  DEALER 

Examine  each  closely.  Then  judge  for  yourself 
what  each  offers  you  in  low  cost,  long  life  feed 
grinding  and  shelling  performance.  OR  —  SEND 
THE  COUPON  BELOW  for  the  great  new  book, 
“Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding,”  plus  complete 
specifications  and  description  of  the  Harvey 
"Red  Heds.” 

•  •  • 

FREE...  A  great  new  book  on  feeding— to 
help  you  make  feeding  of  farm-grown  grains 
produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost. 

Practical,  information-crammed 
pages— rations,  feeding  hints— new 
profit -producing  combinations  of 
feeds- tells  why,  when  and  how  to 
feed.  Short  cuts  that  every  farmer 
and  poultry  man  needs  to  know  for 
top  feeding  results.  Compiled  by 
experts.  Worth  SO  cents,  but  free 
to  you. 


HARVEY  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.  182,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

I  want  your  great  new  feeding  book,  “Secrets  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Feeding.”  Please  send  my  Fru  copy. 

(Please  check)  Tell  me  bow  the  Harvey  Red  Had 
Hammer  Mill  Q  Com  Sheller  Q  operate  to  help  me 
prepare  feed  faster  and  more  economically.  I  already 
own  a  hammer  mill  Q.  I  already  own  a  com  sheller  O. 

Name _ _ 

Addraaa _ 

Town  -  Ffaf - 


HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN  i 
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LOADER 


X  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc 

Q-2  OTTAWA,  KANSAS  •  U.  S.  A. 


USE  ^'SURSOLVENT 


The  Fine  Art  of  Milking 
(Continued  from  page  118) 

2.  One  empty  pail  in  which  to  place  wash 
cloths  after  use.  3.  One  pail  for  clear 
cold  water  to  rinse  teat  cups  between 
changing  from  one  cow  to  another. 

4.  One  pail  for  warm  water  of  130°,  con¬ 
taining  chlorine  at  a  strength  of  250 
P.P.M.,  of  available  chlorine,  to  disinfect 
teat  cups.  5.  One  timer,  or  method  of 
timing,  for  each  unit.  6.  One  strip  cup. 
7.  \  transfer  or  extra  pail  for  each  milk¬ 
ing  unit.  8.  One  pail  with  chlorine  solu¬ 
tion  of  250  P.P.M.,  of  available  chlorine 
with  small  dipper,  with  long  handle,  to 
dip  teats  after  stripping. 

The  Recoin  mended  Methml 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  and  wipe  udder 
and  teats  with  heavy  wash  cloth.  Wring 
the  cloth  in  bucket  before  applying  to  cow, 
to  avoid  excess  amounts  of  water  on  the 
udder.  After  wiping  the  first  udder,  throw 
the  cloth  in  an  empty  bucket.  Proceed, 
with  a  clean  cloth,  on  the  second  cow,  pre¬ 
paring  her  for  milking  at  the  proper  time. 
Also  discard  that  cloth.  Use  a  separate 
cloth  for  each  cow.  In  order  to  maintain 
temperature,  have  10  cloths  in  the  first 
bucket.  This  not  only  enables  you  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  milk,  but  this  action  is  soothing 
and  stimulating  to  the  cow,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  ejection,  or  the  “letting  down”  of 
her  milk.  2.  Foremilk  by  use  of  the  strip 
cup.  The  canal  of  the  teat  should  be 
opened.  It  removes  that  milk  which  is 
low  in  fat  and  high  in  bacteria  count. 

3.  Apply  teat  cups  of  milker  unit.  4.  Set 
timer,  or  other  method  you  may  use,  to 
indicate  exact  time  unit  is  to  remain  on 
cow  (3  minutes).  5.  Prepare  in  the  same 
manner  the  next  cow  to  be  milked,  and 
apply  the  teat  cups.  Set  timer.  Note  that 
one  machine  operator  with  one  checker 
can  handle  up  to  and  including  three 
single  units.  6.  When  the  schedule  time  is 
up  on  the  first  cow,  remove  the  unit, 
transfer  the  milking  head  to  the  transfer 
pail,  and  leave  the  pail  with  the  milk  for 
the  checker.  The  checker  is  the  one  who 
will  milk  out  any  remaining  milk,  with 
full  hand  squeezes  only.  7.  Rinse  teat 
cups  in  the  pail  of  clear  cold  water.  Next, 
dip  them  in  the  pail  containing  the  warm 
chlorine  solution.  This  method  prevents 
the  carrying  of  an  infection.  .\lso  helps 
keep  the  milker  clean  and  sanitary.  8.  .\p- 
ply  the  unit  on  the  next  cow  that  has  been 
prepared.  9.  The  checker  checks  each 
cow  immediately  after  the  milking  unit 
has  been  removed.  Three  or  four  full  hand 
scjueezes  on  each  teat  should  be  sufficient 
in  most  casss  to  remove  all  remaining  milk. 
Do  not  prolong  stripping,  as  this  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  rapid  milking.  10.  When  cow 
has  been  milked,  the  checker  shall  im¬ 
merse  teat  in  an  antiseptic  solution  (250 
P.P.M.  of  available  chlorine)  which  great¬ 
ly  aids  in  the  control  of  mastitis.  The 
checker  takes  all  the  milk  to  the  milk 

(Continued  on  page  127) 


TIME  an^f  MONEY 


Available  for 
FARMALL 
Modelt.  II  and  M 
ALLIS-CHALMKRS 
Modelrt  WC  and  RC 
OLIVKR  Model  70 
JOII>  DKKRF 
ModeU  A.  AN.  AMI, 
B,  BN,  BN  II 

MINNKAPOLIS.MOI.INE 
ModeU  RTL,  ZTI  ,  I  Tl' 
MASSEY-IIARRIS 
Models  101  Jr.  and  Sr. 


Think  of  it!  No  shoveling  or  scooping  ...  a  slow  and 
time-taking  job  at  the  best.  For  the  “OTTAWA 
FARMER”  Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader  will  lift  a 
full  load  of  manure,  gravel,  sand,  earth,  grain  or  other 
bulk  materials  over  8  feet  high  at  the  rate  of  2  loads 
per  minute  .  .  .  saves  work  of  many  men  .  ,  .  unit 
quickly  attached  or  detached  without  altering  tractor 
.  .  .  operates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear  vision 
at  all  times.  Capable  of  lifting  3000  lbs.  Bulldozer 
Blade,  Sweeprake  and  Haystacking  Attachments 
available.  Try  all  the  rest — then  buy  the  best. 

Write  for  FREE  llluHtrated  Folder 


If  you  are  having  cesspool  trouble,  no 
doubt  it  needs  to  be  pumped  out,  because 
the  usual  life  for  a  cesspool  or  septic  tank 
is  nine  to  twelve  years.  After  this  period, 
they  should  be  pumped  free  of  liquids  and 
solids.  Under  good  conditions,  they  should 
continue  to  give  service  for  another  long 
period. 

However^  to  insure  long  life: 


Crystal  Chemicals  so  that  your  disposal  system  will  stay  clean.  Sursolvent  acts 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  cesspool  or  septic  tank — penetrating  through  the 
hardened  subsoil  and  reopening  the  natural  avenues  of  escape.  Sursolvent  should 
save  you  money  and  keep  your  cesspool  safe  and  sanitary. 

In  many  cases  where  the  trouble  is  not  very  great,  Sursolvent  may  save  you  the 
pumping  expense,  because  if  it  is  placed  in  the  cesspool  or  septic  tank,  it  will  burn 
out  and  liquefy  the  tiny  particles  of  organic  matter  formed  in  the  subsoil 
surrounding  the  cesspool.  The  burning  out  of  these  particles  will 
permit  the  escape  of  liquids,  allowing  the  cesspool  or  septic  tank  to 
operate  more  efficiently. 

A  hundred-pound  barrel  of  Sursolvent  will  help  protect  your  health 
and  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  an  overflowing  or  sluggish  cesspool 
or  septic  tank. 

Write  for  Additional  Descriptive  Literature  and  Prices 


sursolvent 

I  CRYSTAk, 
CHCMiCAjI^ 


ELECTRIC  SEWER  CLEANING  CO. 

294  LINCOLN  STREET  .4LLSTON  34,  >IASS. 


li  from  .he  ««».  “8*’'??^.  Rea«ee 


Protect  your  price- 
•1  f  om  the  fear  of  lightning-  insurance 

F„e  yo".'*'”;'^^  ,„d  precious  stores  o(  prinople 

less  breeding  .-aied  Protection  ,  years  of  ex¬ 
rates.  Security  ® -okes,  and  is  backed  \  manu- 

o(  prerenling  '•«'’‘“^f„ri,y’s  complete  j  llcensea  spe- 

perience.  Rely,  on  S^“[;S.lUtlon  by  tramea  and 

facture,  ’ .  installations  by  Secur  y  ^  gurvey  and  esti- 

LabToJ  rnl— " -■ 

7„Tru?w:  .“"•‘X*''  “:'“”;ctThTco!'.BORUH610H  l-W'S- 


Col.  E.  J.  Baker,  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  has  eight  farms  with  Security  lightning  prevention.  This  one  is  at  Northfield,  Ill.  Architects,  Milman  &  Morphett. 


PZOKEE 

GROWERS 


INDIANA 

5-ACRE 

YIELD  CONTEST 


/m 


mLi _ 

ILLINOIS  WINNER! 
Clement  Gill 


INDIANA  W  NNER 


For  Further  Information 

Write  Nearest  Producer  of  Pioneer  . . . 


Earl  Strauehn 


Perrysvilic  lndi«na 


Speer.  Illinois 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Princeton,  Illinois 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa 


Tipton,  Indiana 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
Mt.  Joy,  Pennsylvania 


THESE  OFFICIAL  CONTESTS  WERE  OPEN  TO 
ANY  FARMER  AND  ANY  VARIETY  OF  CORN 
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Silos  and  Silage 
(Continued  from  page  59) 

the  pickles,  thus  stimulating  acid  produc¬ 
tion.  So  the  use  of  salt  in  silage  making 
looks  good  from  the  standpoint  of  theory, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  silage,  so  much  salt  would  need 
to  be  added  that  animals  could  not  tol¬ 
erate  it.  The  addition  of  the  necessary 
10  per  cent  salt  to  silage  would  mean  the 
consumption  of  4  pounds  of  salt  per  day 
by  a  cow  eating  40  pounds  of  silage.  In 
experiments  the  addition  of  1  per  cent 
salt  has  not  aided  in  the  preservation  of 
silage,  but  it  may  improve  its  palatability. 

Urea  and  Silage 

Recently  urea  has  been  added  to  the 
ensiled  crop,  not  so  much  to  preserve  the 
silage  as  to  add  nitrogen  to  low  protein 
crops.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  rumi¬ 
nants  such  as  cattle  and  sheep  are  equipped 
with  a  fermentation  vat,  called  the  rumen 
or  paunch,  where  bacteria  have  the  ability 
to  convert  urea  into  protein  for  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  value  of  urea  in  the  silo  needs 
further  investigation.  If  a  silo  can  double 
as  a  giant  paunch  our  agricultural  schools 
will  have  revealed  a  startling  innovation 
in  silage  preserv’ation.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  urea  around. 

Losses  in  the  Silo 

You  can’t  get  something  for  nothing, 
even  in  the  silo.  The  fermentation  proc¬ 
esses  occurring  in  the  silo  usually  result 
in  the  loss  of  5-10  per  cent  of  the  dry 
matter  even  when  fermentation  takes  the 
proper  course  and  good  silage  is  made. 
When  things  go  wrong,  the  loss  of  dry 
matter  may  be  much  greater  than  10  per 
cent.  It  is  much  easier  to  jjroduce  poor 
silage  with  legumes  than  it  is  good  silage. 
That  is  the  reason  for  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  a  silo  air  tight  and 
with  smooth  walls,  for  proper  moisture 
content,  packing,  and  the  addition  of  a 
reliable  preservative  for  the  production 
of  good  silage. 

One  of  the  principle  losses  in  silage 
making  occurs  near  the  top  of  the  silo, 
where  packing  is  difficult  and  the  mass  is 
exposed  to  air.  Proper  sealing  of  the  silo 
may  mean  a  saving  of  several  tons  of 
silage.  The  material  placed  on  the  top 
should  be  high  in  moisture  and  cut  fine. 
\  load  or  so  of  immature  weeds  makes  a 
very  good  seal.  Some  livestock  men  sow 
cereal  grain  rather  thick  on  top  and 
moisten  to  stimulate  sprouting.  Others 
have  the  wet,  spoiled  silage  from  the  pit 
of  the  silo  to  use  for  sealing.  Sacks  or 
papers  spread  over  the  top  have  some 
value. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  tall  silo  is 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  surface  sf>oil- 
age  waste.  A  short  silo  is  satisfactory  for 
com,  but  is  not  adapted  to  grass  and 
legume  silage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  crops  are  light  and  fluffy  until  put 
under  great  pressure,  consequently  in  the 
tall  silo  there  is  less  trapped  air  than  in  a 

(Continued  on  page  124) 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO. 

Manufactunrs  of  Silos,  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 

1708  Dixie  Highway,  Louisviiie  10,  Ky.  ★  Factory,  Middletown,  O. 
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SPECIALISTS 


in  the  manufacture  of 
vitamin  and  mineral 
protected  feeds  and 
supplements  for  HOGS, 
POULTRY.  DAIRY 
COWS.  CATTLE. 
SHEEP  and  HORSES. 


Let  us  furnish  you  with  a  proved  herd  sire! 


Leadin/i  blood  lines 
from  W-H-ll  and 
Thornton  Hereford 
strains  acailable 
in  one  and  two 
year  old  bulls. 


The  three  Kropps  who  9ive  their  names  to 
our  farms:  CHarles,  ARIene  and  DONald 
with  three  of  our  stock  bulls 


^  WITH  HEINZ  NU-WAY 

PHEnOSHLT 


control-with 

Phenosalt  lets  sheep  RID 

SELVES  of  stomach  „ 

worms,  nodular  worms,  ani^othcr 

aastro-intestinal  parasites 

S".  th.  ,p,..d  o(  worms  from 
pasture  fields  to  flock  1 

Heinz  Nu-Way  PHENOSALT 

is  a  special  phenoth.azine-salt 
combination,  mixed  to  s^cifica^ 
leadinK  authorities,  rea 

approved  method  free 
in  place  of  ordinary  salt,  sheep  dose 


themselves,  and  bring  the  worm 
SoblSi  uilder  automatic  control. 
Sheep  Tven  consume  greater  quan- 
t^^es  of  phenosalt  m  hot 
°r  when  worm  danger  .. 
greatest  1 

a^°“n’".“,reyem’--oSk~i 

fuSlw  and  pasture,  free  of  worms 
aSd  ^d  litter  stock  to  mark« 

™ar^f  of  season  «hen  you  use 

phenosalt.  Ask  your  Nu-Way 
Dealer  or  «'■«  the 

n  sELF-reED  method 

Si'HEH  WORM  CONTROL! 


DR  HEINZ  COMPANY 

*'*'■  d  Cincinnal.  17.  Ohio 

1.  BemaTd  Station, 
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HUDSON  RIVAL 


HUDSON 


Now,  spraying  cows  takes  half  the  time — and 
no  real  work  at  all!  Now,  all  you  need  do  is 
fill  the  3-quart  container  of  the  Hudson  Rival 
“Lektrik- Spray”. ..  flip  a  switch  ...  walk  from 
cow  to  cow. .  .while  this  electric  sprayer  throws 
out  a  spray  that  kills  flies  faster,  more  effectively.  For  easier, 
better  protection  from  flies  ...  a  better-producing  herd  . . .  see 
your  Hudson  dealer,  or  write  for  " Lektrik- Spray”  folder. 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


*?e4(ed  and  “Ptaveet 


SMAYiRt  AND  DUSTiRS 
NAY  TOOlt  AND  lARN  EOUIRMINT 
IIVESTOCK  EOUIRMENT 


FARM  VENTILATION  EOUIFMENT 
ROUITRY  EQUIPMENT 


B«for«  Cows  Como  In* 

have  a  fly-free  barn- 
set  time  switch  and  let 
sprayer  run. 


As  Cows  Loovo  Barn* 

Kive  them  an  “after- 
milking*'  »pray  to  send 
them  out  protected. 


Provont  Disosso  — 

Kill  mites  Jice,  (terms  in 
poultry,  huit  houses  — all 
farm  buildings. 


AMERICAN  ROAD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2319  No.  18th.  St.  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Save  Money!  Build  this  efficient 
loader  yourself-easily-quicklyl 


Loader  cart  lift 
1,000  lbs.  to  a 
height  of  11 
feet. 


Use  the  power  from  your  tractor  to  save  your¬ 
self  countless  hours  of  back-breaking  labor.  If 
you  have  either  an  International  Harvester  or  a 
John  Deere  tractor  equipped  with  a  hydraulic 
pump,  you  can  build  yourself  this  amazingly 
efficient  loader. 

Loader  Will  Perform  Many  Tasks 

You  can  load  manure,  move  dirt,  pull  stumps, 
bull-doze,  remove  snow,  scoop  com,  handle  baled 
hay  ...  all  with  this  simply-constructed  loader. 
Easily  attachable  to  your  tractor  .  .  .  this  loader 
can  pass  through  any  opening  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  tractor  Itself.  The  oper¬ 
ator  has  fun,  clear  vision  for  any  Job  at 
all  times.  Loader  Is  simple  to  operate 
and  responds  smoothly  to  the  controls. 

Highmay  Suppliei 


Cost  Is  Surprisingly  Low 

All  you  need  In  order  to  build  this  remarkabU 
loader  la  a  little  scrap  metal,  two  Amerlcar 
Holsts,  and  the  "easy-to-follow"  plans  furnished 
with  each  set  of  two  hoists.  American  Hoists  arc 
precision-machined  throughout  to  give  you  yeart 
of  trouble-free  performance.  Two  machined 
brass  bushings;  solid  brass  packing  nut;  three 
times  the  number  of  V-Leathers  recommended 
by  manufacturers  of  V-Leathers  ...  all  of  these 
features  assure  leak-proof  operation.  If  loader 
plans  and  material  list  alone  are  desired,  send 
cash  or  money  order  for  $2.00.  Your  $2.00 
will  be  refunded  upon  the  purchase  of  ! 
hoists.  Write  today  for  descriptive  folder 
showing  this  loader  In  actual  operation 

Road  Maintenance  Machinery 


Silos  and  Silage 
(Continued  from  page  122) 
short  silo.  Of  course,  these  objections  to 
the  short  silo  do  not  hold  in  case  of  pit 
or  trench  silos  where  packing  is  done  with 
a  tractor  or  by  covering  with  a  foot  of 
dirt. 

Some  Ollier  Silage  Questions 

Is  it  necessary  for  silage  to  pass  through 
the  fermentation  process  before  it  is  good 
feed?  When  the  forage  is  needed  one 
may  start  feeding  as  soon  as  the  silo  is 
filled.  To  be  sure,  the  first  few  feeds  will 
be  nothing  more  than  chopped  green 
forage,  but  it  makes  a  good  feed  and 
forestalls  surface  spoilage.  Silage  is  satis¬ 
factory  as  feed  at  any  stage  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  process. 

There  is  no  fun  in  putting  forage  in  the 
silo  and  then  hauling  it  back  again  to  the 
field  in  a  manure  spreader.  Silage  put  up 
with  either  too  much  water  or  too  little 
may  be  spoiled;  with  too  much  water  a 
bad  smelling  silage  of  low  nutritive  value 
results;  with  too  little  moisture  or  poor 
packing  high  temperatures  may  destroy 
many  nutrients.  The  most  common  cause 
of  spoilage  are  conditions  favorable  for 
mold.  Abnormal  silages  can  be  detected 
by  cither  smell  or  by  eyeball  analysis  or 
both.  The  initial  stage  of  spoilage  caused 
by  too  much  moisture  results  in  an  ab¬ 
normal  smell  easily  detected  when  you 
first  enter  the  barn.  If  you  suspect  that 
the  silage  is  bad  because  of  too  much 
water,  simply  handle  the  silage,  wash  your 
hands  with  non-perfumed  water,  enter 
your  house;  if  the  family  doesn’t  kick  you 
out,  the  silage  is  satisfactory.  \Vhen  pro¬ 
teins  are  being  broken  do.wn  in  silage, 
ammonia  can  easily  be  detected.  When 
silage  spoils  because  of  too  little  moisture, 
the  aroma  of  caramel  candy  and  the  “to¬ 
bacco-brown”  color  tells  you  that  the 
silage  has  lost  a  lot  of  feeding  value. 

Moldy  silage  is  easily  detected  by  the 
eye.  It  has  frequently  been  used  to  explain 
the  cause  of  sickness  among  cattle.  The 
only  moldy  silage  which  may  affect  the 
health  of  livestock  adversely  is  moldy 
sweet  clover  silage.  Mold  in  corn,  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  grass  silage  is  not  harmful. 
The  bad  effects  of  moldy  silage  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  red,  white,  blue,  green, 
gray  and  black  molds  are  not  harmful  to 
cattle  unless  accompanied  by  a  dangerous 
organism.  For  instance,  a  case  came  to  my 
attention  where  several  cattle  on  a  farm 
died  very  suddenly.  The  corn  silage  was 
suspected  as  being  the  cause.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  silage  showed  that  some¬ 
thing  unheard  of  had  happened;  poison¬ 
ous  mushrooms  were  growing  in  the  rotten 
silage.  Just  because  there  is  a  little  mold 
in  the  silage  is  no  reason  for  becoming 
alarmed.  This  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  moldy  silage  is  a  good  feed, 
because  it  most  certainly  is  not.  In  the 
first  place  animals  do  not  like  it,  and  in 
the  second  place,  mold  growth  uses  up  a 
lot  of  nutrients.  So  far  as  is  known  the 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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ATTEND 

THE  ALL-AMERICAN 
JERSEY  SHOW 
and 

JUNIOR  JERSEY 
EXPOSITION 

Columbus,  Ohio 
October  9-12,  1946 


It  Will  Be  The  Most  Thrilling 
Jersey  Show  Ever  Held 
To  be  followed  by 
THE  SALE  OF  STARS- 
1946  Edition 
(Selling  50  Head) 


See  the  finest  display  of  great  breeding  cattle  ever  assembled. 


Write  for  Hotel  Reservations  to 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324  Wesf  23rd  Street  •  New  York  11,  New  York 


Stave  Whole  Days 

with  Weed  Farm  Tractor  Tire  Chains 


traction  that  keeps  your  rubber  tired  tractors 


rolling  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  without  them. 


Order  from  your  dealer  right  away  as  supply 
is  still  short  of  demand.  _ _ 


Ytrk,  fo.,  Cbicago,  Otnvir,  Ottroil,  Los  Angtlts,  Now  York, 
rhilodolphio,  Pittsburgh,  Portlond,  Son  Froncisco,  Iridgoport,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


mask  In  Business  Jor  Your  Safety 


Weed  Bulls  give  positive  S-wey  traction.  They’re  self' 
cleaning;  mud  can’t  cling  to  them.  One  man  can  put  them 
on  alone. 

Weed  Spiral  Grips  provide  dependable  traction  at 
a  popular  price.  Long  wear  at  low  cost.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off. 


e  When  your  rubber-tired  tractors  are  equipped 
with  WEED  FARM  TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS,  you 
gain  many  hours  and  even  days  that  are  other¬ 
wise  lost  on  account  of  rain  and  mud. 

Farm  operators  who  use  WEED  FARM  TRAC¬ 
TOR  CHAINS  get  their  spring  planting  done 
earlier  than  neighbors.  Same  thing  happens 
every  spring. 

You’ll  also  find  use  of  these  chains  saves  lost 
time  during  cultivating  and  haying. 

WEED  FARM  TRACTOR  CHAINS  produce  the 
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r\UNHAM 

THE  CULTI-LINE 

100  YEARS  AGO 

-in  1846  THE  DUNHAM  COM¬ 
PANY  had  its  beginning  in  a  small 
road-side  blacksmith  shop  .  .  . 
—  today,  after  100  years,  the  finest 
tillage  tools  ever  built  bear  the 
name  of  DUNHAM 

THE  FAMOUS  CULTI-LINE 
OF  TILLAGE  TOOLS 

•  CULTI-PACKER 

•  CULTI-HOE 

•  CULTI-MULCHER 

•  CULTI-HARROW  (Disc) 


The  Culti-Mulcher 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

BEREA,  OHIO 

Established  1846 


SILO  AND  SILAGE 
(Continued  from  page  124) 

molds  do  not  add  needed  nutrients  to 
silage,  although  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  may  aid  in  digestion. 

Although  silage  is  not  necessary  in  the 
ration  from  the  standpoint  of  balance  of 
nutrients,  yet  it  does  give  the  livestock 
man  a  method  of  conserving  a  greater 
amount  of  carotene  than  field  cured  hay, 
or  in  the  barn  curing  method  where  air 
is  forced  through  the  forage.  The  high 
lactic  acid  content  of  properly  made 
silage  should  be  valuable  for  health  al¬ 
though  this  point  needs  investigation. 

A  question  so  frequently  asked,  “What 
is  the  comparative  value  of  corn  and  grass 
silage  as  a  feed  for  livestock?”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  logical  comparison  should  be 
between  grass  silage  and  hay.  Corn  silage 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  roughage, 
but  a  mixture  of  a  concentrate  and  rough- 
age.  A  pound  of  dry  matter  in  corn  silage, 
or  for  that  matter  a  pound  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  in  corn  silage  is  more  valu¬ 
able  for  milk  production  than  in  hay  or 
grass  silage  cut  at  the  usual  stage  of 
maturity.  The  corn  in  the  corn  silage  is  a 
good  source  of  an  unknown  milk  stimu¬ 
lating  factor.  The  weakness  of  corn  and 
sorghum  silage  is  their  low  protein  con¬ 
tent.  If  protein  or  carotene  are  the  things 
desired  in  silage  then  grass  silage  should 
receive  the  nod. 

Hay  and  grain  silage  are  of  equal  value 
as  sources  of  the  unknown  milk  stimulat¬ 


KITSELMAN 

FARM  FENCE 

•  •  • 

Sieel  Posts 
Barbed  Wire 
Steel  Gates 
Lawn  Fence 
Brooders 
House  Paint 
Barn  Paint 
Hay  T  ools 
Hog  Feeders 
Roofing  and 
Other  Farm 
Supplies 


KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 

D«pi.  IA6 

MUNCIE-.-INDIAHA 


DW4RF  FRUIT  TREES 


Belong  in  your  Home  Garden 

Stparat*  and  apart  from 
the  commercial  interests  of  your  farm — large  or 
small — your  HOME  Garden  is  very  personal,  show¬ 
ing  the  individual  tastes  of  the  wife  and  children. 
DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  are  fascinating.  Growing  only 
8  to  10  feet  high,  they  bear  full-size  fruit,  take 
little  space,  and  are  easily  cared  for .  .  . 

Tliey  belong  in  your  Home  Garden. 
APPLES:  Choicest  European  and  American  vari¬ 
eties  all  grafted  on  true  Mailing  Stock.  Also: 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS 
APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 
CHERRIES 

$3.75  to  $9.00  each  as  to  age 

Then  there  are  the  Dwarf 


ESPALIERS-  'iralneJFruif  Trees 


Grown  on  trellis  by  experts  in  my  own  nurseries  to 
suit  American  conditions,  these  trees  have  long 
been  the  pride  of  old  European  Gardens.  In  your 
HOME  Garden  they  will  make  a  trellis  screen,  shut¬ 
ting  off  some  less  sightly  part.  They  are  very  Fruit¬ 
ful  and  exceedingly  Decorative.  ORDER  NOW  for 
planting  this  Fall.  Write  for  Catalog  D  illustrating, 
and  fully  describing  both  varieties  with  prices. 


ing  factor  when  cut  at  the  same  stage  of 
maturity.  Usually,  however,  in  practice, 
the  grass  is  cut  somewhat  earlier  for  silage 
than  for  hay,  which  means  greater  nutri¬ 
tive  value  for  the  silage. 

Silages  make  excellent  supplements  to 
short  pastures.  Grass  silage  put  up  on  the 
wet  side  can  be  fed  during  the  summer 
months  before  spoilage  takes  place. 

Ordinarily  silage  should  not  be  fed  as 
the  only  roughage.  Silages  contain  factor 
or  factors  which  reduce  dr\'  matter  con¬ 
sumption.  .\nimals  will  consume  more 
roughage  when  some  hay  is  fed.  Then 
too,  silage  is  deficient  in  the  sunshine 
vitamin,  which  is  made  in  curing  hay. 


Why  not  buy  your  wire  fabrics  and 
equipment  from  a  firm  that  has  al¬ 
ways  made  it  their  policy  to  make 
your  business  their  business. 

Bussey  Products  Co.  for  years  has 
been  serving  these  industries  exclu¬ 
sively  .  .  .  specializing  in  materials 
for  the  proper  rearing  of  small  ani¬ 
mals  and  fowl. 

The  name  of  Bussey  has  become 
well-known,  with  a  reputation  for 
selling  the  right  kind  of  quality  equip¬ 
ment,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


W'e  have  fust  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  catalog  covering 
these  fields  and  will 
be  glad  to  mail  you 
a  copy  if  you  will 
send  us  a  postcard. 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT 

Pori  Chesier  •  New  York  / 


PRODUCTS  CO 


King  Street,  opposite  Comly  Avenue 


Formerly  Bussey  Pen  Products  Co 

5151-19  W.  65th  St..  Chicago  38.  Ill 


I  h«v«  spocialiiod  axclutivtly  for  20  yaarz  In  this 
country,  my  Swiss  ancastors  100  yaars,  in  propagat¬ 
ing  tha  finast  variatias  of  thasa  traas. 


KILL  FLIES 
ELECTRICALLY 

Elactrical  elimination  of  flies,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  moths  and  insects  is  the  safest, 
most  economical  and  thorough  way  te 
end  all  annoyance,  disease  and  damage. 
Absolutely  no  danger.  No  residue.  The 
cost  is  less  than  other  methods. 

ELECTRIC  SCREEN  DOORS 

1.  Electrocutes  flies  before  they  get  in. 

2.  Quickly  kills  all  flies  that  are  inside 

ELECTRIC  FLY  TRAPS 

Electrocutes  flies  that  are  attracted  by 
food  or  light  if  used  at  night. 

ELECTRIC  INSECT  TRAPS 

Used  outdoors  to  electrocute  all  night 
flying  moths,  mosquitoes,  hoppers,  etc. 

ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 
ELECTRIC  STOCK  PRODS 
ELECTRIC  DOG  FENCE,  ETC. 

Control  of  livestock  and  animals  is  posi¬ 
tive,  also  most  economical.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  most  complete  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  control  units. 

Write  for  Full  Details  —  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

910  W.  VanBuren  St.  Dept.  F-2  Chicago  7,  III. 


HANDY  FARM  TOOLS 


THEY’LL  SAVE 
TIME -LABOR 

The  Dandy  Boy  line  timpli- 
fiea  gardening,  savea  time 
and  labor,  does  a  proies- 
sional  job.  The  combina¬ 
tion  seeder  and  cultivator 
(above)  is  7  tools  in  1, 
quickly  interchangeable 
implements  for  every  gar¬ 
dening  job.  The  Easy  Gar¬ 
den  Mulcher  (right)  is  a  2- 
purpose  tool  that  makes 
garden  tending  as  simple 
as  mowing  a  lawn. 


Built  for  Hard  Service 


Dandy  Boy  farm  and  garden  implements  are  rugged;  give 
years  of  trouble-free  service;  are  dependable  performers 
for  both  professional  and  amateur  gardeners.  Engineer¬ 
ing  skill  and  practical  knowlege  planned  these  fine  tools. 


See  yewr  dealer  or  write  for  facts 

You'll  want  to  know  about  these  handy  tools.  See  your 
Dandy  Boy  dealer  or  write  direct  for  new  catalog  to 
The  Midland  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


DANDY  BOY 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS 


The  Fine  Art  of  Milking 
(Continued  from  page  120) 

room,  for  weighing,  straining,  and  storing. 
Stick  to  your  schedule.  This  is  important 
if  your  herd  is  undergoing  a  complete 
change  in  milking  habits.  The  longer  you 
have  taken  to  milk  your  herd  previous  to 
this  time,  the  greater  the  change  to  your 
herd.  On  the  start  your  stripping  will  be 
much  greater.  This  is  to  be  e.xpected.  Do 
not  change  the  timing  for  any  reason. 

How  To  Wash  a  Milking  Machine 

I.  Immediately  After  Milking 

a.  Draw  1  pail  of  cold  water 
through  the  units. 

b.  Follow  the  cold  water  rinse 
with  a  hot  water  rinse,  not 
less  than  165°,  and  at  least 
1  /a  gallons  of  water. 

c.  Brush  the  pail  and  head  with 
the  hot  water  and  pour  into 
pail  for  washing  the  ouside  of 
rubber  parts  and  pail. 

d.  Invert  the  pail  and  hang  up 
the  head  of  milker  so  that 
they  can  dry  readily. 

e.  Fill  the  milk  tube  and  teat 
cups  with  an  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion,  lye  at  a  strength  of  one 
half  of  1  per  cent. 

II.  ‘just  Before  Milking 

a.  Drain  the  lye  solution  from 
the  teat  cups  and  milk  tubes. 

b.  .Assemble  units. 

c.  Draw  a  pail  of  cold  chlorine 
water  through  the  machine  in 
order  to  remove  possible 
traces  of  lye  solution. 

Reference;  Station  Bulletin 
No.  348. 

Rules  For  Good  Milking 

By  Dr.  \V.  E.  Petersen 
University  of  Minnesota 

1.  Handle  heifers  carefully  when 
they  are  hrst  milked. 

2.  .'Xvoid  the  unusual  during  milk¬ 
ing. 

3.  Do  not  treat  cows  roughly  at 
any  time. 

4.  Milker  should  have  cow’s  con- 
hdence. 

5.  Do  not  stimulate  cows  before 
milking  is  to  begin. 

6.  Milk  cows  hrst  which  let  down 
their  milk  in  response  to  prepar¬ 
ations  for  milking. 

7.  Milk  rapidly.  3  minutes. 

8.  Do  not  practice  prolonged  strip¬ 
ping. 

9.  Operate  milking  machine  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturers’ 
directions. 

10.  Do  not  leave  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  cow  after  the  milk 
has  ceased  flowing. 

1 1 .  Develop  the  technique  of  know¬ 
ing — by  feel — when  the  gland 
has  been  emptied  of  milk. 


livestock  and  poultry,  of  which 
you  are  justly  proud,  are  products 
of  your  good  judgement  and  man¬ 
agement.  Your  judgment  is  like¬ 
wise  vindicated  when  you  use 
TUXEDO  Feeds,  famous  since  1881 
for  their  uniformly  high  quality. 

See  your  Tuxedo  Dealer  regard¬ 
ing  your  requirements. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Established  in  1881 

TUXEDO 

fEEDS 

FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FEEDING 
OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


ROTARY 

TILLAGE 

EQUIPMENT  ^ 


TILLIVATOR 


««am  tf  (ultivatlat 

urraw  raw  vaittabla  arapt.  Bna  aiaa.  a  traatar 
aad  a  TILLIVATBR  aan  da  a  battar  Jab  at 
aultivatiai  thaa  haratafara  paulbla — and  at 


A  COMPLETE 
LINE- 


TRACTORTILLER 


tha  rata  at  I  ta  3  aaraa  nar  baur.  Adaatabla  ta 
raw  anaalnia.  raw  widtba  and  adjustabla  daatli 
lantral 


It  harmara.  dliaa. 
lavala  and  pncka 
tba  aall  In  ONT 
anaratlan— a  tan. 

Nata  Jab  at  tlttlna 
tha  tall.  Dapth  at 
aparatlan  dawn  ta 
II".  Matar  drivtn  ai 
pawar  taka-att  troni  ault- 
abla  traatar  —  standard 
iliat  4'  and  8'. 


ARIENS  TILLER 


Arlaot-Tlllar  barrawa 
at  n  dista  at  It  plawi 
— •  aamplataly  pulvar- 
Had.  Ia«al  aaad  bad  la 
•  NE  aparatlan.  Savat 
badri  at  labar.  tpar- 
ataa  anally  In  smail 
tpnaat  —  3  madalt  ta 
aaaat  raanlranianta. 
Camplata  aatalap  and 
natM  at  naaraat  dlt- 
trlbutar  upan  rapuast. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 

■  RILLION  WISCONSIM 
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On  plug  type  welders  built  for 
the  farm  the  plugs  are  often  10 
to  25  amperes  apart  and  the  am¬ 
peres  between  are  lost. 

SOLUTlONi  Get  a  Miller 
—  the  Welder  with  no 
Missing  Amperes 

•  The  new  Miller  Farm  Welder, 
with  "Swing  Lock”  heat  selector, 
produces  an  infinite  number  of  am¬ 
pere  settings.  You  get  the  correct 
heat  for  each  job.  There  are  no 
missing  amperes.  The  Miller  Farm 
Vf'elder  meets  all  requirements  for 
operation  on  rural  and  REA  power 
systems.  The  Miller  has  the  high 
degree  of  Power  Factor  Correction 
so  important  in  a  Farm  Welder. 

See  the  Sew  Miller  .  .  . 

Use  the  Sew  Miller 
It  is  on  display  at  your  dealer's 
.  .  .  today! 


Ti^eieCenA 

^7  l^tOiR  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
_ RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


The  Amish  Know  How 
(Continued  from  page  99) 

Obtaining  compliance  with  Church 
regulations  from  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  might 
seem.  Since  the  children  wear  different 
clothes,  have  a  different  haircut  and  have 
been  taught  Amish  ways  since  childhood, 
it  is  easy  to  impress  upon  them  that  they 
are  apart  from  the  world.  When  young 
people  become  members  of  the  Church 
they  promise  to  abide  by  all  its  rules  and 
regulations.  For  minor  offenses,  such  as 
permitting  a  picture  to  be  taken,  an 
Amishman  must  confess  his  fault  at  the 
discussion  session  that  follows  a  church 
meeting.  For  a  more  serious  offense,  such 
as  profane  language,  an  Old  Order 
Amishman  may  be  refused  full  fellowship 
of  the  Church  until  he  makes  amends. 
Buying  and  driving  an  automobile  or 
truck  might  result  in  the  most  drastic  of 
all  punishment,  excommunication  and 
shunning.  This  would  make  a  man  an 
outcast  from  his  own  family  and  friends 
and  would  result  in  the  loss  of  patrimony 
if  he  were  a  young  man.  Such  drastic 
treatment  is  so  effective  that  the  wrong¬ 
doer  usually  mends  his  ways  and  seeks  to 
rejoin  his  church. 

The  only  real  source  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  Amish  and  their  neighbors  is 
on  the  question  of  consolidated  schools. 
Although  the  Old  Order  Amish  accept 
the  one-room  public  school  house  and 
send  their  children  through  the  eight 
grades,  few  of  them  go  to  high  school. 
Their  objections  to  the  consolidated 
schools  are  that  they  expose  the  children 
to  worldly  influences  at  an  impressionable 
age,  that  there  is  no  religious  training  in 
the  schools,  and  that  the  state  is  taking  to 
itself  more  and  more  of  the  training  of 
the  children,  which  the  Amish  believe  is 
purely  a  home  problem. 

The  New  Order  Amish  have  solved 
this  problem  by  maintaining  their  own 
schools.  Together  with  the  New  Order 
Mennonites  they  established  a  modem 
three-room  school  near  Smoketown  in 
1938.  Here  over  100  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite  children  attend  the  first  six  grades. 
The  school  has  Bible  teaching  added  to 
the  approved  Pennsylvania  school  curric¬ 
ulum.  The  thoroughness  of  the  teaching 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  presented 
compares  favorably  with  many  private 
schools.  There  is  an  Amish  Mennonite 
High  School  in  Lancaster  County  which 
teaches  the  junior  high  and  high  school 
grades,  and  for  college  the  New  Order 
Amish  students  may  go  to  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  School  at  Harrisburg,  Va. 

The  New  Order  Amish  have  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools, 
and  one  Amishman,  who  has  been  a  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  for  the  Smoketown  School, 
summed  up  their  feelings  categorically 
and  soberly,  “We  feel  that  the  public 
schools  attempt  to  teach  character  with¬ 
out  touching  upon  the  cornerstone  of  all 
character,  the  Christian  religion.  We 


want  our  children  to  be  taught  the  right 
ideals  in  the  light  of  the  present  day 
world,  in  the  home,  in  the  church  and  in 
the  school.  To  achieve  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay  our  regular  taxes,  which  take  care 
of  the  public  schools,  and  dig  down  into 
our  pockets  to  support  our  own  schools.” 

Since  the  Amish  cannot  attend  movies, 
parties,  dances  and  other  worldly  amuse¬ 
ments,  they  must  depend  on  each  other 
for  entertainment.  Sunday  visits  and  sing¬ 
ings,  bam  raisings,  public  sales  and  mar¬ 
ket  in  Lancaster  are  social  events  that 
provide  recreation  for  the  Amish  family. 
By  far  the  most  important  social  occasions 
however,  are  the  weddings  that  come  in 
November  after  the  harvest  season. 

Courting  is  carried  on  with  a  great  at¬ 
tempt  at  secrecy.  Sunday  evening  singings 
provide  one  of  the  few  convenient  times 
during  the  week  when  both  the  young 
men  and  girls  are  free  of  the  endless 
round  of  farm  chores.  Scores  of  open 
buggies  meet  in  Bird  in  Hand,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Intercourse,  and  other  villages  in 
the  center  of  the  Amish  community  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  twilight  of  the  summer  even¬ 
ings;  the  couples  pair  off  and  continue  to 
the  singings. 

During  the  courting  period  the  young 
Amishman  calls  at  the  home  of  his  girl, 
at  night  after  the  family  has  retired.  By 
flashing  his  buggy  light  in  the  girl’s  win¬ 
dow  he  makes  his  presence  known.  If  she 
is  interested,  she  quietly  descends  the 
stairs  and  joins  him  for  a  ride  down  one 
of  the  more  secluded  township  roads. 

“Bundling”  is  supposed  to  be  the 
thrifty  Amish  father’s  way  of  shortening 
the  time  of  the  courtship  period.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  is  the  pamphleteer’s  delight.  Almost 
every  booklet  about  the  Amish  sold  in  the 
Lancaster  area  describes  or  alludes  to  it. 
One  Amishman  expressed  his  interest  in 
a  booklet  which  contained  a  description 
of  Amish  bundling,  “When  I  went  back 
to  buy  it,  all  the  copies  were  gone.  ‘Sell 
like  hot-cakes’  the  store-keeper  told  me”. 

The  story  told  by  one  of  the  elder 
Amishmen  in  the  Monterey  *  community 
concisely  summed  up  his  information  on 
bundling.  “No,  there  wasn’t  any  courting 
called  bundling  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  I  don’t  know  of  any  now.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  a  Philadelphia  paper  sent  a  girl  up 
here  to  find  out  all  about  bundling.  She 
was  a  worldly  young  thing  and  she  asked 
me  a  lot  of  questions  that  were  mighty 
embarrassing,  and  which  I  couldn’t  an¬ 
swer.  Finally,  I  told  her  that  the  way  to 
find  out  what  she  wanted  to  know  about 
the  subject  was  to  have  a  date  with  a 
young  Amishman.  ‘He  can  show  you 
more  in  two  hours  than  I  could  in  two 
days.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions.’  ” 

After  a  young  Amish  couple  has  de¬ 
cided  to  be  married  and  there  are  no  ob¬ 
jections  from  either  family,  the  young 
man  must  select  a  Schteckleimann,  who  is 
usually  a  minister  or  deacon  of  his  con- 

( Continued  on  page  130) 
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ORDER 

BY 

MAIL 


Alfalfa  Mines  The  Soil 
(Continued  from  page  114) 

forage  crop  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  many  purchased  feeds 
and  is  even  higher  in  certain  vitamins  and  minerals.  But  he  must 
face  the  fact  that  it  is  also  a  convicted  soil  mineral  robber,  a 
vicious  thief  which  only  partly  pays  its  way  so  far  as  soil  build¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  This  two-faced  nature  of  alfalfa  leads  to  two 
problems:  First,  how  to  produce  ma.ximum  yields  of  the  best 
quality  alfalfa  most  cheaply;  and  second,  how  to  prevent  undue 
mining  of  the  soil. 

One  answer  will  serve  for  both.  The  largest  yields  will  be  se¬ 
cured  from  heavy  applications  of  lime  and  fertilizers  worked 
deeply  into  the  soil  before  planting. 

Top  dressing  established  alfalfa  stands  in  the  late  fall  or  in 
the  very  early  spring  with  a  phosphate  arxl  potash  fertilizer  like 
an  0  -  12  -  12  grade  at  the  rate  of  .500  pounds  per  acre  will  help. 
This  application  in  combination  with  the  plant  food  supplies 
released  by  natural  soil  decomposition  will  prevent  serious  min¬ 
ing  of  the  plant  food  reserves. 

^Vher<;  hay  and  forage  supplies  arc  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
the  feed  needs,  heavy  fall  or  very  early  spring  applications  of  a 
high  nitrogen  complete  mi.xture  like  a  10-10-10  grade  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  800  pounds  per  acre  will  give  rapid  increases  in 
yields.  Complete  fertilizers  with  high  nitrogen  ratios  are  espe¬ 
cially  important  on  seeding  which  include  grasses  with  alfalfa. 

While  top  dressings  of  fertilizers  help  prevent  soil  mining,  help 
increase  the  yields,  and  extend  the  life  of  the  stand,  they  are 
never  as  effective  dollar-for-dollar  as  the  deeply  placed  fertilizers 
and  lime  which  is  applied  in  advance  of,  and  in  preparation  for, 
the  initial  seeding. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  legumes  to  a  proper  soil 
reaction.  It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  available  calcium 
and  magnesium.  Before  seeding,  the  field  should  be  limed  to  a 
pH  of  7  or  slightly  higher.  On  very  acid  soils  half  of  the  needed 
lime  should  be  broadcast  and  plowed  under  deeply  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  applied  on  the  rough  furrow  and  thoroughly  disced  in. 
Broadcast  surface  applications  of  one  ton  per  acre  of  finely 
ground  dolomitic  limestone  applied  in  the  fall  will  replace  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  removed  by  the  crop  or  leached  out. 

On  most  soils  an  annual  application  of  20  pounds  per  acre  of 
commercial  borax  thoroughly  mixed  by  an  experienced  fertilizer 
manufacturer  in  both  the  seeding-down  and  top-dressing  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  a  very  profitable  investment.  In  some  areas  the  extreme 
shortage  of  boron  is  so  acute  as  to  require  even  larger  amounts 
of  borax.  Follow  the  advice  of  your  own  state  experiment  station 
and  be  careful  to  apply  the  borax  evenly. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  deep 
lime  and  fertilizer  placement.  Alfalfa  roots  penetrate  to  more 
than  12  feet  and  occupy  a  greater  volume  of  soil  than  any  im¬ 
portant  crop.  By  plowing  the  lime  and  fertilizer  deeply,  the 
growth  of  the  root  system  is  stimulated.  Quicker  access  to  the 
sub-soil  reserves  of  plant  foods  and  moisture  is  obtained. 

Unless  we  stop  the  continuous  mining  of  our  soils,  not  only 
crops  but  all  animal  and  human  life  will  suffer.  Keep  an  alert 
eye  on  alfalfa.  Handled  properly  it  will  produce  minerals  and 
certain  vitamins  more  cheaply  than  any  other  feed  crop;  mis¬ 
handled,  it  will  steal  your  eye  teeth. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


FACTOR  IN  YOUR  WHOLE 


FARM  OPERATION 


More  important  than  all  of 
your  buildings. 

More  important  than  all  of 
your  livestock. 

More  important  than  all 
the  crops  you  plant. 


Among  other  things,  it  must  contain  nitrogen,  phosphorus, and 
potash  in  about  the  right  proportion,  and  it  must  also  have 
the  correct  pH  (degree  of  sweetness  for  the  crops  you  ore 
going  to  plant). 

THE  SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST  KIT  CAN  MAKE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 

A  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  won’t  tell  you  everything  about 
your  soil  —  but  in  ten  minutes  you  can  learn  more  about 
your  soil  with  this  soil  testing  equipment  than  you  can  guess 
about  it  in  a  lifetime,  and  you  don't  need  any  knowledge 
of  chemistry. 


DELUXE  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL 


Contains  sufficient  soil  testing  solution  to  moke  hundreds  of  tests  for  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  pH.  Inexpensive  refills  make  this 
kit  a  permanent  piece  of  your  farm  equipment.  Cased  in  solid  mahogany  ~ 
you  will  always  be  proud  of  it.  Same  kit  we  furnish  to  county  agents, 
government  departments.  No  knowledge  of  chemistry  required. 


Junior  Professional 
Model  $4.75 


Make  same  tests  as  the  Deluxe 
Model  except  it  contains  1/12 
as  much  soil  testing  solution. 
Complete  with  instructions. 
Cosed  in  attractive  leatherette. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 
BOB  lob.  Bldg.,  South  Sudbury,  Most. 
Rftoio  Mfld  m* 


DELUXE  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL  at  $n.SO 
JUNIOR  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL  at  $47S 


Addnu. 


ORDER  NOW.  C.O.D.  phis  pottoqo  or  sood  monoy,  wo  pay  poitogo. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORIES,  808  Lab. Bldg.,  So.Sudbury, Mass. 
Dealers  write  for  special  offer 


c: 

1 

;Ji7| 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


ffdric  S.  Hvhx,  Secretory 
dan  St.  Loroi 


QUALITY  WOOD  TANKS 


of  Cypress.  California  Redwood  and 


Douglas  Fir 


BREYER  BROS. 

WHITING  &  CO 

Waupun  Wisconsin 


THE  AMISH  KNO^  HO^ 


(Continued  from  page  1 28) 

IcrrcjTation.  He  is  contacted  in  secrecy  and 
is  the  intermediary,  like  Abraham’s  serv¬ 
ant,  who  visits  the  girl  and  her  parents  to 
make  the  formal  marriage  proposal  and 
arrange  the  details  of  the  ceremony. 

Culinary’  preparations  for  the  wedding 
begin  at  least  a  week  ahead  of  the  event, 
for  there  may  be  from  one  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  guests  present.  There  must  be  a 
Schnutzler  fcar\-er)  selected  and  the 
cooks  and  waiters  appointed.  The  house 
must  be  cleaned  and  all  of  the  tinware 
polished.  Floors  must  be  scrubbed  with 
silver  sand  to  make  them  immaculately 
white.  \  covey  of  turkeys  and  chickens 
must  be  roasted,  and  scores  of  pics,  cakes, 
and  pastry'  of  great  variety  baked.  The 
traditional  “Seven  Sweets  and  Seven 
Sours”  of  the  Amish  table  will  be  subject 
to  multiplication  for  such  an  event. 

The  wedding  ceremony  may  start  be¬ 
fore  noon  and  continue  for  an  hour  after¬ 
ward.  Then  comes  the  wedding  feast 
which  blends  into  an  afternoon  of  chorale 
singing.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
visiting  and  playing  games.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  food  is  again  spread  on  the  speci.il 
t.ables,  constructed  for  the  occasion. 

For  days  following  the  wedding  festivi¬ 
ties  the  young  couple  visit  with  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins,  and  it  is  on  this  wed¬ 
ding  journey  through  the  community  that 
they  receive  rnany  practical  gifts  for  “set¬ 
ting  up  housekeeping”. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  bride  did 
not  change  her  name  upon  marrying,  for 
among  the  Lancaster  County  .\mish  there 
are  twelve  basic  family  names:  Fisher. 
Lapp,  Landis.  Zook.  Smoker.  Beiler. 
King.  .Swarey.  Petersheim.  Stoltzfus.  Yo¬ 
der  and  Kauffman.  This  is  the  cause  of 
considerable  ronfu'iion.  even  among  the 
Amish.  If  one  speaks  of  Samuel  Fisher, 
it  is  necessaiy'  to  define  which  Samuel 
Fisher  is  meant.  This  is  done  bv  locating 
his  farm  and  designating  him  as.  “Mile 
north  of  Bird  in  Hand  Samuel  Fisher”. 

Even  in  the  seemingly  serene  and  sclf- 
suffirient  .\mish  world  there  are  problems 
ahead,  of  a  peculiarly  specialized  nature. 
^Vhile  it  is  difficult  for  Lancaster  County 
observ’ers  to  say  whether  the  Old  Order 
.\mish  are  approaching  a  new  crises 
which  may  further  split  their  congrega¬ 
tions.  it  is  apparent  there  are  explosive 
potentials  in  the  unrest  resulting  from 
certain  rulings.  There  is  little  land  left  in 
the  .Amish  communities  and  prices  are  in¬ 
flated — for  even  with  garden  cultivation 
and  extensive  improvements  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  farm  to 
earn  a  good  profit  based  on  S.iOO  per  acre 
cost.  If  the  .Amish  move  to  new  communi¬ 
ties  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  close 
bonds  of  religion  and  friendship  without 
automobiles.  The  .Amish  watch  their 
neighbors  with  tractors  handle  two  and 
three  times  the  acreage  that  they  can 
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YOUR  LIVESTOCK 

of  FLIES! 


Sensational  New  Improved 
Machine  Automatically  applies 
DDT  in  powder  form  directly 
to  animals  back  .  .  .  Also 
applies  Rotenone  Dust  or 
Medicated  Oil.  Order  TODAY! 


<■"  5°°'*  '"?^ed.onaheovy>>'eo'"  ■ 

quiet  dispos.t<o  ^eW 

vote,  dress  out 

hove  high  out  pro 

,1  ,  »C"  about  Corrr 
Write  for  bookM  ^^^p^se  bree 
.„|e  Sheep-»»’« 


DDT  TREATMENT  PAYS  BIG  I  —  Tests  showed 
gains  of  $10  to  $20  per  head  for  treated 
herds.  With  the  amazing  DOT  Currier  and 
Duster  you  are  assured  of  DDT  treatment  as 
often  as  the  animal  needs  it. 

Applies  DDT  directly  through  brush  perfora¬ 
tions  to  shoulder,  back  and  rump  where  flies 
settle.  Gets  flies  the  animal  can't  touchl 
Discharges  insecticide  only  when  animal  rubs. 
ECONOMICAL!  Uses  safe,  low-cost  DOT,  espe¬ 
cially  prepared.  RUBS  IT  IN!  Easier  and 
cheaper  than  spraying  or  dipping. 
Regardless  of  labor  shortages  or  weather — 
your  livestock  can  be  free  of  flies — growing, 
gaining  and  making  money  for  you.  Install 
one  Automatic  Currying  and  Dusting  Machine 
for  eoch  50  head.  Keep  fliled  with  DDT  and 
let  the  animals  do  the  rest.  Machine  used  in 
winter  to  kill  grubs,  lice  and  other  pests. 

Fn  r  r  25  ibs.  ddt  dust  free  with 

11  L  L  each  Automatic  DDT  DUSTER 


Special  Offer  —  Limited  Time  Only 
DDT  Duster,  $45.50  complete!  Act  Now! 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIP.  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  49  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


WOODBINE  FARMS 


The  best  in  SOUTHDOWN 
and  CORRIEDALE  sheep 
and  SHORTHORN  cattle 


Thirty-nine  years'  experience  in  breeding,  buy¬ 
ing  and  importing  pure -bred  livestock  on 
order.  Correspondence  invited. 


Wherever  t.inics  .ire 
neeJed  you'll  find  th.it 
there  is  .in  economic.il 


Box  226,  Gambler,  O. 


precision  built  wood 
t.in  k  by  Bre  yer  Bros  , 
Whiting  fit  Co.,  th.it  IS 
best  suited  for  the 


Forty  ye.irs  of  le.idership  in 
the  m.inuf.icturing  of 
wood  t.inks  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  is  your  assurance 
that  we  can  serve  you 
best. 


MOWS  .  nows  .  HARROWS 
WSCS  .  SIIDS  •  CUITIVAHS  \  ^ 

FERTIUZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAOU  ^  7 


Th«  Grovvly  ALONE 
solves  every  mofor  up> 
keep  problem  of  the 
country  home  or 
smoll  form. 


Write  for  our  free  catalog 
of  quality  built  Stock, 
Storage,  and  Whey 
Tanks  and  the  address 
of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  BACK  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

strains,  more  efficient  preparation  and 
better  cultivation  as  well  as  markedly  in¬ 
creased  yields  is  pulling  on  our  reserves 
of  both  plant  foods  and  humus. 

3.  Naked  land  suffers  both  from  erosion 
and  increased  leaching.  Kep  it  covered 
the  year  around. 

\Vhat  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  “back 
field”  and  the  “tired  field”? 

First  and  most  important,  conserv’e  your 
own  plant  foods  and  humus  reserves.  Add 
superphosphate  to  every  load  of  stable 
manure  to  balance  its  plant  food  ratio, 
prevent  ammonia  losses  and  increase  its 
value. 

Second,  recognize  that  on  most  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  a  ton  of  finely  ground  lime  and 
six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  will  furnish  the  foundation  for 
a  permanent  soil  building  program.  Le¬ 
guminous  crops,  well  innoculated  will  fix 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  per  acre  of  extra 
nitrogen  with  adequate  phosjjhoric  acid 
supplies.  The  superphosphate  carries  over 
800  pounds  per  ton  of  calcium  sulphate 
or  gy’psum,  nature’s  greatest  protective 
agent.  In  addition  there  is  a  wider  assort¬ 
ment  of  secondary  plant  foods  than  any 
other  fertilizer  material.  Many  of  these 
are  extremely  valuable. 

Third,  let’s  remember  that  manure  is 
always  “tops”  in  soil  rebuilding  because, 
while  its  actual  plant  food  value  is  low  it 
does  carry  both  organic  materials  and 
more  important  still  a  vast  host  of  bac¬ 
terial  life.  Use  it  as  an  innoculant  with 
cover  crops  to  increase  their  efficiency? 

Four,  keep  every  field  covered  with  a 
growing  crop  of  some  kind.  Alfalfa — sure, 
if  the  pH,  humus  and  plant  food  levels 
are  high  enough  to  assure  success.  If  not, 
a  shotgun  mixture  of  adapted  legumes 
like  Medium  Red,  Alsike,  Clovers  or  even 
Soybeans  with  Timothy,  Red  Top  or  Or¬ 
chard  Grass.  Don’t  get  caught  on  a  one¬ 
way  street;  seed  heavily  with  a  combination 
of  legumes  and  grasses  to  insure  adequate 
cover. 

Fifth,  our  modern  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers  arc  like  our  refined  white  flours. 
Many  valuable  secondary'  foods  are  lost 
from  both  products.  Five  p)ounds  of 
borax  per  acre  on  any  soil  that  is  to  be 
seeded  to  legumes  is  a  worthwhile  invest¬ 
ment.  More  may  be  needed  for  special 
soils  or  particular  crops  like  alfalfa.  Start 
your  soil-building  with  complete  soil  anal¬ 
ysis  and  consult  your  local  experiment 
station  before  giving  the  soil  “both  bar¬ 
rels”.  On  peat  or  muck  soils  copjser  sul¬ 
phate  is  a  sound  investment.  Other 
secondary  plant  foods  may  be  needed  but 
in  general  a  standard  high  grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  a  well-limed  soil  will 
take  care  of  most  situations. 

\Vith  the  present  acute  feed  shortage 
there  was  never  a  better  time  to  use  the 
duplex  plan  of  soil  building  and  grazing 


feed.  Apply  at  least  a  ton  per  acre  of 
finely  ground  lime  in  the  fall  or  any  day 
in  the  winter  you  can  get  on  the  land. 
Seed  early  when  the  ground  is  cool  with 
oats  and  use  plenty  of  high  grade  ferti¬ 
lizer.  When  the  oats  arc  in  the  milk  stage 
graze  quickly  with  a  big  band  of  cattle. 

Broadcast  for  another  500  pounds  of 
complete  high  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  seed 
to  15  pounds  Sudan  grass  and  a  peck  of 
soybeans.  In  45  days,  even  in  dry’  sea¬ 
sons,  you’ll  have  a  big  second  crop  of 
herbage  to  carry’  the  stock  when  the  pas¬ 
tures  begin  to  dry  up. 

\Vhcn  the  first  frost  strikes  disc  the 
remnants  under  and  seed  to  rye  in  the 
north  or  rye  grass  in  the  mid-south.  This 
succession  of  crops  will  give  you  more 
than  5  tons  of  green  feed  per  acre  and 
furnish  in  the  residues  plus  the  droppings 
an  even  greater  amount  of  soil  building 
organic  matters. 

If  you  don’t  need  the  feed  and  can  af¬ 
ford  to  really  rest  and  rebuild  the  land, 
by  all  means  stick  to  alfalfa  or  .sweet 
clover  adding  a  little  grass  seed  as  an  in¬ 
surance.  Soil  building  is  the  best  perma¬ 
nent  investment  any  farmer  can  make. 


FARM’S  PICTURES 


The  following  list,  page  by  page,  shows  the 
source  of  each  picture  in  this  issue.  H'hen 
more  than  one  source  is  represented  on  a  single 
page,  credit  starts  at  upper  left  to  right,  top 
to  bottom. 

Cover  by:  Charles  F.  Steiger — Shostal. 

4 — Robert  Haves.  5 — D.  Eisendrath-Hull.  10 
— Minneapolis-Moline.  1 1 — Ayrshire  Associa¬ 
tion;  Brown  Swiss  .Association;  Shorthorn  As¬ 
sociation.  12 — Aubrey  P.  Janion-Guillumette. 
13— .American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  H.  C.  Pip¬ 
kin.  14- — USD.A:  Ewing  Galloway;  “Dairy 
Cattle”  by  Yapp  &  Nevens.  15  —  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club;  “Dairv-  Cattle”  by  Yapp 
&  Nevens.  16  and  17 — Lillian  Green-ShostaF. 
18^ — Skippy  .Adelman-Black  Star.  19 — Camera 
Clix.  20  through  23 — Skippy  Adelman-Black 
Star.  24 — USD.A:  Skippy  .Adelman-Black  Stan 
25 — John  Gerard.  26 — Aaron  Siskind.  27 — 
USD.A-Knell;  James  Fox.  28  and  29 — Carl 
Mansfield.  30— Carl  Mansfield;  USD.A.  31  — 
Herbert  McLaughlin.  32 — W.  W.  Swett-U.S? 
Bureau  of  Dair>’  Industry.  33 — Joe  Clark.  34 
— Herbert  McLaughlin.  35  through  37 — Vories 
Fisher-Black  Star  38 — Carl  Mansfield  39 — 
Vories  Fisher- Black  Star  40 — Auk.  41  and  42 — 
SCS.  43— Herbert  McLaughlin.  44— SCS.  45 
— SCS  Auk.  46— SCS.  47— USD.A-Mitchell. 
48 — SCS.  49— USD.A:  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  50 — Gustav  .Anderson,  51 — R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  52— USDA-White.  53— R.  J.  McGin¬ 
nis;  Fox  River  Tractor  Co.  54 — George  R. 
Hoxie.  55 — Gladvs  Relyea-Pix.  56 — Wm.  M. 
Rittase.  57 — A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  58 — Jacob 
Lofman-Pix.  59 — Joe  Munroe.  60 — Don  Bleitz. 
61 — Herbert  McLaughlin.  62 — J.  W.  McMan- 
igal.  63 — Ewing  Galloway;  FS.A.  64 — A. 
Gould-FPG.  65 — Herbert  McLaughlin.  66 — 
Auk.  68  through  70 — Auk.  71 — Auk;  Joe 
Clark.  72 — J,  F,  Bennett.  73 — Vories  Fisher- 


Black  Star.  74  through  77 — Bernard  G.  Silber- 
stein.  78- — Free  Lance  Photographer's  Guild. 
79 — Durward  L.  Allen;  Karl  Maslowski.  80 — 
Percy  .A.  Morris;  N.  Y.  Zoological  Society; 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum;  SC’S.  81  — 
USD.A:  Joe  Clark.  82 — Herbert  McLaughlin. 
83 — Todd  Studios.  84-  Purina  Research  Farm. 
85 — Gladys  Relyea-Pix.  86  - Charles  S.  Rice. 
87 — Pinto.  88 — Joe  Clark;  John  Collier  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  89 — Post  Dispatch  Pictures- 
Black  Star;  John  Colli?r  Library  of  Congress. 
90 — .Auk.  91 — Bettmann  .Archive.  92 — Charles 
S.  Rice.  93 — Joe  Clark;  Joe  Clark;  Joe  Clark; 
Charles  S.  Rice;  Charles  S.  Rice;  Charles  S. 
Rice.  94  and  95 — Charles  S.  Rice.  96  and  97 
— Pinto.  98  and  99— Joe  Clark.  100 — Herbert 
McLaughlin.  101  and  102 — Eastern  States 
Farmers’  Exchange.  103 — Mar\'  Lowber  Tiers. 
104  through  109 — Herbert  McLaughlin.  112 — 
Herbert  McLaughlin.  114— -D.  Eisendrath- 
Hull.  133 — John  Collier-Library  of  Congress. 


FARM’S  WRITERS 

C.  W.  SALISBURY,  after  a  whirl  at 
every’thing  from  pick  and  shovel  work  to 
training  hunting  horses,  finally  decided 
that  what  he  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  average 
farmer.  From  its  beginning  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Dr.  Salisbury  has  been  squarely  be¬ 
hind  artificial  insemination  programs 
aimed  toward  building  up  cattle  herds 
with  an  inherited  capacity  for  greater 
production.  “My  contribution,”  states 
the  author  of  Artificial  Insemination,  “has 
been  largely  directed  toward  solving  some 
of  the  technical  problems  involved.  But 
frankly — I’m  somewhat  of  a  propagand¬ 
ist,  too.” 

E.  B.  POWELL,  author  of  Doubling 
On  Hogs,  had  twelve  brothers  and  sisters 
to  keep  life  from  being  dull  for  him  on  the 
Missouri  farm  where  he  was  born.  Mr. 
Powell  has  been  a  member  of  the  Purina 
Research  Department  for  the  past  20 
years.  A  member  of  more  poultry  and 
livestock  societies  than  you  can  shake  a 
shoat  at,  Mr.  Powell  has  taken  time  out 
to  show  Farm  Quarterly  readers  how  hog 
profits  can  be  doubled — and  he  proves 
his  points  with  plain  arithmetic. 

E.  L.  D.AK.AN,  author  of  Should  Farm¬ 
ers  Raise  Chickens? ,  is  another  Missour¬ 
ian.  Bom  in  a  log  house,  the  seventh  born 
of  a  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dakan  is  certain  that  this  should 
prove  something.  Just  what  it  should 
prove,  he  has  never  been  able  to  figure 
out.  .After  graduation  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  he  migrated  to  the  South 
Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  where  the 
coldest  winter  on  record  sent  him  scurry¬ 
ing  back  south  as  soon  as  he  could  thaw 
out  his  blood.  In  1919  he  began  work  as 
a  poultry  extension  sp>ecialist  at  Ohio 
State  University.  As  chairman  of  the 
poultry  husbandry  department  since  1924 
he  has  written  many  bulletins  on  p)oultry 
raising  and  has  become  well-known  as  a 
regular  contributor  to  farm  poultry  mag¬ 
azines. 

C.  F.  HUFFMAN  grew  up  on  a  Kansas 
farm  and  worked  his  way  through  Kansas 
State  College.  Winner  of  the  first  Borden 
Award  in  dairy  production,  member  of 
the  1937  World’s  Dairy  Congress  in  Ber- 
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Lifting  power  with  finger-tip  con¬ 
trol.  That  s  what  you  get  with 
this  patented  single-cylinder  Ne  vr 
Holland  Hydraulic  Loader.  Eas¬ 
ily  attached  to  your  tractor,  it  is 
ready  in  a  jiffy  to  lift,  load,  pull 
or  doze.  And  there's  plenty  of 
head  room  to  get  under  low 
places. 

See  this  modern  labor  saver  at 
your  dealer's,  or  write  Dept.  H4 
for  free  descriptive  literature. 


IT  LOADS 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

NEW  HOLLAND.  PENNSYLVANIA.  U.S.A. 


PreV^'^t'.  Freezing! 


WAR.M  WATER  For  Livestock  With- 


Warm  watrr  all  winter 
lor  li««>«tork  bringA  bet¬ 
ter  production,  faster 
gams.  New,  low-roat, 
super-efficient  Siebnng 
Heater  prevents  free*' 
ing,  keeps  water  warm, 
even  in  coldest  weather. 
Economical!  Trouble- 
free!  Runs  week  at  tuna 
without  attenUon! 

AT  YOUR  DEALER) 


SIEBRING  MINUFI^URING  CO.  31 S  main  SI  GEORGE.  I A 


Land-  Feed- 
Livestock- 

“SItalllBuyor  Sell?” 


Ton  will  find  the  correct  answer  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-a-mo.uh  releases,  which  supply 
you  with  timely  information  and  r, commenda¬ 
tions — on  prices,  production,  markets,  shortages 
and  surpluses  ahead.  Prepared  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  farm  management  and  research 
service  in  the  U.  P..  thousands  of  farmers  and 
business  men,  profit  through  its  advice. 

The  400  page  cumulative  reference  volume,  and 

twice-monthly  releases  for  6  months . .SI.5 

Thereafter,  per  year . $10 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Releases 

DOAXE  AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  5579  Fershin^  Ave.  St.  IvOuIh  13.  Mo. 


SPECIALIZED  LINE  OF 

GRAIN 

HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


bull!!?  J 


J.  L.  OWENS  CORPORATION 

976  BERRY  AVENUE  ST  RAUL  4.  MINNESOTA 


THK  AMISH  KNOW  HOW 

(Continued  from  page  130) 

farm,  and  they  know  that  if  this  goes  on 
their  own  security  on  the  land  is  threat¬ 
ened.  Adamant  demands  for  adherence  to 
the  old  bans  and  customs  by  the  older 
members  of  the  congregations  are  not 
conducive  to  trantjuility  among  the 
younger  men. 

This  spring  there  have  been  a  number 
of  revolts  against  the  tractor  ban  and  one 
made  Lowell  Thomas’  NBC  newscast. 
This  one-man  revolution  was  headed  by 
one  of  the  Zooks  who  owned  a  field  ad¬ 
joining  the  farm  of  an  Auslander.  ^Vhile 
Zook  trudged  along  behind  his  plow  he 
watched  his  neighbor’s  tractor  outfit  turn¬ 
ing  four  furrows  at  one  time  and  making 
four  rounds  while  his  team  made  one.  He 
thought  and  thought,  as  one  will  behind 
a  plow,  and  revolt  against  all  things 
Amish  seethed  in  his  soul.  He  threw  pru¬ 
dence  to  the  winds,  shav'ed  his  beard  and 
went  to  Blue  Ball  and  bought  a  tractor. 
He  finished  his  plowing  that  week,  but  on 
Sunday  came  the  inevitable  retribution. 
He  was  excommunicated  from  the 
church,  ostracized  from  the  company  of 
his  family  and  friends.  For  a  time  he  tried 
to  get  along,  but  the  pressure  was  too 
great.  He  bought  himself  a  suit  of  store 
clothes  and  went  to  western  Pennsylvania 
to  work. 

Six  weeks  went  by;  then  one  Sunday 
morning  he  walked  up  the  old  lane  to  his 
home.  On  his  chin  sprouted  the  hopeful 
beginning  of  a  new  red  beard. 

The  continuing  intermarriage  within  a 
relatively  small  group — there  are  less 
than  3,000  Old  Order  .^mish — has 
brought  problems  with  the  benefits.  In¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  the  children  have 
weak  eyes  and  many  of  them  must  wear 
glasses.  There  are  thin  sensitive  noses  and 
delicate  features.  These  warning  signals 
have  been  recognizi'd  hy  the  younger 
Amish  leaders,  who  believe  that  the 
Church  must  permit  some  outside  marri¬ 
ages  in  the  future. 

If  the  Amishman  faces  an  uncertain 
future  he  does  so  with  no  apparent  show 
of  emotion.  Leaning  on  the  fence  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  he  can  grow  jihiloso 
phical  about  his  way  of  living.  Southward 
the  faintly  audible  sizzle  of  tires  on  Route 
30  leads  him  into  eomparing  his  present 
relaxed  state  with  the  high  speed  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  rountr\Tnen.  He  will  tell  you 
that  although  he  works  harder  than  most 
men  he  lives  longer  because  he  has  elim¬ 
inated  the  nervous  non-essentials  of  life. 
There  is  no  crime  problem  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  the  .\mish  have  never  known 
a  divorce.  He  is  proud  of  his  farming  skill 
and  the  results  of  his  hard  work.  For  he 
knows  that  he  is  a  wheel  horse  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Lancaster  County’s  lush  crops, 
which  have  a  greater  dollar  value  per 
year  than  all  of  Alaska’s  gold  produc¬ 
tion — and  arc  distinctly  more  useful. 


Blu*  Ribbon  Special  Buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  Pig  Buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  Chick  Buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  Breeders  “E”  Buttermilk  Feed 


MERCHANTS  CREAMERT  CO. 

536  Livingston  St.  Cincinnati,  14,  Ohio 


Shows  pride 
in  name  and  home 

Wealhorpfoof.  Very  easy  to  mount,  no  tools 
needed.  Omit  initiols  if  possible  for  more 
effective  sign.  De  Luxe  model  shovrn  only 
$1.95.  Standard  model  only  eSfi  (block 
letters  On  reflecting  background).  Add 
for  shipping.'  Send  check  or  cosh. 


Dept.  6  STONESIGNS  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


#fLV-PR00r 

sLyOUR  LIVESTOCK! 


..THIS  COMBINATION 
DOES  \T 

A  FARNAM  fk 

Gurri-oileR 

wROTEN-OIL 

Powerful  new  insecticidal  oil  keeps 
flics  and  ocher  stock^pcsts  away  for 
da>‘S  •  .  .  kills  them  with  amatinf 
new  paralytic  action,  if  they  do 
iigh^f^ivestock.  CURRLOILER 
~  automatically  applies 

ROTEN.OIL:  then 
curries  it  in.  CattiA 
treat  themselves 
whenever  and  at  oftea 
_  St  needed. 

ESllO  DAY  TRIAIFFREE  BOOKLET! 

Keep  your  livestock  sleek,  clean  and  comfort* 
able  .  .  .  rid  them  of  flies,  lice,  grubs,  ticks, 
mites,  mosquitoes  and  ocher  stock-pests.  Cattle 
will  gain  weight  faster,  milk  better,  sell  higher! 

Write  today  for  illusiroted  Literature  on  Fomam 
Method  of  "Automatic  Stoefc-Pett  Control*'  and 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

CADilAII  rn  D«pt.227,222So.1ttliSf. 

rilllllHIII  vUs  OMAHA  2.  NEIRASKA 
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PLOWS  •  DISCS 


HARROWS  •  CULTIVATES  •  PLOWS  SNOW  •  CUTS  WEEDS 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

DAIRY  BREEDER 

Sirs: 

I  was  interested  and  intrigued  with  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  your  new  farm  magazine.  In  all  mod¬ 
esty  I  feel  there  is  a  need  for  a  magazine  to  fit 
a  farmer  with  an  educated  and  open  mind. 

As  an  enthusiastic  Associated  Breeder  of  the 
American  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  I  feel  the  club  is 
the  only  one  which  offers  an  intelligent  and 
scientifically  sound  program  for  breeding  cattle. 
The  club  is  restricted  in  size  by  one  of  its  car¬ 
dinal  principles,  that  all  cattle  identified  with  it 
must  be  on  continuous  official  herd  test.  You 
are  of  course  familiar  with  the  low  percentage 
of  cattle  registered  with  other  dairy  cattle  clubs 
on  any  kind  of  test.  The  vast  store  of  data  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  complete  herd  test  of  all  ADCC 
cattle  is  analyzed  by  the  club  for  the  guidance 
of  the  manager.  The  policies  of  the  club  and  its 
breeders  are  guided  by  the  science  of  genetics, 
rather  than  custom. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  investi¬ 
gate  the  club  with  an  eye  for  a  progressive  and 
controversial  article.  Leland  W.  Lamb,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  could  supply  your  readers  with  any  in¬ 
formation  you  might  require. 

J.  Mark  Robinson, 
Riverhill  Farms, 
Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
SOUTHERN  CHANGE  OVER 
Sirs: 

Your  new  magazine  has  a  real  field  among 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  sort  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  in  farm  news  and  make  of  farm¬ 
ing  a  sound  enterprise  based  on  modern  meth¬ 
ods  and  intelligent  use  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
gleaned  from  such  publications  as  yours. 

I  am  a  practical  farmer,  I  hope.  Down  here 
in  the  cotton  belt  where  cotton’s  pre-eminence 
as  the  maximum  income  producer  has  always 
been  recognized,  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  the  old 
timers  to  realize  that  last  year’s  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  Georgia,  $160  millions,  exceeded 
cotton.  Definitely  there  is  a  great  change  taking 
place  in  Southern  agriculture. 

Ours  is  a  small  farm,  only  200  acres,  but 
with  it  we  hope  to  build  not  only  a  comfortable 
living  for  three  families  but  also  make  a  profit 
from  it  as  a  livestock  enterprise.  This  is  the  new 
note  in  Southern  farm  planning  and  we  feel 
pretty  confident  that  we  can  keep  pace  with 
the  development  of  livestock  farming  as  it  is 
being  worked  out  by  our  farm  experts. 

We  hope  you  will  devote  some  research  to 
this  Southern  change-over  in  farming  methods 
and  make  it  one  of  your  features.  It  is  quite  a 
story  for  the  man  who  can  dig  it  up  and  put  it 
together. 

Fred  L.  Foster, 

R.  F.  D.  Route  No.  1, 
Palmetto,  Georgia. 

NICE  LINE-UP  HERE 
Sirs: 

We  are  interested  in  raising  registered  Polled 
Herefords,  thoroughbred  horses,  hay  and  small 
grains.  Our  hay  crop  consists  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
timothy  and  red  top;  small  acreage  in  oats  and 
around  100  acres  in  wheat. 

So  many  of  the  articles  on  farming,  refer  to 
the  eastern  states,  so  we  enjoy  articles  on  con¬ 
ditions,  crops,  etc.,  in  the  middle  west. 

D.  A.  Wood, 
McCleansboro  Road, 
Benton,  Illinois. 

(Continued  on  page  136) 


The 

CLIPPER  ROCKER 


AUTOMATIC 


Farm  Model 


Ideal  for  your  modern  farm,  this  is  the 
Treater  you'd  build  for  yourself  for  dr>- 
chemical  treatment  of  beans,  grain  and 
seeds.*  Easily  operated  by  gravity,  no 
power  is  required. 

And  .  .  .  this  hand.some,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine  sells  for  only  S75  net,  F.O.B. 
Saginaw.  Tli’rite  today  for  circular,  or 
.send  check  for  immediate  deliveiy. 

^(will  not  handle  un^delinted  cotton  seed) 


A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ALL  PURPOSE  F»owr-HircH.CAPDEN  TRACTOR 


The  abundant  power  and  added  traction  of  the  BREADY  sends  it  through  ALL 
the  tough  jobs  without  you  doing  anything  but  guide  it.  The  Front-Hitch — 
an  outstanding  BREADY  feature — puts  the  burden  "right  across  the  shoulders”, 
like  the  harness  of  a  horse,  and  pulls  the  tractor  down  to  earth,  increasing 
Power  and  Traction  by  30%;  reducing  fuel  costs;  delivering  every  ounce 
of  efficiency  of  the  1^*2  H.  P.  motor.  Buy  BREADY  and  you  buy  the  best- 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PARTICUIARS  — PRICES 


Eaay  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

MakM  Lumbar  ^.^^.BCLSAW  MODELS 
liu.  ikNit***.  ./5v^^5'®rTpml0.14.20.24ft.sawing^^^^ 
•nln.  I•lk.  lenKtba.  Pstuutoa  Mrchanl- 

cal  Faad,  aecarate  set  works  end 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
rnslne  for  low  cost  power.  Thoosande  used  for 
commerciftl  Mwlnc.  for  itaoif  gatckly  Sand 
pontcard  today  for  PlUjlE  bookUt.  '*ffow  To  Mali# 
Lu0bar*'aod  Cat^oR  of  WoodworUoc  ^afpenaate 

belsaw  machinery  company 

a^oept.  ias7.A  M4aMaUiStraat,KaiMaaCMy2,Ma. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  SALES  CO.  •  Solon,  Ohio 


FEED  ARCADY 
ALL  DOWN  THE  LINE 


aRCADV 

FEEDS J 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  COMPANY 
223  WmI  Joditon  Mvd.  •  Oiicogo  6,  lllinob 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 

in  30  minutes  I 


Fast  Acting  .  .  .  Lasting  .  .  , 

Easy  to  Use!  No  special  training 
needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALLED 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFG.  CO. 

CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


PARAGON  J1 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Bprayo  any  solution, 
dUiiiterlunt.  white- 
wasli.  Iwtter.  faster, 
easier  Killslipe  nits, 
parasites  on  build- 
iiiRs.  (tardens. 
trees.  Solution 
can  t  settle  or 
cli*.  If  your 
dealerdoes  not 
handle  Hara- 
Ron  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  dl- 
rect  for  lo-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee.  t"  ">0  extra 


Wheel 


Truck tf 


specified 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AYE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


Our  sensational  Alfalfa  value.  Heaw  yielding,  ex¬ 
tra  high  te.sting.  99*4 9r  purt — 90':^  germination. 
Very  popular  for  Corn-Belt  planting.  .Also  (irimin 
Alfalfa,  $23.40  bu.  Write  for  free  samples  and  big 
catalog  giving  complete  information.  Alfalfa  seed 
\ery  scarce,  act  at  once. 

BKRBY  SEED  CO.t  Box  345,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Let’s  Talk  Turkey 
(Continued  from  page  112) 
arc  used  for  every  two  thousand  turkeys; 
flares  and  lanterns  may  be  lit  at  night, 
rhe  dog  is  tied  and  his  barking  is  enough 
to  keep  the  foxes  at  a  distance.  The  dog 
is  not  allowed  free  range  among  the  tur¬ 
keys.  Bad  weather,  particularly  severe 
wind  storms,  cannot  be  controlled  except 
by  jilanting  trees  as  wind  breaks.  \\  hen 
young  turkeys  arc  first  put  on  range  they 
lire  in  most  danger  of  losses  from  snow, 
hail,  cold  rain  and  high  wind.  Following 
is  a  map  showing  where  insurance  people 
find  the  dangers  of  weather  to  be  worst. 

is  the  worst;  “B”.  next;  and  “C” 
most  free  of  damaging  wind  storms. 


Comparative  weather  hazard  areas. 

Insurance  rates  against  fire  and  storm 
damage  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Turkey  Federation  Underwriters, 
2395  University  .Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rlaekhead — The  Great  Enemy 

There  is  one  disease  which  constantly 
menaces  the  flock,  and  that  is  black¬ 
head.  Daily  vigilance  is  the  only  enemy 
that  blackhead  rcsjjects.  This  disease 
shows  its  presence  by  sulphur  colored 
droppings.  Sometimes  on  a  big  range  with 
a  vast  number  of  turkeys  you  will  spot  a 
few'  fresh  sulphur  colored  droppings. 
Then  there  are  two  schools  of  thought — 
the  doer  and  the  hoper.  The  hoper  al¬ 
ternately  prays  and  cusses  and  hopes  for 
the  best.  The  doer  follows  suit,  hut  in  ad¬ 
dition  catches  the  birds  that  he  thinks 
most  likelv  to  be  infected,  squeezes  out 
the  vent,  and  when  he  comes  on  any  sul- 
phus  colored  ooze  he  destroys  the  bird. 
(This  is  one  road  that  has  no  easy  turn 
in  it.) 

From  The  Feedhox 

A  well  known  authority  on  turkey  rais¬ 
ing.  C.  D.  Jones,  offers  this  practical  wis¬ 
dom: 

“In  determining  the  location  of  the 
place  you  plan  to  raise  these  turkeys, 
either  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
decision  or  else  circumstances  will  make 
the  decision  for  you.  By  that  I  mean,  de¬ 
termining  a  location  that  is  reasonably 
close  to  the  best  market  that  you  can  find. 
If  you  now  have  a  pii'ce  of  ground  that 
is  larce,  say,  a  farm  that  is  over  100  acres 
and  it  is  some  distance  from  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  your  best  bet  is  to  lay  your  plans 
to  get  into  turkeys  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  man  who  has  a  small  acreage  in 
the  edge  of  some  large  city.  The  reason- 
iv-X  behind  this  decision  is  in  the  fact  that 


the  larger  grower  who  is  further  away 
from  a  retail  trade  area  is  going  to  have 
to  sell  the  bulk  of  his  flock  at  wholesale 
prices  and  will  naturally  hav’e  to  get  into 
more  of  a  volume  production  than  the 
man  who  can  demand  higher  prices  for 
his  product. 

“Regardless  of  your  location,  plan  to 
start  a  small  crop  first  and  go  through  a 
.season  to  determine  in  your  own  mind, 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue. 

“By  a  small  group.  I  mean  from  250  to 
500  poults.  This  will  mean  that  your  mar¬ 
keting  problem  for  the  first  year  will  bt‘ 
a  comparatively  simple  one  as  well  as  the 
growing  operation  and  you  will  not  havt* 
too  much  money  tied  up  in  equipment  in 
case  you  do  not  care  to  go  ahead  with 
your  plans  after  the  first  year’s  experience. 
If  more  growers  had  followed  that  princi¬ 
ple  in  getting  into  the  turkey  game  there 
would  be  fewer  dissatisfied  growers  in  the 
business  today  who  have  no  other  choice 
in  the  matter  because  they  jjlunged  in  to 
start  with,  invested  a  lot  of  money  in 
equipment  and  then  found  something  else 
they  would  rather  do  but  couldn’t. 

“It  is  a  shame  to  see  the  way  that  some 
flocks  are  sacrificed  during  the  marketing 
period  after  the  26  week  growing  period 
has  been  completed  successfully.  The  job 
of  marketing  can  be  the  turning  point  be¬ 
tween  a  lucrative  business  and  one  that 
resembles  a  ‘break  even’  or  losing  business. 
To  be  more  specific:  the  smart  grower  has 
practically  all  of  his  turkeys  sold  before 
he  even  starts  them  as  poults  in  the  spring. 
Other  growers  will  spend  f]uite  a  lot  of 
time  during  the  summer  working  up  a 
market  for  their  fall  crop  so  that  he  will 
not  be  caught  in  the  maelstrom  during  the 
holiday  period  when  every  one  else  is  tr\'- 
ing  to  find  a  buyer.  The  buyer,  (at  that 
point  of  the  game)  has  the  upper  hand 
and  can  almost  quote  his  own  prices.  This 
has  not  been  true,  of  course,  for  the 
period  during  the  war,  but  it  will  be  again 
and  not  in  the  too  far  distant  future. 

“The  average  crop  of  turkey  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  during  1937  to  1911 
was  30.723,000;  in  1912  this  jumped  to 
33,110.000;  and  in  1913  held  about  the 
same  figure;  in  19T1,  it  jumped  to  36.- 
342.000  and  in  1945  went  to  ajjproximate- 
ly  44,000,000.  The  ending  of  the  war  took 
away  the  largest  single  market  that  the 
turkey  industn,’  had,  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
armed  forces.  From  all  reports  that  can  he 
gathered,  studied  and  sifted  down,  it  looks 
as  if  the  1946  turkey  crop  will  be  about 
one-third  smaller  than  the  1945  crop. 
Adequate  supplies  of  feed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  not  only  turkeys  but  all  livestock 
and  poultry  will  not  be  av'ailablc  if  the 
same  number  of  birds  and  animals  are 
raised  and  fed  this  year  as  last. 

“The  prime  pre-requisite  of  anv  grower 
is  that  he  or  she  likes  to  work  with  tur¬ 
keys.  Any  number  of  growers  that  I  know 
about  would  be  much  better  off  doing 

(Cantinued  an  page  135) 
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LET’S  TALK  TURKEY 
(Continued  from  page  134) 

most  anything  else  in  the  world  than  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  turkeys,  simply  because  they 
do  not  like  them  and  consetjuently  will 
not  give  them  the  care  and  attention  that 
they  need. 

“V’ou  might  say,  ‘How  do  I  know 
whether  I’ll  like  turkeys  or  not’?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  one  is  very  simple.  If  you 
hav’e  not  worked  with  them  at  all  or  had 
any  experience  with  the  general  operation 
of  a  turkey  farm,  you  simply  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  like  them  or  not.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it. 

“Be  reasonably  sure  that  you  might  like 
to  work  with  them,  after  you  have  had 
a  season’s  experience.  Think  back  to  the 
times  that  you  have  been  driving  along 
some  highway  on  Sunday  and  spotted  a 
nice  flock  of  growing  turkeys  ranging 
within  sight  of  the  road. 

“You  will  remember  that  there  was 
something  attractive  about  them  that  al¬ 
most  demanded  that  you  stop  and  take  a 
closer  look.  That  doesn’t  particularly  mean 
that  you  will  like  to  work  with  a  flock  of 
turkeys.  Most  every  one  that  sees  a  flock 
out  on  a  range  will  w’ant  to  stop  and  in¬ 
vestigate  as  they  do  make  a  very  pretty 
sight  and  one  that  you  will  not  soon  for¬ 
get.” 

To  Market,  To  Market 

There  aren’t  quite  as  many  ways  to  sell 
a  turkey  as  there  are  to  kill  a  cat,  but  at 
least  there  is  a  choice.  First,  you  can  sell 
him  on  foot.  Today’s  price  is  about  35c  a 
pound  for  turkeys  on  the  foot.  The  second 
way  of  selling  turkeys  is  New  York 
dressed,  which  means  killed,  plucked,  bled 
and  with  the  entrails  still  inside  and  the 
price  is  about  10c  higher  than  on  foot. 
Table  dressed  birds  bring  about  10c  more 
than  New  York  dressed. 

For  the  turkey  grower  raising  from  two 
to  20  thousand  turkeys  a  year  the  happi¬ 
est  solution  is  to  build  up  a  branded  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  local  premium  trade.  A  few 
novelties  have  shown  up.  One  is  frozen 
turkey  pies  which  require  a  half  hour 
cooking  at  400°  temperature  and  then  are 
ready  for  the  table.  These  bring  75c  each 
retail  and  ser\  c  thn'c  to  four  people  easily. 

\^’Iiat  Do  They  Do  With  the  Oflfal  ? 

One  of  the  strange  and  delightful 
facets  of  an  .American  business  is  the  way 
somebody  always  pops  up  to  use  the  stuff 
that  the  other  fellow  throws  away.  The 
large  turkey  growers  who  slaughter  their 
own  birds  have  quite  a  market  for  their 
offal.  The  blood  is  used  for  ink,  the  en¬ 
trails  are  fed  to  hogs,  the  heads  are  used 
for  meat  scraps  and  the  feathers  are  used 
by  pillow,  mattress  and  feather  bone 
manufacturers.  The  tail  feathers  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  sporting  goods  houses  because 
of  their  toughness  and  used  on  arrows. 
Your  punch-drunk  city  acquaintance  w'ill 
want  to  know  about  the  gobble.  The  gob¬ 
ble,  long  an  unused  part  of  the  turkey. 


is  mixed  with  imported  lastic  from  which 
haliva  is  made. 

The  turkey  specialist  has  two  fine 
sources  of  information — one  is  a  lively 
trade  magazine  “Turkey  World”,  edited 
by  M.  C.  Small,  whose  chart  of  turkey 
diseases  appears  on  page  108  of  this  issue. 
“Turkey  World”  is  published  at  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Illinois,  and  a  two  year  subscription 
is  $3.00. 

Many  feed  companies  distribute  helpful 
booklets  on  turkey  raising.  These  may  be 
obtained  for  the  asking. 

Standard  Weights  of  Different 
Varieties  of  Turkeys 
BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 36  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 20  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..33  lbs.  Yearling  Hen.... 18  lbs. 

Young  Tom . 25  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 16  lbs. 

NARR.AOANSETT  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 33  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 18  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..30  lbs.  Yearling  Hen....  16  lbs. 

Young  Tom . 23  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 14  lbs. 

WHITE  HOLL.AND  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 33  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 18  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..30  lbs.  Yearling  Hen.. ..16  lbs. 

Young  Tom . 23  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 14  lbs. 

BL.ACK  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 33  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 18  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..30  lbs.  Yearling  Hen....  16  lbs. 

Young  Tom . 23  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 14  lbs. 

SL.\TE  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 33  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 18  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..30  lbs.  Yearling  Hen.. ..16  lbs. 

Young  Tom . 23  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 14  lbs. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Adult  Tom . 33  lbs.  Adult  Hen . 18  lbs. 

Yearling  Tom  ..30  lbs.  Yearling  Hen....  16  lbs. 
Young  Tom . 23  lbs.  Young  Hen  . 14  lbs. 

The  direction  of  turkey  breeding  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  experimental  station  at  Belts- 
ville,  Marv’land,  is  toward  a  “bride  and 
groom  turkey”,  a  bird  that  will  serve  a 
small  family  twice,  or  a  large  family  once. 

The  main  objective  is  a  7|/2  to  10 
pound  hen  or  11  to  15  pound  tom,  that 
will  be  as  plump  and  well  grown  as  the 
bigger  birds  with  which  we  are  familiar 
at  Thanksgiving  time.  Since  1934,  these 
experimenters  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  have 


crossed  the  standard  varieties,  the  wild 
turkey,  and  White  Austrian  turkeys  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland  in  developing  this 
small-type  turkey.  From  the  cross-bred 
progeny  selections  are  being  made. 

Several  hundred  breeders  are  testing 
commercially  now  with  government  sup¬ 
plied  eggs  and  perhaps  in  two  years  poults 
of  this  new  turkey  will  be  widely  offered. 
If  plump,  big  breasted  10  pound  turkeys 
become  av'ailable  through  this  breeding 
program,  the  small  family  that  formerly 
bought  only  two  or  three  turkeys  a  year, 
may  buy  one  a  month,  giving  the  turkey 
growing  business  an  enormous  future. 


RAISE  TURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAY! 

Write  for  free  information  explaining 
how  to  make  up  to  $3000.00  in  your  own 
back  yard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

DEPT.  145,  COLUMBUS,  KANSAS 


KILL  WEEDS 


ONLY 

’22  AEROIL  PRODUCTS  CO.| 


Daisy  Cattle  Markers 


Delirerr  one  to  three  days 
Poitpaid 

NO.  21— FOR  NECK.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  Numbered 
both  sides.  Plated.  $9.50 
per  dozen. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
dozen. 

NO.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper 
portion  strap.  Lower  portion  chain.  $12.50  per  doz. 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00.  Write  lor  folder. 


GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 
Dept.  11,  Box  7  HaailnitioB.  Indiana 


This  is  the  Way 
Farmers  Refer  to 
Boyt  Harness  Co. 


Today,  as  for  the  past  45  years,  BOYT  is  still  making 
THE  STRONGEST  WORK  HARNESS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  cost  per  year,  genuine  Boyt  Harness  is  most  economi¬ 
cal,  because  it  outwears  ordinary  harness  2-to-l. 

BOYT  Air-Cushion  COLLARS 

Here’s  the  collar  that  he'os  horses  deliver* 
more  work.  New  cushion-principle  (not 
inflated)  eliminates  sore  shoulders.  Easi¬ 
est  to  fit.  Keeps  cooler  and  drier. 

BOYT  TARPAULINS 

Low-cost,  high-quality  tarpaulins  made  in 
a  wide  range  of  sizes.  Provide  excellent 
weather  protection  for  crops  and  farm 
informa-  equipment. 


mpoYT 

Kd  harness! 

"r/ie  Stmdttd  Work  Horntu  ofAmtrko 


DEALERS 


Write  for 
tion  and  prices  on 
complete  Boyt  line. 


Boyt  Harness  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


FARMERS:  Mail  coupon  below  for  FREE  Boyt  Catalog 


BODY-SUPPORT  BELTS 


BOYT  HARNESS  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Without  obligation,  please  send  your  free  catalog  to: 

Name . 

Address . 


This  snug-fit,  all-leather  Boyt 
Belt  is  a  practical  necessity  for 
truck  -  drivers,  farmers,  tractor  - 
users.  Strengthens  back.  Protects 
vital  organs  from  jolts  and  vibra¬ 
tion.  Strong,  yet  very  soft  and  pli¬ 
able.  Order  by  waist  measure. 
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LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  133) 


BETTER,  SAFER 
HOME  CANNING 
ALWAYS 


THE  FARM  WORKSHOP 

Sir: 

We  were  delighted  with  the  first  issue  of 
The  Farm  Quarterly  and  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  a  beautiful  product.  It  certainly  has  50c 
worth  of  information  in  it,  and  our  chief  hope 
now  is  that  it  will  soon  become  a  monthly.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Our  interests  are  centered  around  a  small 
non-commercial  farm — the  so-called  “subsist¬ 
ence”  type  of  farming.  For  other  readers  like 
us  the  following  subjects  are  of  great  interest: 
Cioats  (a  basic  subject  for  small  farms),  farm 
machinery  (description  of  various  types  and  the 
jobs  they  do,  advice  on  buying),  uses  of  con¬ 
crete  on  the  farm,  the  farm  workshop  and  how 
to  build  your  own  woodworking  tools,  such  as  a 
table  saw,  drill  press,  etc.,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
kudru  as  a  soil  improving  crop,  farm  book¬ 
keeping. 

Harry  Hartwick, 

1318  Madison  venue, 
New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


PRESSURE  COOKER 


Th«  ONir 
Pressure  Cooker 
with  the  Potenled 
HOMEC  Seal. 


Another  case  of  a  busted  -.mJ 

casing  caused  by  a  ^ 
motorist  running  on  soft 
tires.  But,  wise  motorists 
knew  how  to  "moke 
tires  lost  longer"  — so 
it’soneasycosetosolve.  * 

Here’s  how!  Next  time  your 
— tires  are  serviced,  check  your 
•  valve  cores.  It  takes  less  than  a 
minute  per  wheel  to  inspect 
and  replace  with  new  Schrader 
Cores  —  and  to  seal  each  Valve 
K-V'  with  a  new  airtight  cap. 

I  I  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer’s 

aJ'  in  "sets  of  five"  in  the  popular 
^  L  red,  while  and  blue 

packages. 


Model  No.  7  comes 
complete  vrith  inset 
pons  for  cooking 


For  lafety  and  economy  in  your  home 
canning  (and  cooking,  too)  use  the  scien¬ 
tifically  designed,  perfectly  constructed 
National  Pressure  Cooker.  (96  page 
book  of  easy-to-follow  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions,  recipes  and  time  tables  for  canning 
all  foods  included  with  each  National.) 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  leading  food  authorities  say  that 
pressure  cooking  is  the  ONLY  safe  way  to 
preserve  non-acid  foods,  including  vege¬ 
tables,  meats,  fish  and  fowl.  A  National 
Pressure  Cooker  makes  foods  safer  to 
eat  because  high  heat  under  pressure 
kills  spioilage  agents  and  baaeria. 
FRS!"The  Modem  Way  to  Belter  HomoGiixiIng'* 
Addresi:  Depl.  N499 

NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  CO. 
EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

World'!  lorgeit  Manufacturer!  of 
Preuure  Cooking  ond  Conning  Ut9n$ili 


ANGORA  WOOL  FROM  RABBITS 

Sirs: 

In  passing  the  news  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
our  building  this  morning,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
strange  face  in  the  rack.  I  looked  at  about 
three  pages  including  the  page  ad  “The  Man 
From  the  City  Returns”  and  quickly  parted 
with  fifty  cents,  and  found  that  I  had  a  first 
copy  of  the  Farm  Quarterly. 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
with  The  Farm  Quarterly. 

I  have  been  part  owner  of  a  western  farm 
for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  farming. 

I  have,  in  my  capacity  as  manager  of  the 
photographic  department  for  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  produced  two  agricultural  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  which  the  railroad  distributes.  I 
am  at  work  now  on  a  motion  picture  on  irriga¬ 
tion  and  have  also  another  subject  on  livestock. 

My  chief  hobby  is  raising  .Xngora  rabbits  for 
the  production  of  Angora  wool.  This  is  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  to  be  quite  an  agricultqral  industry 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States.  Many 
war  veterans  are  taking  it  up.  It  is  ideal  for 
elderly  people — people  who  are  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  or  who  must  work  largely  out-of-doors 
for  matters  of  health. 

I  belong  to  a  cooperative  located  in  Colo¬ 
rado  which  in  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
July,  1945,  sold  better  than  $150,000  worth  of 
wool  to  .American  mills.  This  coojjerative  has 
a  membership  of  3,000  people.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  cooperatives  and  growers  organi¬ 
zations  in  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  article  on  .Angoras, 
written  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  “Squabs 
are  my  Specialty”,  by  Jim  Robinson  in  the 
spring  Quarterly,  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
your  readers. 

Vincent  H.  Hunter, 

Manager,  Photographic  Department 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

Any  readers  interested  in  a  full  dress  treatment 
of  the  subject? — Ed. 


FARMS 

GROVES 

HOMES 

BUSINESSES 


ALWAYS^BETiTEIV 


VALLEY,  mt.,  lake,  seashore  properties.  Coast 
to  Coast.  TELL  us  what  you  want.  WHERE? 
WHEN?  PRICE?  TERMS?  We  will  try  to 
save  you  time,  money  thru  our  46-year  old 
service.  Illustrated  Catalog  MAILED  FREE. 


Ilh  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y, 

Same  Management  Since  J  900 


BAKER 

FEED 

MIXER 


MONEY 
BACK  I 
GUARANTEE 


LARGE  CATTLE 
SIZE  $322 


25  BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


World’s  best  ear  notcher.  Sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  stock- 
mens’  supplies,  ear  tags,  tattoo  markers,  etc. 


THE  L  E.  BAKER 
SALES  CO. 

Dopt.  J,  Swanten,  Ohio 


PENICILLIN 

^for  MASTITIS 

Amazing  results  reported.  Low 
cost.  Write  for  particulars  to — 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 


For  those  who 
wont  the  best 
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FARM’S  Vt  KITERS 
(Continued  from  page  131) 

lin,  Professor  Huffman  is  now  engaged  in 
researeh  in  dairying.  Practical  c.xperience 
gained  in  handling  livestock  nutritional 
problems  on  dairy  farms  in  half  a  dozen 
states  form  a  background  for  his  present 
contribution  entitled:  Silos  and  Silage. 

ROBERT  H.  RUMLER,  author  of 
Farming  on  the  Curve,  abhors  straight 
lines  in  farm  design.  Born  on  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farm,  Mr.  Rumler  served  for  eight 
years  as  an  Assistant  County  Agent  in 
Missouri,  and  as  a  County  Agent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  field  of  erosion  control  he 
has  helped  lay  out  nearly  100  farms  for 
contour  strip  cropping.  Employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  of  E.  I.  DuPont  De 
Nemours  &  Company,  he  manages  to  keep 
the  callouses  on  his  hands,  so  to  speak,  by 
helping  his  father  operate  a  2r)0  acre 
Pennsylvania  farm  on  the  side. 

MYRON  S.  H.\ZEN  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  read  his  definitive  article 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly 
on  Pasture  Improvement.  Dr.  Hazen  took 
time  out  from  a  convalescence  to  do  Al¬ 
falfa  Mines  The  Soil  and  the  editorial  on 
the  Contents  page. 

C.  E.  M’YLIE  has  the  dinstinction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  country 
to  experiment  with  artificial  barn  hay 
diyers.  This  work  was  initiated  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  where  Mr.  ^Vylie 
became  the  first  head  of  the  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  in  1916 — a  position  he  has  held 
ev’er  since.  Reared  on  a  farm  in  south¬ 
western  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie  has  long  been 
active  in  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  jjroduc- 
tion.  It  is  from  painstaking  research  into 
efficient  dairy  practices  that  he  draws 
source  material  for  his  present  contribu¬ 
tion,  The  Fine  Art  of  Milking. 

R.  A.  HEFNER,  author  of  Farmer, 
Spare  That  Scythe,  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  wild  life  and  consers’ation. 
Raised  on  a  farm,  it  was  natural  for  Dr. 
Hefner  to  think  of  the  farmer’s  problems 
in  connection  with  his  interests  in  wild 
life  conservation.  Fifteen  years  ago  he 
acquired  14  acres  of  worn-out  land  which, 
by  reversing  the  usual  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  wilderness  to  the  plow,  he  lias  man¬ 
aged  to  build  into  a  haven  for  the  wild 
life  that  had  once  flourished  in  the  area. 

J.  C.  HOLBERT,  a  partner  in  the 
Turkington  Brothers  commercial  cattle 
business  at  Washington,  Iowa,  is  literally 
up  to  his  cars  in  farm  stock.  \Vhile  re¬ 
selling  50,000  head  of  Western  range  cat¬ 
tle  to  Combelt  farmers  last  year,  he  still 
found  time  to  operate  two  farms  of  his 
owner  where  he  raises  pure-bred  stock. 
With  a  background  of  twenty  years  of 
teaching  Animal  Husbandry’  at  Iowa  State 
College,  plus  the  distinction  of  having 
coached  one  of  the  finest  livestock  judg¬ 
ing  teams  ever  turned  out  at  that  school, 
Mr.  Holbert  brings  us  a  definitive  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  raising  Feeder 
Cattle. 


Six  articles  in  this  issue  were  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly.  Ralph 
McGinnis  was  helped  along  in  his  story 
on  .Aunt  Phoebe  by  the  photographer, 
Lillian  Green,  who  supplied  practically  an 
entire  book  of  information  on  this  de¬ 
lightful  lady  whose  name  is  Phoebe  Banks 
and  who  lives  near  Hiwasse  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.  The  piece  about  the  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogue  was  suggested  by  Walter  Strate, 
a  fashion  artist  whose  heart  belongs  out 
yonder  in  the  corn  field.  Mr.  McGinnis’ 
nostalgic  essays  tith’d  “Don’t  5'ou  Remem¬ 
ber”  arc  a  continuation  of  “Invitation  To 
Memory’”  series  in  the  Spring  issue. 
Choosing  .A  Dairy’  Breed  was  reciuested 
by  numerous  readers.  Among  the  Scien¬ 
tists  consulted  by’  Mr.  McGinnis  on  this 
story’  were  W.  W.  A’app,  \V.  B.  Nevens 
and  E.  P.  Prentice. 

For  Farm  Quarterly’s  editor-in-chief, 
the  publishers  wanted  a  man  who  was 
born  on  the  farm,  and  who  continued  to 
own  and  manage  one;  and  in  addition 
they  hoped  to  find  a  man  who  was  also  a 
doctor  of  philosophy,  with  both  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  cultural  photographic  back¬ 
ground,  plus  the  ability  to  put  scientific 
facts  into  pleasant  readable  language. 
They  had  about  given  up  the  idea  and 
were  willing  to  settle  for  less,  when  Mr. 
McGinnis  walked  in  to  pay  a  social  call. 
He  had  finished  up  a  spell  abroad  with  a 
news  serv’ice,  two  years  as  a  training  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  army,  and  Miami  University 
wanted  him  to  return  as  director  of  pub¬ 


lic  relations.  But  Farm  Quarterly  held 
the  line  and  Mr.  McGinnis  never  got  out 
of  their  office. 

The  feature  story  on  the  .Amish  is  part 
of  a  series  Farm  Quarterly  is  publishing 
about  isolated  groups  of  farming  com¬ 
munities  whose  heritage,  schooling,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  cultural  background  make 
them  a  little  different  from  the  rest  of  us. 
But  these  groups  feed  their  culture  into 
the  main  stem  of  American  life  and  so 
they  are  a  part  of  us  just  as  we  are  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  them.  The  Amish  piece 
was  created  by  Fred  Knoop,  who  returned 
to  F;irm  Quarterly  after  producing  train¬ 
ing  films  in  the  Navy.  Managing  Editor 
Knoop  is  best  known  for  his  Nubian  goats 
which  hav’c  picked  off  prizes  with  the 
delicacy  that  goats  are  supposed  to  reserv’e 
for  tin  cans.  Before  leaving  for  the  Navy’, 
Mr.  Knoop  was  editor-in-chief  of  Mini¬ 
cam  Photography,  but  his  personal  in¬ 
terest  was  always  in  farming. 

Let’s  Talk  Turkey  was  the  feature 
handled  this  month  by  .Aron  M.  Mathieu 
who  founded  Farm  Quarterly.  .Among 
the  turkey  people  with  whom  he  worked 
to  develop  this  article  were  David  J.  Jos¬ 
eph  of  the  Dee- Jay  Farms,  Jay  Dusek  of 
Arcady  Farm  Milling  Company,  T.  A. 
Erickson  of  General  Mills,  C.  J.  LaFleur 
of  Kasco  Mills,  Mack  A.  North  of  Purina 
Farms.  Mr.  Mathieu  is  also  the  manager 
of  Twin  Creek  Farm,  the  100-acre  dairy 
farm  owned  by  Farm  Quarterly. 


FENCE^^  FARMS 


Fence  of  strong  character  is  a  prime  essential  for  making 
farms  and  rural  estates  distinctive.  Atlas  Fence  comes 
in  numerous  types  for  that  purpose,  and  Atlas  maintains 
through  many  offices  and  selling  agents  complete  ad¬ 
visory  and  erecting  services.  Exceptionally  attractive  for 
the  purpose  are  the  old- 
fashioned  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail,  the  Split  Chestnut  Eng¬ 
lish  Hurdle  and  the  special 
Chain  Link  movable  Wire 
Fences  shown  here.  Write 
for  illustrated  folders  con¬ 
taining  detailed  information. 
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^  The  Mid-States  Metal  ZIPPER  with 
accessories  and  attachments  shown 
below,  equips  the  farm  with  a  complete  welding 
shop.  Permits  welding,  heating,  brazing,  cutting, 
bending,  soldering  and  all  other  operations.  No 
need  to  go  to  town  and  wait  for  expensive  repairs. 
Do  it  yourself  right  on  the  farm  with  a  Metal  ZIPPER. 

Ease  of  operation  and  automatic  arc  permits 
any  farm  hand  to  do 
good  welding  right  from 
the  start  with  a  Metal 
ZIPPER.  It’s  the  one  arc  g 
welder  that  works  per- 
fectly  without  the  guid-  ^ 

once  of  an  expert.  F  -m 

For  quick. 


easy 
repairs  and  to  avoid 
costly  delays,  main¬ 
tain  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  Metal 
ZIPPER.  A 


Simple'V 

and 

Easy 

to 

Operate  V 


Tke  Metal  ZIPPER  illustratad  above  with  attachments  it  built  te 
withstand  rugged  use.  It's  portable  . . .  wheel  it  about  with  ease. 
Lengthy  cablet,  helmet  and  all  other  accessories  and  parts  are  of 
highest  quality.  9000  Arc  Torch  provides  a  low-cost  electric  flame 
which  is  approximately  2000°  hotter  than  acetylene.  No  need  for 
dangerous  gat  welding  equipment.  Do  it  all  right  on  the  farm,  with 
this  best  of  all,  easy  to  operate  arc  welder . . .  the  Metal  ZIPPER. 
Write  for  complete  facts  today  ...  no  obligation. 

Ask  for  the  Name  of  Year  Nearest  Mid-States  Dealer 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  136) 

PRAISE  FROM  CVES.AR 

Sirs: 

1  am  sure  your  fondest  hopes  for  an  admirable  farm  magazine  have 
been  fully  met.  I  do  not  see  where  anything  is  left  for  improvement  and 
there  is  every  cause  for  praise.  .Aside  from  its  beauty,  readability,  and 
excellent  subject  matter,  I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  many 
pages  of  reading  matter  free  from  intermingling  advertisements.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  sifting  out  the  articles  from  among  the  advertisements. 
The  ads  also  are  inviting  and  represent  meritorious  items.  I  will  be  proud 
to  have  an  article  in  the  fall  issue. 

Kindly  share  with  your  staff  my  highest  regards  for  a  noble  work 
well  done. 

T.  A.  Kiesselbach, 

Professor  of  .Agronomy, 

The  University  of  Nebraska, 
College  of  .Agriculture, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


TR.\NSFLSIO.N 

Sirs: 

I  have  just  seen  the  first  edition  of  your  Farm  Quarterly,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  to  you  and  the  staff,  who  are  responsible  for  this  splendid 
job,  my  hearty  congratulations.  You  have  put  out  a  publication  I  have 
long  wanted  to  see,  an  agricultural  publication  that  from  its  appearance 
gives  the  idea  that  farming  is  an  industry  that  doesn’t  have  to  bow  its 
head  when  other  industries  come  around!  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm  in  the  best  farming  section  of  South  Carolina  and  have  spent  my 
entire  time  working  with  farm  people.  I  have  >ust  completed  ten  years 
in  the  .Agricultural  Extension  Service  here  in  North  Carolina.  I  am 
now  in  agricultural  photographic  work  so  you  can  see  why  I  should 
appreciate  a  publication  like  The  Farm  Quarterly. 

I  don’t  mean  to  discredit  the  farm  publications  which  arc  now  being 
published,  but  frankly,  most  of  them  needed  a  transfusion  so  far  as  illus¬ 
trations  and  their  use  is  concerned.  I’m  inclined  to  believe  your  publica¬ 
tion  will  serve  as  this  transfusion. 

Here’s  hoping  you  do  not  have  to  step  back  one  single  step  in  your 
very  worthwhile  endeavor,  and  that  you  will  have  access  to  sufficient 
good  material  to  keep  on  growing. 

Lewis  P.  Watson, 

2809  Bedford  .Avenue, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WE’LL  NEVER  RE.4D  A  NICER  LETTER 


Sirs: 

Received  your  letter  today  thanking  me  for  my  subscription.  The  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot.  Ever  since  I’ve  been  married  (ten  years)  I’ve  been 
looking  for  the  perfect  Contentment  and  Happiness  Magazine  for  ordi¬ 
nary  folks.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  looked  over  the  magazine  rack 
at  the  drug  store  where  my  husband  is  a  pharmacist  to  see  it !  The  mag¬ 
azine  I’ve  been  waiting  for. 

I’ve  tried  them  all  but  they  are  all  advertisements,  too  far  fetched, 
ideas  worthless  for  home  application  and  much  too  expensive  and 
modern. 

W'e  have  2  acres  and  raise  Saint  Bernard’s,  White  Rock  chickens, 
rabbits,  cats,  a  heifer  calf,  guineas,  have  raspberries,  rhubarb,  aspara¬ 
gus,  etc. 

We  have  a  boy  254  years  old,  a  girl  9  years,  a  small  white  frame  of 
six  rooms,  use  Phil  Gas  and  cistern  water  with  electric  pump  in  cellar, 
have  lots  of  fun  and  we  are  all  completely  happy  working  on  our  small 
plaee.  We  are  expecting  a  litter  of  pups  April  8  and  for  2  months 
we’ll  really  have  fun  there. 

Please  keep  the  magazine  as  it  is  now.  Don’t  let  it  lose  sight  of  its 
purpose  and  beeome  just  a  “rag.”  Your  pictures  were  lovely. 

Thanks  for  something  pretty  fine. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Hasselbusch, 
Windy  Hill, 

Mt.  Healthy, 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio. 
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LETTERS 

FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  PREV  IEW  EXPERTS 

Sir: 

I  have  gone  over  the  first  issue  quite  care¬ 
fully  and  find  it  both  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive.  It  is  certainly  very  well  done.  The  pic¬ 
tures  and  subject  material  were  very  well  chos¬ 
en  and  presented  in  a  most  readable  style.  We 
who  prepare  experiment  station  bulletins  have 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  illustrative  material. 

I  do  have  one  bone  to  pick  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  and  that  is  the  present  trend 
toward  sensational  and  spectacular  articles 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  a  very  healthy 
condition.  It  would  seem  that  your  policy  of 
having  each  feature  article  reviewed  prior  to 
publication  by  other  interested  authors  should 
tend  to  eliminate  this  criticism. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Farm  Quarterly  and 
will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 
A.  A.  Spielman,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandrv’, 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

At  Cornell  University. 

Ithica,  N. 

Almost  all  feature  articles  in  Farm  Quarterly  are 
carefully  previewed  by  a  half  dozen  scientists 
who  are  college  authorities  in  their  fields  and 
also  by  a  half  dozen  practical  successful  dirt 
farmers.  It  is  mastly  to  the  work  of  advance  re¬ 
viewers— there  are  over  100 — that  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  owes  its  good  public  reception. — Ed. 

THE  NOSTALGIC  CHORD 

Sirs: 

I  have  enjoyed  your  Quarterly  and  feel  that 
the  nostalgic  quality  will  strike  a  resptonsive 
chord  with  many. 

I  believe  your  journal  can  render  a  definite 
service  by  offering  horticultural  and  informa¬ 
tional  papers  written  by  highly  qualified  men. 

Your  article  on  Lespedeza  in  the  recent  issue 
was  excellent. 

Please  accept  best  wishes  and  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

J.  Fisher  Stanfield,  Exec.  Sec’y-Treas., 
.American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


WARP’S 

WINDOW  MATERIALS  — 
FLEX-O-GLASS  WYR-O-GLASS 
SCREEN-GLASS  GLASS-O-NET 

fn  Lofs  of  tho  Sun's  Utfra-Violof  ffoyt 
Sold  by  R«lioble  Hdw.  Deolert  everywhere 


/V£W  HAMPSH/RE5 

14.000  Breeders  on  our  own  4  Firms.  N.H. — U.S.  Pullorum 
Clem  and  Approved.  (See  column  ad  March  issue).  Write  for 
free  catalog  today. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Leo  Berard.  Owner  Salem  9,  New  Hampshire 

DirpC  PoUenizing 

and  for  Profit 

Incraaie  crop  yield  and  produce  honey  for  profit  with 
Muth’a  package  bees  and  Ultra  Violet  Ray  treated 
queeni.  Strong  colonies,  gentle  itock,  thrifty  workers 
Send  for  beekeepera  ifllTIJ  229  Walnut  St. 
supply  catalog.  IvlU  I II  Cincinnati,  2,  O. 


BIG  RAINBOW  SPRINKLER 


Ideal  for  Lawns  and  Gardens 

Sprinkles  areas  up  to  50  ft.  square 
without  having  to  be  moved.  Has  17  nozzles.  Os¬ 
cillates.  Waters  evenly.  Adjustable  for  different 
size  areas.  Does  the  work  of  .1  or  4  ordinary 
sprinklers.  Send  for  free  circular. 


WHITESHOWERS,  Inc. 


738  W.  7-MILE  RD. 
DETROIT  3.  MICH. 


MORE  DATA  ON  COVER  SCENES 

Sirs: 

The  first  issue  of  your  magazine  has  given 
me,  and  still  is  giving  me,  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  always  used  to  live  in  the  country  and 
worked  on  farms  summers,  and  someday  my 
husband  and  I  hope  to  have  some  land  in  the 
country  of  our  own.  Meanwhile,  your  maga¬ 
zine  is  the  best  source  of  good  information  and 
vicarious  enjoyment  that  1  have  come  across! 

I  am  glad  you  have  printed  most  of  the  ar- 
ti‘'les  consecutively,  unlike  most  magazines 
where  you  arc  continually  having  to  break  off 
and  hunt  in  the  back  of  the  magazine  for  the 
rest  of  the  article.  Your  photography  is  not 
only  beautiful,  but  it  adds  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  and  clarity  to  the  articles.  One  thing — I 
wish  you  would  print  somewhere  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  more  information  about  your  cover  picture ; 
not  just  the  source,  but  also  the  locality  por¬ 
trayed.  I  think  probably  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  would  like  this  done,  if  you  can  do  it. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Kulka, 

44  South  Kus.scll  St., 
Bo.ston  14,  Mass. 

The  cover  picture  is  o  reproduction  from  a  4  x  5 
kodochrome  by  Charles  F.  Steiger  ond  wos  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Shostol  agency.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  mode  on  on  Illinois  form.  —  Ed. 

LETTER  (AND  BODY)  BY  FLSHER 

Sirs: 

W'c  appreciate  vour  sending  a  copy  of  THE 
FARM  QUARTERLY  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Green,  as 
requested. 

We  have  subscribed  to  this  magazine  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  an  interesting  publication. 

William  .A.  Fisher, 
Fisher  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BUILD 


proQtable  to  use.  Save  up  to  75%.  Operates 
on  110  or  32  volts.  Plan.s  show  5  sizes  and  are 
easy  to  follow.  ENJOY  MAKING  ONE  OF 
these  freezers  from  new  or  used  parts.  No  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  needed.  Ma'I  $1.00  bill  or 
check  for  comolete  plans  and  catalog.  • 

LE  JAY  IIIFG.,510  LeJiy  Mi.,  MiiMspifii  I, 


to  40  eg.  a 


BARGAINS 


Alfalfa  $30.S0  oer  bu.s  Korth^m 

Grimm  Alf.ilfa  S2‘».00:  Roft  Clovor 
S22.90:  .'Sr.irlfiefI  Sweet  Clover  S8.2S: 
ew  Timothy  $3.15:  Timothy  nncl  Clover 
minced  $6.25:  New  Strain  Brome  $3.50:  eto. 
Our  seed.s  rerleanerl  and  tested.  Guaranteed  «at« 
lAfartorv  and  Aold  AUhlert  to  y«»ur  BO-day  test-  write 
omnifte  nrlroA  and  free  samples.  AI«o  i94t> 
cataloiT.  Many  seeds  scarce — write  quick. 

American  Field  Seed  Co..  Oeot.  145.  Chicago  9.  III. 


U.S.R.O.P.  and  State  Supervised. 


PAlBKS!k^ 


BARRID 
ROCKS 


Write  for  Catalog  tc  Prices 


ONI 

BRIID 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  A1  TOONA  PA  ' 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
36-PAGE  BOOKLET  ON 
CARROT  OIL  VITAMINS 

Completely  details  function  and  uses 
of  this  great  conditioner  and  describes 
15  NRA  feed  concentrates  for  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry. 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-Z  South  WhiUey,  Indiana 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


WOVEN  CLEFT  PICKET 

Pickets  are  woven  together  with  wire 
This  leaves  1/4'  space  between  pickets 
and  permits  passage  ol  sunlight  and  air. 


POST  AND  RAa 

Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chestnut. 
This  fence  is  available  in  both  the  3  and 
4  rail  types.  A  strong,  beautiful,  long- 
lasting,  all-purpose  fence. 


SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATE 

Protect  valuable  live  stock  from  dangers 
of  straying  and  damage  to  property. 
Gate  locks  automatically  with  push  from 
either  side  Ideal  for  horseback  riding. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  FENCE 

Two  sizes— 3  ft.  high  for  small  homes,  4 
ft.  high  for  farms  and  estates.  Made  of 
selected  timber.  Assembled  and  shipped 
in  panels  8  ft  long  Easily  erected. 


Ruslicrait'a  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every 
fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected  timber  is  used.  There 
is  a  Rusticraft  gate  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  Delivery. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices 

FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDIER,  Ett.  1918 
20  King  Rd.  Malvern,  Pa. 


TIGHT  SCREEN  AND  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  AND  RAIL 
FARM  GATES  •  HORSEBACK  GATES  •  “HAY  FEEDER  "  FOR  HORSES 
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MODERN  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Suc^teaie  hfOM/i,  PnolUi! ! I 


There  is  more  than  justifiable  pride  in  ownership  of  Martin 
Form  Buildings.  Any  farmer  well  knows  that  his  success 
and  profit  depend  upon  the  core  he  gives  his  stock  and  crops. 
Investments  in  Martin  Metal  Form  Buildings  hove  returned 
substantial  dividends  in  the  form  of  increased  profits  to 
farmers  wherever  they  are  used.  These  buildings  provide 
snug,  comfortable  quarters  for  stock  and  dry,  secure  storage 
for  crops. 

Martin  All  Metal  Form  Buildings:  - 

1.  Eliminate  fire  hazards. 

2.  Insure  proper  storage  for  preservation  of  feed  and 
groin,  eliminate  waste  and  cut  lobor  costs. 

3.  Provide  comfortable,  ventilated  and  safe  quarters  for 
stock. 

4.  Improve  working  conditions,  both  winter  and  Slim¬ 
mer  and  raise  efficiency. 

Martin  engineers  have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
metal  farm  buildings  and  all  designs  have  been  farm  proven. 
Whether  you  need  buildings  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry  or  for  storing  chopped  hay,  com  or  grain,  Martins 
give  you  the  lowest  life-time  cost  as  well  as  the  utmost  in 
appearance,  convenience  and  durability. 

Fill  out  and  moil  the  attached  coupon  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  Only  Martin  mokes  a  complete  line  of  all  metal 
farm  buildings. 


MARTIN 

HAYMAKER 


MARTIN 

SILO 


MARTIN 


CORN  and  GRAIN 
STORAGE 


MARTIN 

BROODER 


PIONEER  AUNUFACTURERS  OP  —  HAYAUKERS  .  SILOS  .  CORN  CRIBS 
DAIRY  BUILDINGS  •  FEED  STORAGE  BUILDINGS  .  POULTRY  HOUSES 


Please  send  me.  without  obliqalion,  full  information  on  the 
following  MARTIN  METAL  FARM  BUILDINGS. 


A\ARTIN 
METAL  DAIRY 
BARN 


I  Type  of  Buildinqsi 


Nome 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 
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W  UNIFORM  ^ 
MASSAGE  ACTION 
^  PULSATIONS  A 


(Massage  Action)  uniform— controlled 
by  the  speed  of  the  motor. 


I  Glass  Milk  Pail  shows  daily  produc* 

lion  ai-a-glance.  See  the  graduation 
marks  on  the  glass  pail. 


Exclusive  glove-type  inflation 
design.  Assembly  includes  spe¬ 
cially  designed  rubber  inflation 
with  improved  ’’comfort"  lip, 
and  chrome  dated  shells. 


Clean-Easy  Milker  is  available  in  two  fine 
all  steel  construction  models  . . .  the  model 
on  track  that  mounts  overhead  in  barn  . . . 
and  the  model  on  wheels  for  complete 
maneuverability. 


Vacuum  gauge  for  each  cow.  Vacuum 
may  be  adjusted  individually  to  suit 
"easy”  and  "hard"  milkers. 


There  are  no  pipe  lines  to  install  and 
keep  clean . . .  another  imponant  clean¬ 
liness  feature! 


You  can’t  hide  dirt  in  a  glass  milk  pail! 
The  greatest  feature  yet  announced  for 
promoting  immaculate  cleanliness  in 
milking  machine  equipment!  Heavy  glass 
pails  with  protective  pad  on  base  and 
rubber  bum|>ers  around  sides. 

Tto€4A  ;4<ACUlaj6lc 

Any  former  Intermittent  Type  Clean-Easy 
Portable  Milker  with  steel  constructed 
cabinet,  can  be  easily  changed  over  to  the 
new  Vac-U-Glass  Milker.  ViVite  for  com¬ 
plete  descriptive  folder  and  prices.  Now 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  >X’rite 
Ben  H.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  400 
Madison  3,  Wis. 


Clean-Easy  avoids  lufainc. 
pulliOK  and  strciching  of  th« 
cows  udder.  Exclusively  d«* 
signed  claw  balanced  with 
carefully  engineered  tcaicups 
keeps  the  teat  cup  cluster 
level . . .  the  teats  well  spaced  • 
and  in  comfortable  milkiof 
position. 


Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Implement  Company.  Minneapolis,  minn.,  u.  s.  a 


The  p'Cfure  aDove  shows  one  method  oT  soil 
conservation.  We  must  remember  that  the  top  soil, 
too  iS  on  y  Skin  deep  and  that  life  itself  depends 
on  the  food  fibre  and  essential  oils  produced  by 
this  thin  layer  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth  s  surface. 
All  farm  men  and  women  should  think  now  of  con¬ 
serving  the  soil,  preventing  erosion,  and  keeping  up 
its  fertility.  This  must  be  done  not  only  for  this 
generation,  but  so  that  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
food,  fibre  and  essential  oils.  Today,  we  have  the 
methods  and  modern  machinery  to  conserve  the 
top  soil  and  even  the  power  to  increase  its  fertility. 


PLAN  FUTURE  PURCHASES 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  your  future  purchases. 
Minneapolis-Moline  continues  its  long-famous 
policy  of  building  products  that  are  “Built  to  do 
the  VVork”  and  not  simply  to  meet  a  price — but 
you  will  find  that  MM  products  are  always  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Besides  being  durably  built  for 
economy  and  long  life,  MM  products  offer  many 
outstanding  features.  For  instance,  MM  tractors 
are  Visionlined  for  safe,  ea.sy  and  comfortable 
operation  on  any  farm  power  job  the  year  around. 
The  operator  can  always  see  what  he  is  doing, 
seated  comfortably  low  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
drive  wheels  for  better  vision  and  additional 
safety  at  all  times. 

MM  Tractors  have  made  enviable  records  of 
long-time,  low-cost  dependable  performance  ev¬ 
erywhere  for  owners  for  over  three  decades.  There 
are  sizes  and  types  for  almost  every  need — for 
row  crop  work,  power  take-off  jobs,  for  belt  work 
and  for  regular  draw-bar  and  hauling  jobs.  The 
war  years  have  proved  that  there  has  never  been 
a  shortage  of  QUALITY  in  MM  Tractors  and 
machines.  Even  before  the  war,  demand  for  MM 
Products  often  far  exceeded  the  supply,  but  soon 
now  more  and  more  MM  Tractors  and  Machines 
should  be  coming  off  the  production  line.  See  your 
MM  Dealer  for  an  explanation  of  special  MM 
features  on  any  MM  machine  and  as  to  when 
they  will  be  available  in  your  territory.  Be  sure 
to  get  complete  facts  on  MM  “Quick-on — Quick- 
off”  implements  for  MM  Universal  Tractors. 

SELECTION,  CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
Thr««  foctort  d«termin«  th«  operating  cetH  of  •  form  mochino  .  .  . 
its  selection,  its  core,  ond  the  woy  it  is  kept  In  repair.  The  best  ma^ 
chine  con  be  expensive  to  operote  if  given  poor  core  ond  repairs  ore 
neglected. 

Formers  everyvrhore  reoHse  thot  low  cost  prodwctien  Is  the  secret 
of  greeter  profits,  ond  mony  ore  selecting  MM  troctors  ond  imple« 
ments  for  this  reosen.  Minneapolis-Moline  machines  ore  engineered 
for  low  cost  op^rotion.  They  ore  eosy  on  feel  ond  they  ore  bwilt  to  lost! 


